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THE 

POLTANTHOS. 

FOR OCTOBER, 1813. 



We iha]ltieT«- envT the luniMn, which wit and IfatrdDg nbtain in adj mher cbum. if 
tre c^ b? naiDtic««d «mdo§f the wiiten who Mvegirt^ lufdor t4 virtue and i»n&denc« ta 

SKE'fCH OF *1'HS. €nARA€^ER OF 

COMMODORE RODGERS. 

We have embellislietl our present number with a striking 
Ukenessof CoMMon QUE Rodger Sp This distinguUhed na- 
val ofEcer was bom in the state of Marylatid^ and lias followed 
the seas from his childhood, and is esteemed a consummate 
naval officer. To a strong understanding and vigorous con- 
stitution, this gentleman has added indefatigable -industry ; 
and be is said to unite the theory and the practice of his nobie 
profession in a pre-eminent degree. Brave, decisive, iugen- 
ious, full of resource, this accomplished officer is looked up 
to by the younger cfficers as to a great master- Without ex- 
ercising any art to obtain popularity, he never fails to gain it ; 
for men of business admire htm as a man of business, while 
those who meet him in the ceremonious circles of polished Hfe 
are no less pleased with his modest, discreet, and unassuming 
demeanor. We have never seen among us a naval officer 
of any nation, that more happily united the sailor and the gen- 
tleman than Commodore Rodgers. 

When a member of congress, who had an high ides^ cf the 
superior and matchless skill of the British, antl but a very 
moderate opinion of the skill, enterprise, and bravery of his 
own countrymen, and was therefore discouraged and dismay- 
ed at the idea of our building a navy, asked, in a tone of des- 
pair, If we had a fleet, where is the man among us who is fit 
for an admiral of it ?— tlie answer frona all parts of the house 

Was-^COMMODORE RoDOERS. 
▼01. Ill, 1 
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One or two events contributed to make this gentleman the 
subject of party remark, and the animadverskms of a party^ 
are never distinguished for justness, or , liberality. Those a- 
mong us, who were disposed to almost any concessions for the 
sake of preserving peace, were not a little disturbed at the 
affair of the Little Beltj as they feared that haughty England 
would resent it in a style that would lead to war, and thia lei 
to disputes in the public prints, where truth and candor are 
not always regarded as they ought to be, amidst criminations 
and recrimination^. The spirit of party rose high on the sim« 
pie question of which ship fired first ; and although the gov- 
ernment of England conceded that point, there are not want- 
ing people among us, who, to this day, accuse our Commo- 
dore of givhig the first shot : while others mamtained that il 
was improper to chase any ship of war, while at peace with 
all the world. One thing oug^, however, to be mentioned ; 
the ofiicers of the President were ignorant of the size of thcr 
Little BeU, It was night, and they had n<iver seen her broad' 
side, and they supposed her to be a frigate ; and although she 
gave the first fire. Commodore Rodgers and all his ofiiceva 
were filled with regret, when they found next morning that 
they had poured such a destructive broadside into a vessel 
little able to bear it. They have never ceased to express their 
regret at the consequences of it. 

The same party spirit criticised the Commodore for not 
taking the frigate Belvidere ; but Captain Byron, who com« 
manded her, lias, held a different language, and pronounced 
his conduct to have been able and correct. The British frig- 
ate found the President gaining upon her ; she thereupon cast 
awa)' her anchors, threw over her boats, and stove her water 
casks, and by this sacrifice, so lightened the ship as to out*sail 
the President. This was a prudent and justifiable conduct in 
the captain of the British .frigate, but would have been reprc- 
hensil^e in Commodore Rodgers, because his ship was fitted 
out for a long cruize, and such a procedure would have com- 
pelled him and his little squadron to return again into port. 
In this chase, very serious damage was done to the Belvidere 
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b/ the singular precision of the President's fire. One of 
the President's bow chasers burst, which killed several men, 
and broke the leg of the Commodore ; so thatin every point 
cif view, there could not be a shadow of blame cast upon Com"- 
modore Rodgers for the escape of the Belvidere. Both 
conmianders did their duty, and gave equal evidence of sound 
judgement and good conduct. 

" Since that peiiod, Commodore Rodgers has never met an 
English frigate that was not in company df a «evtf«/t/:/bwr ; 
notwithstanding he has cruized in the European seas, and 
coasted the shores of Britain and Ireland. The President is 
faibwn, and British frigates fly from her ; and it is, we pre- 
«lime, the duty of the commander of that ship to tum*aside 
from a seventy "four of any nadon. No frigate, not even the 
President, the United States, or the renowned Constitution^ 
cato stand many minutes the point-blank fire of a ship of sev- 
unty-four guns. Nautical science and the laws of artillerists 
have subjected this business to demonstration. 

€rood luck and reputation almost always go together ; and 
«n acquired reputation most commonly sinks for want of it ; 
but some reputatiohs are so well grounded in the public opin- 
ion as to remain unshaken amidst the want of what we short* 
»ghted mortals ^all good fortune. Incidents in the life ai 
Admiral Nelson and Commodore Rodgers will illustrate this* 
Lord Nelson traversed first the Mediterranean in search of 
the combined fleet of France and Spain, and then sailed across 
^8 Atlantic, down all the West-India islands to Trinidad, then 
back again to GibnUter ; next he sailed along the Bay of Bis« 
cay, and dien pursued his course to the northwest of Ireland 
without obtaining even a glimpse of this large fleet of France 
and Spain. People unacqudnted with the boundless ocean^ 
tan hardly conceive how it is possible that such large fleets^ 
spread over such a space of ocean, can miss each other. But 
in judging thus, we measure the great world by our own nar- 
row rules of prejudice. Nelson returiied to London deeply 
chagrined at not being able to find the fleets of France and 
Spain. It is said to have affect^ visibly his Lordship's spir- 
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iUy until he found the partiality of the people towards hiiti y 
undiminished. 

Luckily for Nelson, no serious untowsard aecident happen* 
ed to his fleet during this chase after his eneroies over half 
the world. Had any one of those thousand accidents befell 
hiniy which prudence eould not foresee^ iK>r prescience guard 
against, so common on the unstabled ocean, all Nelson's hui- 
i^ls might have been blasted by the t(mgue of malice, and he 
might have passed the shattered remains of a painful life, with 
a constitution worn out in the service of his coimtry^ neglect 
and forgotten by those who owed lum the highest tribute ; for 
Ingratitude is a sin of monarchies as well as of republics^ and 
the man who can despise it possesses a quality superior ta 
even heroism itself. The English have put to death some of 
dieir admirals for apparently trifling neglects ; but her* 
Lord Nelson's character was so firmly fixed in the minds of 
the government and of the people, that his want of good for- 
tune did not, in the leasts shake it. 

And as it happened with Nelson, so it happened with 
Rodgersb He has twice traversed over more than half the 
globe without ever meeting a British frigate. He has sought 
them in their own seas, and along their own shores ; but he 
has never yet had the good fortune to bring on,e^ to action.^ 
And with all this, he suffers no diminution of reputation* 
It is to the credit of the American character to cherish an4 
uphold the high reputation of a most meritorious oflicer, not- 
withstanding opportunities have not been given him to display 
his skill atid prowess against an equal force of the enemy. It 
is with Commodore Rodgers in America, as it was with Nel- 
son in England, his reputation is so deeply grounded in the 
opinions of the people, that the want of good fortune has nev- 
er shaken it. When the public first heard the brilliant a- 
chievement of the hero of Lake Erie, their applause was mix- 
ed with astonishment, because the young commander was 
unknown to fatmor excepting in the small circle where Lieut- 
Vtrry was intimately knowti aaad justly estimated ; but had it 
been Rodgers, the applause imtght have be^ as great, b^ 
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the surprise less, because he occupies such a great space ili 
the public estimation, that every one would have expected 
li^hing kss. 

Commodore Rpdgers is, we conjecture, between 40 and 43 
jrearsofage; a man of few words, and not conspicuous for 
the love of parade tff dress ; but his ship, for interior orderi 
neatness, elegance and taste, ma3r vie with any that floats oa 
the ocean. It is said that his discipline is perfect ; and this, 
perhaps, may aCco«mt &r the opinion, that he is distant and 
#ery reserved to those under him ; but his reserve in compa* 
ny carries the air of the reserve of a studious man, without 
the least trait of haughtiness ; for humanity and great atten- 
tion to the care of the youth under his command is a pleasing 
trait in this brave man's character. America, rest satined 
and grateful that you have a son, who will bear your flag with 
honor and glory through every quarter of the world : but as 
(^ time and chance happen to all men/' so it belongs not to 
mortals to command opportunity upon the land, much les^ 
upon the unstable ocean.* 

* We attempt not to give ai^y particular facts or occurreacet relatiqg 
to Commodore Rodgers» at the earlier period of his life, because he u so 
well known, that they would become vapid, and perhaps out of placcw 
He was first Lieut, under Commodore Tkuxton, and was then distinguish* 
ed for a brave, discriminating, energetic mind, truly characteristic of him; 
It is this, which directed him amidst the perils of the ocean. It is this, 
which has unfurled Britannia's sails, to drive this envious rival of her 
proud navy from the ocean. But no : the Genius of Columbia surrounds 
him, and bears him triumphantly on. the wave, and has again coadiatted 
him in safety to her shores. 

ON REPUTATION AT COLLEGfe AND IN THE 
WORLD. 



[The style of a popular writer is recogniaed in the foUowhig essay. £d.} 

In the metropolis, I met with C G— , a young toan, who 
had been at College at the same time that I was, and who had 
oc^^aiiimaUy made one in the riotous aiid dissolute parties that 
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I frequented. C* G. had appeared illth no fereat brilliancy at 
the University. His mind was slow and indocile. He had a 
tutor, who took great pains with him, and who had occasion* 
dlly persuaded C. G. to take pains too. But though the la- 
bor and still more the apparatus and report had been greatf 
^e produce had been little. There was a bluntness and heb* 
etude in poor G.'s parts, that seemed to prove him adapted to 
in office like that of a horse in a mill, rather thka of the race 
horse or the hunter. When this operose and hard-working 
Student descended from his closet, and gained a sort of tacit 
leave of his tutor to jbin in the circle of us gay and high-spir^ 
ited fellows, the part he played was no more advantagieous to 
hinif than bis former exhibition had been among the learned. 
He wished for the character of a wit, and had thought that the 
ample estate attached to his birth would be a suflij^ient en* 
dorsemerjt to the repartees which he uttered. But in this he 
was deceived. We were too thoughtless and frolic, perhaps 
1 might say, too liberal and independent of soul, to decide on 
the talent of our companions, from the length of their purses. 
G, soon found that he was better qualified to be << the cause of 
wit in others,'* than to be a wit himself; and the asperity and 
indignation with which he bore this, and the awkward attempts, 
by which he endeavored to shake it off, fluctuating between 
resentment and a suspicion that what he suffered was not a 
fitting ground of resentment, only made the general efiFect 
upon bystanders tbfe more irresistibly ludicrous. 

^observed with surprise that G. was received upon a very 
different footing at the metropolis, from what he had been at 
College. Here he performed the part of an elegant j and was 
generally admitted as a man of breeding, amusement, and 
jBEishion. No one laughed at, and almost every one courted 
him. 

K has frequently occHfred to me to see this metamorphosis, 
and to remark persons, who in their boyish years had been 
thought dull and poor fellows, afterwards making a; grave and 
no dishofaorcd figure upon the theatre of life. At school, cci^- 
taauly the number of dunces is much bey6nd its due propor- 
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ticm (pardculiurl^ if we have reg^ard to the higher classes of 
KKiety) to those who are ordinarily put down for such in ma- 
turer life* Perhaps scarcely one boy in an hundred is clever ; 
but when these bpys grow up to be men, the dullard will frc-* 
^uently play his part to the great satisfaction of the specta^ 
la)r9 ; and npt only outstrip his ingenious competitor in thd 
road of fortune, but even be more highly esteemed, and more 
;re8pectfQlly spoken of by the majority of those who know 
bioL I have often been desirous to ascertain in what manner 
we are to account for so curious a phenomenon ; and I have 
found ther^ are two wajrs in which it may happen. 

First, the man who plays his part on the theatre of life, aU 
ways maintains what maybe called an artificial^characteiv 
Gravity has been styled by the satirist, << a mysterious carnage 
of the body to conceal the defects of the mind ;" and youngf 
men educated together are scarcely ever grave. They ap^ 
pear in simple and unvarnished colors ; theirs b not the age 
of disguise, and if they were to attempt it, the attempt, so far 
as related to their colleagues, would be fruitless. The mind 
of a young man at college is tried in as many ways, and turned 
and essayed in as various attitudes, as the body of an unfortu* 
Bate captive in the slave-market of Algiers. The captive 
might, with as much probability of success, endeavor to con^^* 
ceal his crooked back or misshapen leg, as the collegian tft 
hide his dullness, his ill-temper, or his cowardice. But when 
the same persons are brought out into the world, there are 
certain decorums, and restrictions from good manners, which 
operate most wonderfully to level the varying statures of the 
mind ; and (to pursue the idea suggested by the slave^mar^ 
ket) th6 courtier^ the professional man, or the fine lady, do 
not more abound in advantages for concealing their bodily de^ 
formities, than for keeping out of sight those mental imbecil- 
ities, which the lynx-eyed sagacity and frolic malice of scliooi 
boy against school boy are sure to discover and expose. 

Beside which, secondly, the part which a man has to play 
upon the theatre of life, is usually^ of much easier perf(»*m*» 
ance, than that of a stripling among his fell<x|S. The strip- 
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ling is treated with a want of ceremony, which deters him 
firom properly c^splaying many of his powers. It has been 
remarked that tl^ severity of criticism in ages of refinement 
mppresses those happier and more daring fruits of genius, 
which the dawn of science and observation warmed into life ; 
and in these respects, the entrance of the young man into the 
'wotid operates in a way something similar to the transporta- 
tion of t^ poet to a period of primeval simplicity. He is no 
looger mdeiy stared out of coimtenance. To change the sim- 
ilitude^ a coUe^ life may be compared with a polar climate ; 
fruits of a hardy vegetation only prosper in it, while those of 
a more delicate organizadon wither and die. The young 
jnao, haTing attsoned the age of manhood, no longer suffers 
tiie liberties to which he was formerly subjected, and assumes 
confidence in himself. This confidence is in many wa3rs fa<» 
vmable to his reputation and success. It grow6 into a habit i 
and every day the probationer is better enabled to act with 
pn^riety, toexplain his meaning effectually, and to display 
that promptitude and firmness, which may demand a^prdm- 
tion. • I should prefer, however, I must confess, the schooli- 
bqy hero to the plausible and well-seeming man of the world. 
Mistakes may occur, indeed, respecting the former as weljaa 
the lattcrv A false taste may lead his feliow*pupils to give 
the palm to a wild, adventurous, and boastful youth ovex" his 
more trabquil competitor, though the latter should be endow- 
ed with the most persjMcuous intellect, the finest imagination, 
or the most generous temper. There is too ready a facultyi 
of little depth, a rapid, mimetic, superficial memory, which 
will sometimes pass on inexperienced observers, for a con- 
summate genius. The judgement, however, which is formed 
on the phenomena of early youth, has two advantages ; first, 
as this period of human life isfi^e from deception and false 
icolors ; and secondly, as qualities then discovered may bo^ 
supposed more rooted and essential in the character, than stK^b 
jas ifiscover themselves only m a season of maturity. 
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A COUESJfi OF 

I.ECTU11ES OA" J^ATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
^r y. LjraROPy yuN. a, jr. 

LECTURE THE EIGHTH. 
Geologt — Natural Phenomena^ caused or injluenctd by 
^ Electricity. 

Tif £ structure of the earthy pr ^eoU^j, as cooBfcted i»lh 
tJne bi^toiry ^ causes of such namral pheooBxena) aa use 
j^aused QF influenced by electricity, is the subj^M of thia km- 
ti^e, y^l^Qk may also he coimdered, in part, a cootinuaiioa of 
1^ last, fis coDtainiDg a further account of the most peeinbih 
and rat^al tjjieories of the terraqueous g^(obe. 

T^ natural division of the earth is Into sea apd land; B^av- 
ly two thirds of it being occupied by water, although no where 
40 ^ dfepth coujparatiYely very considerable. The remaining 
third consols of land, elevated more or less above the sur- 
face of the sea, interspersed in sowe parts with small collec- 
tions of water at various lieights, and, in a few instaiM^es, 
soinewbat lower than the level of the main ocean. We have 
already, in a former lecture, observed that the internal con- 
struction of the earth is but little known. Tlie deepest ex- 
cavations that Jiave %been made by human art, do not exceed 
24Q0 fcet, a very short distance when compared with the di- 
ameto- of the world, whict is nearly 8000 English miles. Of 
so far as we have been permitted to penetrate, we can speak 
3vith certainty, and we do not find that substances, taken from 
the lowest parts of such excavations, are generally of anatui^ 
liferent from those, which, in some particular places, have 
been found on the surface. This fact has been ascertained 
by ^he ^lUrest of all tests, that of chemical analysis, and the 
.repeated subjection of the subjects of inquiry to muUiplied 
S^d e.l^O^^ate experiments. 

J^r. Hutton thinks, that all our rocks and strata have be^i 
formed by subsidence imder the waters erf a former ocean, 
&om the decay of a former earth, carried down to the sea by 
land floods ; that the strata at^the bottom of the cicean were 

VOL. III. 2 
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brought into fusion by subterraneous fires, and consolidated 
by subsequent congelation ; that these strata were forced up, 
and made to form islands and continents by similar agency ; 
that the shells and other exuviae of animals, gradually colliect- . . 
ed and incorporated with these strata, make about a fourtili 
part of our solid ground ; and that the foregoing operations, 
viz. the waste of old land, the formation of new under the o* 
eean, and the elevation of the strata now forming there into 
future dry land, are a progressive work of Nature, who al- 
ways did, and always will go on forming world after world, in 
perpetual succession. Consequently, according to this theo- 
ry, the continents which we now inhabit must in process of • 
time be worn away and destroyed, and others be forced up to 
supply their places. The length of time to be allowed for this . ~ 
successive destruction and reproduction, Dr. Mutton supposes 
to betiar greater than is generally imagined. Hb systei^i- 
therefore, is to be arranged, of course, among those which 
are hostile to the sacred history ; and the best judges have 
pronounced it equally inimical to tlie principles of t>robability, 
to the results of the ablest observa^ns on the mineral 'kihg'« 
dom, and to the dictates of rational philosophy. . 

It has been suggested, that this doctripe of the ignifdnn 
origin of our globe appears to be drawn from the theory, of 
M. Buffon, with the difference of the perpetually renovating 
powers, having no determinate commencement, instead of a 
once slowly forming, and now gradually decaying, principle. 
Dr. Hutton, indeed, does not attribute the fusion of terrestrial 
substances to the state m which this planet issued froni the 
sun, but to subterraneous fires and furnaces coeval witly it| 
and still existing undiminished. 

The last person to be mentioned, as having adventured in 
this ample field of speculation and inquiry, is Mr. Kirwan.. 
This gentleman, with that learning which has enabled him to ' 
prosecute his numerous investigations in So enlightened a 
manner ; with the judgement and penetration which render 
his inquiries so valuable ; and with that spirit of patient and ac-r 
curate observation, whieh is so indispensably necessary ta a 
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successful development of this subject^ has framed a theory 
of the earth) which is perhaps the most rational and probable 
extant. 

Mr* Kirwan believes that the superficial parts of the globe 
were originally in a soft, liquid state, proceeding from solu- 
tion in water heated at least to 33°, and possibly much high- 
er ; that this menstruum held in solution all the different earths ; 
the metallic, the semimetallic, the saline, and the inflamma- 
ble substances ; that in this fluid, its solid contents coalesced 
and crystallized, accordmg to the laws of electrive attrac- 
tion ; that these were deposited in stl*ata according to the pre- 
dominant proportion of the ingredients ; that by this crystal- 
lizatioa of these immense masses a prodigious quantity of 
heat must have been generated, and increased by the decom<> 
positicmof the water intercepted in the precipitated ferru- 
^oious particles, and by the disengagement of inflammable 
air, even to incandescence, the oxygen uniting with the in- 
fiamihable air, and bursting into flame ; that this stupendous 
conflagration must have rent and split to an unknown extei^ 
the solid basis on which the chaotic fluid rested ; that from 
the heated chaotic fluid must have been extricated the oxygen 
and azotic airs, which gradually formed the atmosphere ; that 
from the union of oxygen with ignited carbon, proceeded the 
carbonic acid^ the absorption of which, as the chaotic fluid 
cooled, occasioned the crystallization and deposition of calca* 
reom earth. Mr. Kirwan also believes, that the immense 
masses, thus crystallized and deposited, formed the primitive 
mountains ; that the forihation of filaina took place from the 
subsequent deposition of matters less disposed to crystallize 
in the intervals of distant mountains ; that the level of the o- 
cean gradually subsided, leaving large and elevated tracts of 
land uncovered ; that the creation of Jiih€9 was subsequent 
to the emersion of the land \ that after this retreat of the sea, 
the earth soon became covered with vegetables and peopled 
with animals, being in every respect fitted to receive them ; 
that the gradual retreat of the waters continued until a few 
centuries before the general deluge ; that this event was oc- 
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casioned by a miraculous efTusion of water both from th6 
clouds and Ifrom the great abyss ; the latter originating in> 
and proceeding from, the southern ocean below the eqnatcnr^ 
and thence rtishing on to the northern hemispliere, spreading 
over the arctic region, and descending again southward ; tiiat 
durmg this elementary conflict, the carbonaceous and bitu- 
minous matter ran into masses no longer suspensible in water^ 
and formed strata of coal ; and that other substances, by the 
coiht»nation or decomposition of their respectire materials^ 
formed various other kinds of mineral bodies^ as busaltie 
maeaeaj calcedoniesj sfiara^ b'c. 

That the inequality of decHvity exhibited by the sides or 
flanks of momitains, in every part of the globe, had any re^ 
gard to the points df the compass, seems to have been first 
remarked by the celebrated Swedish geologist^ Tilas. He 
supposes that this fact is connected with the original struc** 
turc of our globe ; that it proves that mountains arc n«t mere 
fortuitous eruptions, (as some, within a few years past, have 
confidently advanced) and that it furnishes a powei*ftil argii* 
ment in favor of the Mosaic account of the creation atid deU 
uge. 

Difficulties have been lately removed, which were once sup* 
posed, by some, to militate strongly against the possibility of 
a general deluge. Early geologists, for want of accurate in- 
formation, supposed that all the waters of the globe were not 
sufficient to cover the whole earth to such a depth as the sa- 
cred historian describes. It was asserted that the mean depth 
of the ocean did not exceed a quarter of a mile, and that h 
covered only one half of the globe. On these data Dr. Kiel 
computed that twenty-eight oceans would be requisite to com- 
pletely inundate the earth to the height of four miles, which 
he judged to be the altitude of the loftiest mountains ; a quan- 
tity, which, at that time, was utterly denied to exist But fur- 
ther progress in mathematical and physical knowledge has 
since shewn, that the different seas and oceans contain at least 
forty^eight times as much water as they were supposed to doj 
and much more than enough for the extent ascribed to the' 
deluge in the sacred history. 
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While difficuldes, which ^erc supposed to render the del- 
uge imftOBiible^ hate been removed by ^e invedtigauoD& of 
modern philoaophers, many facts have at the same time been 
brotrght to light, showings not only the firobabiltly, but the 
certahity of the mighty inundation. In every valley and 
mountain, support of revelation is discoverable. Marine 
shells have been found in situations so cl^ated, and under 
circomstanceH so remarkable, as to prgve that they were dc- 
positfed there by a flood, whose waters must have envelop^l* 
the globe, ind risen above its highest mountains ; and what 
confirms this conclusion^ is, that shells peculiar to different 
shores atid clitnsltes vefy distant from each other, have been 
fbund together, lying in promiscuous heaps. The tnost pa«» 
txtettt and accurate examinations of detached mineral sub- . 
stances, and of ^rata of the globe, which late inquirers hav6 
made, afford et6ty reason td believe that the earth was for a 
cdtisiderable time wholly overflowed with water. And to 
crown all, as voyagers and travellers have explored new re- 
gions of the earth, they have found every where the indica- 
tions of geological phenomena confirmed and supported by 
the notices of tradition. The researches of modern geolo- 
gists have given abundant testimony in favor of sacred histo- 
ry, not only with respect to the general Ueluge, but also with 
regard to the age of the earth. 

We ha^e now noticed the principal theories of the earth. 
We find them all agree in one point, at least, — That it is a 
mass, composed of materials, which, under certain circum- 
stances, produce all the natural phenomena which affect our 
senses, and they also enable us to account for them. 

Amon^ the most interesting of modern improvements in 
philosophy, may be classed the simplification of tha process- 
es which are employed in the pursuits and investigation of 
Truth and Nature. Many of the phenomena of the material 
world, which formerly were viewed with terror and dismay, 
are now so well understood, that instead of creating alarm, 
they are considered as blessings ; and known u> be agents of 
general beneficence, although in the course of th^ir operation^ 
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they may produce some partial evU, and particular ioconTC- 
nience. The electric fluids universally difiustd through the 
substances of which the earth and atmosphere are composed, 
is the most active and powerful of natural agents : and, in its 
relation to most of the changes which take place in the va- 
rious departments of animate and inanimate matter, has a 
particular claim to our attention in the present discourse. 

As connected with the operations of electricity, it will be prop- 
er to consider for a few moments the theory of earthquakes. 
As long ago as the days of Seneca, the causes of the volca- 
nic eruptions of mount Vesuvius were supposed to exist in 
the lower regions of earth, or those, to which we have been 
able to descend actually, or by calculation. Fire was then 
known to be the efficient agent of volcanoes and earthquakes^ 
and their seat not superficial, but buried deep in the bowels 
of the earth ; in a depth, says Sir William Hamilton, much 
beyond the reach of the human understanding to account for / 
them with any degree of accuracy. The passage in Seneca 
is remarkable, for it bears honorable testimony in support of 
its author's claim to a rank with the most eminent of philoso- 
phers. Speaking of Vesuvius, he says. The matter of thia 
fire is not in the mountain, but is engendered and kindled in 
some inferior recess of the earth, where it is fed and nourish- 
ed; the mountain is not its aliment, but its chimney. Sir 
William Hamilton mentions, that in the year 1795, some 
modem philosophers proposed with great confidence, that 
the erection of Dr. Franklin's conductors would prevent the 
bad effects of volcanoes and earthquakes, for, in their opinion, 
they all proceed from one cause, electricity. When we re- 
flect, he continues, how many parts of the earth already in- 
habited have been thrown up from the bottom of the sea by 
volcanic eruptions, and the probability of there being a much 
greater portion under the same predicament, as yet unex- 
plored, the vain pretensions of weak mortals to counteract 
such great operations, carried on for the wisest purposes by 
the beneficent author of nature, appear to be not only futile, 
but presumptuous. Let us, then, content ourselves with aee^ 
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ing as well as we can, what we are permitted to see, and rea- 
son upon it 'to the hest of our limited imderstandings, well 
assured, that whatever w, is right. 

Earthquakes are caused by a wonderfully powerful elasUc 
Tapor, generated in the caverns of Uie globe, and set in mo- 
tion by the agency of heat, or fire, in some of ite modifications. 
All the phenomena observed during the progress of an earth- 
quake, may be adduced in support of this hypothesis. 

Dr. Williams, formerly professor of natural philosophy in 
Harvard university, has considered the subject of our present 
discusuon with laudable interest and attention. The noUe or 
roavy occasioned by earthquakes, has always been such as 
might have been expected from a subterraneous vapor, when 
fiercely forcing its way under the surface of the earth. What 
report might be expected from a strong elastic vapor, when 
its motion is confined or directed by a particular channel or 
passage, we may learn from that of a blazing chimney. The 
action of fire, when converting the inflammable materials, 
with which the chimney abounds, into flame and vapor, pro- 
duces a noise of a peculiar kind, and which seems different 
from any other, except the roar of an earthquake, to which it 
is with great propriety compared. There is also an apparent 
agreement between the effects of a subterraneous vapor and 
the kind and motion of the shocks it produces. When the 
materials, from which such an elastic gas is produced, lie 
promiscuously mingled and blended together, the effect of an 
explosion would 'be a violent ebullition or blast upwards^ 
tearing or rending a circle of earth all around. This seems 
to have been the case in the earthquakes of Sicily, Lima, and 
Jamaica. When the vapors can have a regular discharge 
through any aperture in the surface of the earth, they will 
vent themselves in copious effusions and exhalations, and in 
this way expend their strength without any perceptible effort 
or struggle. Thus it was with Hecla and other exhausted vol- 
canoes, and is now with Vesuvius, Etna, and other vomitories 
of subterranean fire. 

But when the vapors are confined under the surface of the 
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iMLfth3 ^d i;oeet with passages, or proper strata for their pas- 
StU^e, they heave up the compressing mass of ground, and 
cause a motion in it either undulaiory in a progressive swell, 
or in 9Qm^ other direction, depending on a variety of acci- 
4^1$ and circMmstanccs. And this motion will be continued 
:^n^ the vapors thus con^i;ied, force, or find for themselves ;i 
p^9$9^^ yfh&re they i}»ay burst fro^u their caverns, and dis- 
charge the9J3cJves i^tp the opeo air. 

1>e ori^n and paroductjU)P of mch vapors may be ^cc,9unt- 
/(4 for ftom the contents oif the ewth. We have penetrated 
fcr eaaeugfe belq^w it3 s^rfe^c, to find that many of the bodie? 
it QoVilain^ a^p 9f s«)c^ ^ tex,uixe> or contain particles qf ws^ 
a As^rct, ^9 ¥> ge9ier?^e, or be e^ly turned iiuo vapor. This 
is t^ cs^&e witb coals, salts^ sulphur, aii*> water, 9fii ail sul^ 
^t^rv^es which contain oily panicles. Such bodies^ at leajs^ 
some oftheM* CQi^tituent particles, are easily turned into a 
subtle, strong, elastic va,po*'. With some, nothing more is 
iiieA^s39iry to gf^i^rate a very powerful gas, than a mixt^ure of 
xlUTer^Qt l;H>dLQS> Thus, eq^al quantities of iron filing and 
fi^lpi>\],r, beii^g mix^d with water, soon become too hot to be 
touched } and in a little time etnit vapor and ilame. And if 
ivon^ sulpburlc acid, and water, become mixed together, there 
will instantly arise a violent ebullition with fumes copiously 
cxhjalufv^, and which are so inflammable that, if set on fire, 
they produce a loud explosion. It is in tliis way that hydro- 
gen g»s is obtained for vaiioos philosophical purposes, and we 
shall ^ee in the process of aa experiment, how easily this pow- 
erful elastic ^-as can be obtAined^ and made to explode by the 
electric spark. I take a quantity of sulphuric acid, diluted 
with four or five tim.es its weight of water, and ppur it on irop 
filings. As soon as tihe diluted acid comes in contact wit\i 
the metal, a violent effervescence takes place, hydrogen ga^ 
escapes without external heat being applied. The produc- 
tion of this gas is owiiig to the decomposition of water. The 
rauonalc of tlie cXjperiment, belonging to the department of 
chemistry, must be intelligible only to those who are versed 
in the chemical nomenclature. And, while chemistry has in' 
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tbk metropolis, iM/t only a regular scbool, but learned and el* 
pcpient professors, I cannot but indulge the hope, that ere long 
the technical terms of that most interesting science will be 
iamtliar to every lovet' of useful and ornamental literature. 
Thesame effect la also produced by fermentation. Instances 
lof vcry.irtrong^ elastic vapors arc so common, that particular 
cases u^ not be mentioned. But in no method is a more 
rperwerfol gas proditced than by fire. Air, by the application 
^fire, becomes so ^astit as to break through all opposition. 
And there are many effects produced by the vapor of watery 
'^ieti far surpass the energies of gun-powder. How readily 
iMiat aH^U fluids Und converts them into elastic gases, may 
*e 8^en by observing the instrument, now presented to your 
■liotice. It ccmsists of two glass balls, connected by a 
tube. The balls and tube, before they were -closed, were 
freed from air, and partly filled with spirits of wine. If I 
tiol4a ball in each hand, no ebullition will take place in either; 
^ut ^one be held and warmed in the hand, the fluid will im* 
mediately fly into the one which remains cqld. When the 
liquid is-all gone iat9 the ball farthest from the hand it begins ' 
to boil, smd will continue in a state of ebullition for a consid- 
erable length of time, provided the empty ball be retained in 
the hand. These phenomena ^dmit of easy explanation. 
•The fire, or heat of the hand, passing through the glass, con- 
verts the thin coating of moisture, that lines the ball, into \aw 
^r, whlth is produced in great abundance, and forces the 
((Stpirit into the other ball ; the fire, at the same time passing 
through, occasions the ebulfition which is observable in the 
>expedment ; and thb vapor parts again with its fire against 
the cooler sides of the glass. We may easily be convinced 
llihatthis boiling c^the fluid is occasioned by vapor raised by 
the heat of the hand, from the humidity which coats the inner 
surface of the ball ; for if one ball be grasped, and kept in 
auch a position that the fluid cannot enter it agam, the sides 
of it will become perfectly dry, and the ebuUitbn will entire- 
ly cease ; but if a single drop be afterwards admitted mto the 
empty ball^the ebullitio'n will imi^ediately recommencr^ 
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; Another remarkable pbenomenoo that this little instniment 
presents to your attention^ is^ that so long as there remains any 
moisture in the inside of the ball, to be changed into vapoTr 
the hand that closely grasfxs the ball experiences the seuii^ 
Uon' of cold, all the fir^ in the hand being combined with tlie 
water to produce the vapor ; but the instant the evaporatimi 
ceases, the ball becomes warm, receiving fresh supplies of 
heat from the hand, which accumulate for want of a medium^ 
as before, to carry themi away, or conduct tbem to ^ther sob* 
stances. 

In general, all combustible substances are capable of being 
converted into vapor by the action of fire. This substance 
seems dispersed throughout the universe. It is detected vk 
every objiBct that can be submitted to our exammation. it 
exists in immense quantities in the bowels of the eartii. Some 
parts, as the volcanoes, are actually in combustion, throwing 
out flame, smoke, rocks, cinders, and lava, for many ages.: 
and where there are no such appearances of it, it exists, and 
is plenteously. diffused through the whole substance of the 
terraqueous globe. 

We know Uiat inflammable gases arc exceedingly liable fee 
be set on fire by the electrical fluidf^and that when the;yolttme 
of air is^ prodigiously increased by the action pf heat, its powd- 
er is beyond expression, and can only be estimated by its ter- 
rible effects. 

The structure of the earth is unequal and cavernons. Its 
hollow recesses extend, in all probability, to very great leng^h% 
and, when occasionally filled with strong elastic vapors, th^ 
become immense magazines of combustible materials for vqI^^, 
canoes and earthquakes. Matches to explode the contents of 
these huge receptacles are seldom wanting. Fire is even a^ 
hand to spring the mine, and to scatter the proudest works of 
nature and art in wild and promiscuous ruin. ^ 
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roR rHE POLTAVrHOS, 

THOUGHTS ON MELANCHOLY IN MEN OF 
GENIUS. 

CaU jiot tliis j^oom, I wear, this anxious mien 
The dull eSect of humor, or of wjfittn 1 Cowpkil. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the judgment wc 
pronounce upon one another's h^piness. Were the counte- ' 
nance a true index of the soul, Lavater might spare his max- 
ims ; in this respect they would seem superfluous. Flowers 
arc sometimes known to bloom round the margin of a bog, 
«id to cooceal it ; just so with the human heart, which, un- 
der the assumed mark of cheerfulness, frequently hides the 
profeundest misery. But however great the number of those 
who are anxious to veil real sufferhig, many, doubtless, pre. 
tend to unhapphiess they never feel. The reason is plam^ 
fcr, say» Knox, thereis a style of complaint which, is thought 
> prottf > and a sort of woe which, has teen indulged in, not on- 
ly as a luxuiy, but as an occasion of pride. Strange, that in 
the midst of so much misery as the world cannot fail to pro- 
duce, the querulous affectation of it should ever be known i 
'Bvtt after all, it is not so much a matter of wonder, skice this, 
with a thousand other follies, will be found to derive its ori- 
gin from false notions of happiness. 

Rash indeed, however, would it be to condemn indbcrimi- 
nately the pretenders to wretchedness, many of whom, in the 
private walks of life, and subject to the double weight of pov- 
erty and neglect, have shed the richest blooms of morality 
over a thankless world i He cannot be a hypocrite, who calhi 
only on ^ the muses and heaven-taug^ souls to hear*' his in- 
quietude, nor can he be a deceiver, who chooses to make 
woods, rocks, and fountains the silent witnesses x)f his sorrow- 
Will Aoy one undertake to say that Chattertoo, Savage, Bumi^ 
Cpwper, or Kirk White, made a mock of huinan misery ?— r 
I think niot. Th«i»e were men of rea) genius, an4 truly mf^ 
i>f .sorrows an4 « acquwntc4 wijLh griejff ." 
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, ■ ^ «D«sPA» and in^xgnatiom rote^ 
And told afain the story of thtir weet ; 
ToM the keen insult of the unfeeltni; hearti 
The dread dependence on the low-bom mind; 
Told every pang with which the soul must smart, 
Neglect, and grinning scorn, and want, coq>bin*d f** 

But it is not contumely and neglect alone which the retir- 
ed and studious man, and let mc say the man of genius, is 
compelled to encounter, and ivbich so often provoke the 
sigh of unavailing regret. His melanclioly has a deeper root 
" than the scorn of the world, and frequently is engendered by 
a cause unknown, because unfelt by those who pursue the 
steady, sober maxims of business— 

^ X)ull as an ass that treads the cistem wheeL" 
His g}oom is constitutional. Persons of minds less delicate 
and susceptible are seen to travel through Ufe with cjieerfol,^ 
ppw and resolution, w^tile the man of genius spends his time. 
iQ what at b^st but passes foi: an amiable indolence, and in 
those pursuits too, which serve rather to increase than dimin-* 
ish mental disease. Inactivity is no sanitive for grief. Arm- 
strong, iQ a most beautiful appeal to the desponding lovery 
warns against its indulgence, and bids him huriy into the 
bustle of bus^sfi and the world, and there forget the inquie- 
tude of a wounded spirit. 

« Go, soft enthusiast, ^t the cypress grovt, &cw 
But, alas I oJ msi^« t« %Xxn inaiarm j all griefs are not cura^ 
ble, and the counsellor o^ wretchedness is frequently its great-» 
est victim ! Upon the whole, thb mental euffering, of wMch 
many unaffectedly comptain> may do^btles8 be traced to Uie 
sickly sensibility of uncontrolled imagination. <( Ti^ speou* 
lations of Mr. SmclUe ave not to be considered as the dreama 
of a theorist ; they were probably founded on sa^ experience^ 
The being he supposes < with senses more delicate aod reiBn* 
ed, with perceptions more acute and penetrating,^ is to be 
firand in real life. He is <tf the temperament of genius, and 
perhaps a poet. Is there then no remedy far this inordinate 
sensibility ? A^e there no means by which the happiness of 
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one so constituted by nature may be consulted ? Perhaps it 
will be found that regular and constant occupation, irksome 
though it may at first be, is the true remedy. Occupation, ill 
which the powers of the understanding are ei^ercised, will di'* 
minish the force of external impressions, and keep the im« 
aginauon under restraint." SALMASIUS. 

i' ' . .^ .. ' ' ' '•« 

FOR ^HIL poirjjtrHos. 

THE MORAL CEJSTSOR Ab. XIII. 

(* The merry dance I dearly love.*' 
There is, perhaps, no art that is more diligently and sue* 
cessfuily cultivated among our young men and women, than 
the art of dancing. The following animated panegyric upon 
it is extracted from a collection of dances, equally ancient an^ 
rare, printed in ir06, and decorated with a frontispiece, rep- 
resenting the humors of a dancing school, about a century 
ago. I wish that you, Mr. Editor, would admit of a similar 
decoration in the Polyanthos, for I think that a faithful copy 
of it would embellish a page exceedhigly ; and 1 am jconfi- 
dent that every person who inspected it, would be obliged to 
confess, that our beaux and belles would cut but a sorry fig- 
ure, by the side of the ladies and gentlemen of those days. 
The ladies were distinguished by a most admirable length of 
w^st, and re$€;mbled those of modem days in no particular} 
except in that of veiling, but partially, the beauties of their 
bosoms, (necks I mean). Out the gentlemenr— ^Isis ! I am 
^mte ashamed of my lively cotemporaries, when I contem*r 
plate theur dress, and compare it with the dignified habili-^ 
Bientsof anci«it times. The full*bottomed wig, and long 
^mg cravat, gave such majesty to the wkole person, that 
one might be almost tempted to imagine, that the bench of 
judges, had for a moment, forgotten their gravity, and condc-. 
scended to tread the maizes of the dance. However, as I des- 
pair of ever semng a fuU*bottomed wig upon the head of a 
beau, dreiMd ^r (be Exchange Cogeebouse or Concert Hall^ 
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I shall not take up more room with vain expressions of regret, 
but} without further delay, present my readers with an ex- 
tract, which is thus entitled-— 

"THE PREFACE TO ALL LOVERS OF MUSIC AND DANCINO. 

The art of dancing, called by the ancient Greeks orcheat* 
ice J is a commendable and rare quality fit for young gentle- 
19^0 and ladies, if opportunely and civilly used. Plato, that 
^Btmous philoso}>her, thought it meet, that young ingenious 
xhildren should be taught to dance. It is a quality that hath 
been formerly honored in the coutts of princes, when per- 
formed by the most noble heroes of the times. This art has 
also been anciently handled by Athenseus, Julius Pollux, Gx- 
lius Rhodiginus, and others, who much commended it to be 
excellent for recreation after more serious studies, making the 
body more active and strong, graceful in deportment, and be- 
stowing a quality very much beseeming a gentleman. And 
now, the former impressions being sold off, I have in this thir- 
teenth edition (with the assistance of a knowing friend in this 
art), n^a4p it much more complete, by adding many new tunes 
ai^d (}ances, never before printed ; most of the tunes being 
within the compas of the flute. The whole, as it is now care- 
fully corrected and published, I doubt not, will be kindly ac- 
cepted by all ingenious lovera of this art : which is the hearty 
desire of. 

Your friend and servant, &c. 

JOAN SANDERSOil, OR THE CUaHION PAMCEi 

This dance is begun by a single person (either man or wo* 
man), who taking a cushion in his hand, dances about Uieroom, 
and at the end of the tune he stops, and sings, ThU dance iCr 
will no /archer go. The musicians answer, I pray yoti, g9od 
Bity why say yov^ so ? Man, Because Joan Sanderson will not 
come too. Music, She must come tooy and she shall come t^$ 
and she must come whether she wUl or no, Th^n he laya 
down the cushion before a woman, on wbiph she kneelsi and 
h^ kisses her, singing. Welcome^ Joan Sanderson, welcomet 
wfilcomc. Then she rises, takes up the cushion, and, both 
daoce^ singing:, Prinkum^firankuin is a fine dance^and sbail wf 
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dunce it once againy once agavn^ and once again^ and shall vje 
dance it once again ? Then making a stop, the woman sings, 
as before, This danccy ^c. Music, I fir ay you madam^ l^c. 
Woman, Because John Sanderson) &c. Music^ He must^ l^c. 
And so slie lays dbwn the cushion before a unan, who kneel- 
ing upon it salutes her, she singing. Welcome^ John Sander- 
son, &c. Then he takbg up the cushion, they take hands, and 
and dance round singing as before, and thus they do, till the 
whole company are taken into the ring. Then the cushion is 
laid before the first man, the woman singing, This dance^ Isfc. 
as before, only instead of — come to they sing-— ^o Jro j and 
instead of vfelt^pme^ John Sanderson, &c. they sing Farewell^ 
John Sanderson, farewell^ farewell ; and so they go out, one 
by one, as l;hey came in. JSTote. The woman is kissed by all 
the men in the ring, at her coming in and going out, and like- 
wise the man by the woman. 

hobb's wedding : 
^ Kissing Danccy in the Country JVake. 
The first couple cast off half way, the second cross over at 
the same time, then lead up and turn from each other, the 
man to the right, and the woman to the left. This to thti first 
strain played once. Then meet the first couple, the woman 
the man, and the man the woman ; then the first man tuni the 
second woman, left hands round, the second man doing the 
same with the first woman, till they come all on a row, with 
their left shoulders to each other, the men with their faces 
down, and the women with theirs up. First strain twice. 
Then pass by, till you con»e to a square, the men with their 
faces down, and the women with theirs up, then all turn sin- 
gle to the left hand, with their faces to each other ; then right 
and left three times, the first man beginning with the second 
woman, and the second man with the first woman. This to 
the second strain filayed once* The first man pulls the se- 
cond woman back, and the second man puts the first woman 
from him till the second couple comes back to back, each 
man kisdng the contrary woman ; then the. first couple cast 
«ff, the man to the left hand and the woman to the right, the 
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second couple casting off both to the right hand^ til! they come 
in their proper places. 

MOLL PiEATLY, THfc KEW WAT. 

TI)e first man begins on the women's side, the first coupfe 
Mdes to the second couple of one side, and then on the other 
side ; th^ hit your right elbows together^ and then your left, 
and turn with your left hands behind, and your i-ight hands 
before, and turn twice round ; and then your left elbows to- 
gether, and turn as befi[>re> and so to the next. 

AKEROTDE^S PADD. 

First couple walk down in the middle to the bottom by equal 
steps, the bojttom couple walk up to the top on the outside, at 
the same time, the same over again ; then first couple brush 
hands four times, the second couple the same at the same 
time, the same four back to back and stamp with their feet, 
four limes ; then the first couple pace into the second couple's 
places ; then first man and second woman shake hand« across 
and keep their hold^ second man and first woman the same ; 
then ti'ot half, ami gallop half round, trot half round, and gal- 
lop half round again, then turn all single till done. 

THE NEW noUND O. 

The first couple set and cast off in the second couple's pla- 
ces, then the first woman cross over above the second couple, 
and the first man below the third couple, ai>d meet both in the 
middle, then the first woman cast off, and the first man cast 
up at the same time, then both set and fall back. Then the 
first and third couples set in between the first couple, and fall 
back and turn single, then the first couple hop rbUnd one a- 
nother, waving their hands' ; then the first woman back to 
hack with the second man, and the first man back to back - 
with the third woman at the same time; then first woman 
back to back with the third man, and the first man back to , 
back with the second woman, at the same time ; then the 
three men go the hey together, at the same time." 

I will not say that the above dancjs exceed in elegance 
those at presc»t in fashion j nor, indeed, can I contend for 
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jJBi^ir beiiiig nv>re simple an4 easy, but I cfinnot help thinking 
t]tmi they would produce much more merriipent, than even 

.the Ifiab Coolun, or Scotch Lilt, with which Mr. Jones lias 
lately delighted the public at the theatre. 



LETTERS OJSr MYTHOLOGY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THS FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTISR. 

^ LETTER XXIV. 

Intoxicated with a new sentiment, Venus believed her- 
self happy ; but her happiness no longer depended up6n her- 
self; Apollo was become the arbiter and depositary of her 
bliss. Alas ! how is that woman to be pitied, who confides 
her happiness to a single object ! never, never does she find 
a faithful guardian. Such was the fate of Venus. Slander, 
who now presided at the meetings of the jgoddesses, reported 
in confidence that Phcebus descended every evening into the 
palace of Amphiirite, and left her only at the rising of Ai>- 
rora. At this iRtellifrence, Jealousy quitted her usual abode, 
the temple of Hymen, and hastened to fill up the heart of Ve- 
nus with gall and wormwood. The unhappy goddess, with 
distracted looks, pale cheeks, and disordered tresses, fiew to 
the top of Mount Ida. There her wandering eyes sought by 
turns the car of her lover and the dwelling of Amphitrite. 
'Quickly she beheld the coursers of the Sun reach the end of 
their journey, and descend towards the liquid plain ; the o- 
cean sparkles, the horses increase in speed, the car plunges 
Into the wayes^ its fires are extinguished, and Phcebus disap- 
pears. 

At this spectacle Cypris remained mute and motionless ; 
her eyes fixed on the dark horizon, seemed apt to follow the 
car of her lover. « Ingrate !" she exclaimed, « after all that 

I " she could not proceed ; the words expired upon her 

lips amidst sobs and sighs. At length, with a trembling voice, 
she called her turtles, seized the reins, and hurried into the 
Island of Cyprus, to bury her shame and her remorse. In 

VOL. ITI. 4 
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Hi*! k>v^y ftcoie the reBieiii^s»«e of hap^r days mtkol 
her hearty uid drew forth tboae tears whieh k was a relief 19 
ahed. It seemed to her that the trees and the fouDtainartplied 
to her sighs, and the ttnfortunate solaced her sorrow bf ait 
dressing to them her lamentations. While utt^ing her com^ 
plaints she wandered through the woods and the valleys, her 
^ pale, her eyeUds inflamed, iier eyes eattmguished, bi^ 
cheeks odorless yet burning. She was no longer Veoust 
and when her loyer came to enlighten the wreck he had mad^ 
he BO l<mger knew his victim. 

The days of Cypris were thus consumed by regret and 
teaf s ; and her nights were passed in comparing those she 
iu>w endured with the delightful ones she enjoyed in the Isle 
of Rhodes. One morning she raised herself m wild agttationi 
and hastened, even before Aurora, among the woods that cor* 
ered the mountains. She met there a young favorite of DU 
ana herself, and might well have been mistaken for her broth* 
er ; he was not an immortal, but he had entered into that brill* 
iafit age in which life resembles immortality. As he pursu* 
ed the monsters of the forest he perceived Venus, and stop^ 
ped. Cypris, astonished, raised her eyes to him, and had nd 
power to withdraw them. The hunter forgot his bow and his 
arrows ; Venus found delight awaking amidst her teara. 
After a long silence the timid hunter thus addressed her :-^ 

<< It is said that Venus sometimes visits these enchanting sol- 
itudes I in seeing you, I believe-^but, without doubt, my eyes 
are deceived by your charms ; if you were Venus would yoU 
shed tears?** 

<< Alas !** she replied, << are you ignorant then that the god* 
desses have hearts, and that the gods are faithless ? But you» 
amiable mortal I who are you ? who are the authors of your 
days?** 

At these words the young man blushed, and hb beautiful 
eyelashes veiled the confusion of his looks. 

« My birth is a secret, and my existence a crime. Cinyras, 
xay father, reigned in thb fortunate island: he had aivoaly 
daughter, whom he tenderly loved. Myrrha returned his af* 
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iectkm ; but) alas ! her heart wsndered, and fflial ptetf gfe# 
imo love 1 To extingniah this iocestuoiHtfisfme) Mjrrhaaoughl 
todeatiNDjr herself; she ehdearored to strangle het^lf iHsfc 
ker gh<dle $ but the nurse cut the fatal knot, restored her to 
Hfe, tore from her her secret) and favored her crime. The 
wife of my father was then celebrating, during the' night, the 
'teysterles of Ceres. Conducted by her nurse, Myrrha tooi 
her place in the nuptial bed. Too soon did Cinyras learn 
4he horrible mistake : he would have avenged nature had not 
his daughter escaped from his fury. During eight long 
tAOnths she wandered as far as the country of Uie SabineS) 
bearing within her womb the fruit Of her crime. Remorse 
^Kdvered her, and the gods at length yielding to her prayers^ 
chined her into the tree from whence myrrh is gathered* 
Alas, those costly drops are the tears of my mother ! Vnder 
tMs new form she still nourishes me ; at last the term pre- 
scribed by Lucina arived, the trunk of the tree opened, and I 
saw the light. Touched with my fete, the nymphs received 
tae in their arms, and took care of my infancy. While my 
lather Hved I dared not appear in the place that he inhabited ; 
but he is no more, and I believe thatit is permitted me to 
command weep over his ashes; Alas 1 I merited a different 
origin ; the heart of Adonis is pure ; pity him, do not hate 
him !" 

At ^ese words sighs stifled hi^ voice, and two crystal streams 
fiowed over his vermillion cheeks. Softened and charmed, 
Venus smilingly wiped away those tears, and gently sighing, 
said to him :•— << Console yourself ; all hearts are not closed 
agtfkxst you. Do not accuse yourself of the crime of your 
moito^tf for I would sot willingly love a criminal.** 

^ O^ Who would love me !'* he exclaimed ; '< I have no sis- 
tor.** 
' « I mil be so."' 

« 1 have no longer a mother.** ' 
* « Wietep not, I will be your mother also.** 
' While she spoke she imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of 
iht orplito. You will guess, my Emilia, whether it was a 
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firatemal or maternal kiss ; but yoti may soon decide. For 
my part I should think that the emotion of Vienus resembled 
that whkh I feel near you. 

LETTER XXV. 

Doubtless you are impatient to h^ar of the second iiUeiTf 
yiew between Venus and Adonis ; I hasten to give it you, my 
EmiUa. Aurora is beginning to unbar the g^te& of day ; at 
tjiie foot of yonder hill do you not pfsrceive Ad^nk, his £ye« 
cast down, his head declined, his steps trembling, running^ 
yet fearing to reach the place of meeting I At the corner of 
that wood do you not discover Venus concealed amid a thicjk* 
et of myrtles? Through tlie branches, that she gently a^ 
tates, she perceives Adonis. She enjoys his confusiim | sbf 
>vaits for him, and pardons him for making her wait $fe 
comes at last ; Venus discovers herself. , Behold his embaiv 
^sment and her delight ! He is speechless ; she lof^kf at hmi i 
^e raises his eyes. They s^e both motionless, both.sLknti 
but Cypris gently breathes a kiss upon her hand, and ahandofi^ 
it to him ; Adonis gathers the kiss, and gives a tlif3>usand i^ 
exchange. — ^^^^Ah 1" he ex^claims, <' docs not this beautiful 
hand tell you with what fires I burn ?**— At tliese words Ve-t 
nus smiles, extends her arpxs, ^nd replies to hini by an envr 
brace. 

After this mute eloquence, Venus remarks thfit h^r Icwer 
is pensive and abstracted ; slie enquires the cause. 

« Alas 1" replied he blushing, « sin^Qe one instant I fe^ toi 
have becon\e a lustre glder. Until now J never counts 
my years; but consecrated to, you, life becomes dear to me. 
If that whiph I have been told is true, I sliaU b(A (oag 9SMI 
this felicity. I^ast spuing Aurora, daught^ ^ TumSk rndfiiy^ 
bele, perceived Titan, brother of Priam. He wasbeautif«)$ 
and the goddess loved him. She descended fi^m h^ msj 
chariot, took Titon by the haqd, and cpnducted him intf the 
Isle of Delos. There Hymen secretly united tima j mi^ Au- 
rora obtained from the JFates immortality for her hudb^iui. 
But immortality exe9ipt^ us npt fromioldajgei avdmort^tocm 
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grpit old by the side of dMnities. Each ikvor which Tkm 
obtained from his cclesdai bride added five years to his a^ ; 
so that &t Aurora had twelve times enlightened the east, she 
saur l>er husband bending under the weight of decrepitude 
and ttnic. Titon supplicated the gods to abridge this eternal 
<rtd age ; and the gods, tbuched with his sad situation, chang- 
ed'him into a gra'sshopper. Under this new form he yet sings 
mth a feeble voice the pfeasiires of his fugitive youth : in a 
fcw days, perhaps, I shall mourn like him the evanescent 
dream of my present happiness.'* 

Adcviis sighed and %as silent. Venus tendeiiy embraced 
hhn and ret>lied :*— « Ah fear not such a change I in my bo- 
som you will never grow old ; my breath will renew thy youth 
Wise ovci^-sprin^ng roses.** These words, followed by en- 
^antiiig caresses, reassured Adonis ; fear disappeared, and 
pk«ii4ifo tbok its plac^ From this hour Venus was in- 
separable from Adonis ; armed like him with a bow and quiv- 
•IV she followed him through forests and across precipices. 
The Queen of Paphos submitted to the laws of Diana ; love 
swffocnted pride in the heart of a goddess. If the ardoi* of 
tiie chase Bometimes separated the lovers, they quickly re- 
joined each otheri if only to repeat, "I love thee." — l love 
ytm was not then in use ; it was reserved to our time to dis- 
tinguish respect and tenderness by the application of yow and 
thou* Yet when respect and tenderness are united, what pro- 
Roun must we employ ? I know not ; atxl I confess to you, 
my Emilia^ that while my lips repeat youymy heait says thou. 
Let not this tacit liberty alarm your dignity ; is it not by this 
prmioun we addi*ess the Supreme Being,andcan it be thought 
Efficient in resi>ect when we apply it to the i)ci-son we love ? 

Vemit ncfw proved tlie proud consolation of having forgot- 
t/m Apolk>. Adonis loved her, and loved for the first time ; 
it'wiisllie lo¥e of pmrity and truth. Cypris well knew the val- 
ve of this treasore i she enjoyed it with transport, fondly be- 
liOvtQg that fiQ one existed so happy as herself; but O how 
fie^tii^ k the bliss which springs from fortunate love ! 

Already spring h^d flown to i-cpose in the Isle of Cyprus, 
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9Xkd ftQtumn kCt the empire of the eardi to' wknery whe& M^rs 
returned covered with laurel% hojMiig to fiod Cypris stiUl hit 
own, Oa arriving he learned 4be miBmiderflfeMdii^ wJuob 
exisud between Vulcan and his wifey and he deemed it« 
food om€ia. But at the freezing reception of Venua hia hoficm 
vanished, and a crowd (^ glooniy s«Mipicions cune in their 
stead. The god was wise enough to suspect that a beauty 
mrely recalls her heart ejLcept jlo bestow it upon anotbeir* 
He guessed that Cypris had sooa^ secret attachment $ ttadAt 
she passed part of the winter in the Isle of Cyprosf tiiOM^ 
inu3t be some i^ysttery there, or he did ^ot.know womes* Mt 
soon learned from his spies that he had not mistaken Ae.gQA« 
dess. . * . 

The jealous god now swore the destmption of Adams ; hm 
lighted up in his soul the fire of glory, breathed into hkm • 
the fury of war and the thirst of danger. Adonis is no hm$f: 
er the same ; he bums to enccNii^er the moot forilHSS beaatk 
That warlike rashness in his eyes animates hb complexaopy^ 
and spreads an heroip grace over all-hb person. Never has 
Venus loved him so fondly, never feared so much for hb 
life. — (< Oh my Adonis !" she cries to him, ^ whence s[Minga 
this wild temerity J Dp you prefer Diana to that Venus who 
adores you ! Cease to seek for combats with monsters ; be 
content with the victory of my heart. Alas I to day I must, 
leave thee awhile, to take my place in the celestial court ; I 
will soon return, yet I tremble to leave thee. Ah, if I am, 
dear to thee, take care of your life, live for her who would be 
denied the consolation of dying with you."*— At these words 
she fondly embraces him and departs^ 

Hardly was her chariot Sown towards Olympus, than.MlM^ 
appears under the form of a wild boar. Uin bristling mane, 
his menacing jaws, his glancing eyes, reUfidk the impqtBOB» 
ardor of Adonis; he forgets Venus, forgrta himsei^ flies* 
like lighming, reaches the mcmster, and pierces him with hi» 
spear. The furious beast turns upon the young hunter, iwids 
his blooming flesh, and buifes his mund^rous teeth in l^s tbigb. 
Adonis falls, bathed iu his bloo^« 
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Zd];^ru8 be«rs th6 iMt dry of her Adonis to Uie ear 
^ Venus; Venus eciioes it) and the next moment her 
doves on t-a{»d wmg descend with her to the earth. The 
dfaltracted goddess rushes oter roeks and throug^h, thorny 
totkes^ which tear her alabaster bosom, pierce her deli« 
cate feet, and unloose her magic zone. She casts herself up- 
on her best beloved, closes his yawning wound) tears off her 
Teil, and wnly tries to repress with it the gushing blood 
which still bursts fonh, and runs in streams over hef 
trcR^ting hands. Useless and too tardy care ! His brilliant 
eyes are exdnguished, bis forehead pale^ hb yermeil lips 
gradually changing their color, resemble a &ded violet. In 
vain does the wretched Venus with difficulty raise that mo« 
tlonless body, press it in her arms, support his heart against 
hers, touch with her glowing mouth those dying lips, and 
seek to reanimate him with her divine warmth: her dear 
Adonis no longer feels, and it is a mass of ice which rests a- 
gainst her bosom. At once a mortal coldness seizes the god- 
dess ; she shudders, recoils, and falls back invoking death. 

Detesting an immortality which she could not partake 
with her lover, the unhappy Cypris sought to reanimate at 
least some part of him. She collected the blood which yet 
flowed from his wound, and from its faint warmth she raised 
the flower avemarie. Sweet and tender flower ! which shines 
in the morning and at night loses its lusture, emblem of life, 
you present to us in one day the fugitive image of youth and 

joy! '.:- ^ 

After this transformation Venus erected a temple on this 
spot to her dear Adonis. There she every year renewed his 
funeral ceremonies. In after times the inhabitants of Syria 
and (^Greece adopted these annual feasts ; the first day every 
one appeared covered with mournful garments, tearing their 
hair, and beating their breasts while they wept the death of 
Adonis : the next day ihey celebrated with joy his resurrec- 
tion and apotheosis. 

Having now rendered the last duties to her lover, Cypris 
thought of her own grounds. Whfle flying to the succor of 
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A4oi»ift ^ bsul neither &lt the puncture of ijbe rocksv aor the 
tboms of the thickets ; the sharp rose bushes were tinged 
with her bloody seTeral dixtj^ sprinkled the roses thepisqlye^^ 
Mid that flower which iuul till, then been of snowy whitenesftt 
preserved ever after the color of the blood of the goddess. 
. Thus 1} my £mili«i who never obfainany other favor than 
that of bein^ permitted now and then to present you with 
one of those flowers, in seeing it bloom upon your heart I 
gaze» and think I see the blood of Venus returning to iti^ 
source. 



FOR rHE POLrAUtHOS. 



Simplex Munditiis. — Horace. 
Mr. Editor, 

SiMPuciTY of style is one of the greatest excellencies that 
an author can possess. Whenever this quality prevails a- 
mong wriicr.s, it is considered as an infallible evidence of an 
enligluened period. He, who can enforce attention from the 
energy of his thoughts, will derive little assistance from the 
ornaments of language. He will not be under the necessity 
of multiplying his epithets, collecting numerous metaphors 
and similes, or of loading his composition with appendages 
extraneous and unnecessary. His periods will flow along 
with a cot}cise sententiousnes, at once clear and commanding. 
In a word, such a writer will resemble a straw-berry vine, 
(pardon a simile in a concise man) the less foliage, the more 
fruit. 

Being desirous of attaining this excellence, and convinced 
that practice is the only way of coming to perfection, I have 
endeavored for sometime past to imitate this manner of writ- 
ing. To be sure, it has cost me a vast deal of pains and la- 
bor. No modern wit ever labored half so long at an " im- 
promptu" as I have at this. My nights and days have been 
given to the business. I have had Demosthenes, Tacitus, and 
Dean Swift perpetually before me as models. I have used 
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the pnifcin^ htiok again and again ; and I here present yxAi 
the result of my toil. Foreigners reproach us with the lore 
of tttrgid bbmbadt, m^eretricious ornament, and unnecessary 
'verbosity ; let thei^ read my Morning' Wkik^ and reproach lis 
no more. 

« MORNING WALK. 

« JEAiftiY one mt«mifeg, in the pleasant month of May, ctie 
ihe Kght-bringififg sun had rjdsed his circular orb above the 
'1mve^•roHi^g sea^ to chase a^f ay the tenehrious shades, which 
envelop the tcrrestrlous land and the aqueous waters, while 
ifotmitant sleepers, supinely reclined upon their downy couoh- 
1CS, were enjoying the dulcifying pleasures of somniferous 
sleep, I early arose, and putting on my limb-covermg clothes 
and placing upon my aincijiut forehead my head-sheltering 
hat, I walked forth to enjoy the matin mornuig. 

As I was walking, 1 came into a fence -bounded' field, and 
toy step-taking feet being oppressed with weary lassitude at 
the ambulatory walk I had taken, I set me down upon a grass- 
green sod under the out-spreading branches of a leaf-bearing 
tree. The perspective prospect of nurturing nature was all 
before me ; the gregarious flocks were spread out upon the 
concave valleys, or browned without concern upon the protu- 
berant hills ; here you might see with your ocular eyes the 
two-horned o?f, and there the four-leggpd sheep \ here re- 
clined the female cow, and there fed the masculine bull. The 
sheep-tending shepherd had arisen to his woolly charge, and 
miih his curved-ciiook was beating the lanigerous hides of his 
fleecy flock ; the 8tream*flowing rill unitedly joined in a sym- 
fliOimoiiseonceft with the wind-blowing breeze \ and both of 
them together sent forth a whispering susurration ; over the 
brow*raising hill was departing the monthly-changing moon ; 
from the perpendicular chimney of the lowly-roofed cottage, 
arose the fumid smoke towards the blue-looking sky ; the . 
song-singiog bird^ were pouring forth their melodious notes 
from their thoracic throats. « Well," said I to myself, « we 
must all die some time or other." Having admired the beau- 
tiful scene) I retunijd home, and taking my prandiculous 
VOL. Ill . 5 
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breakfiMt) I went about the negotUtic busuM»9 of Uv» diHnimi 
day." 

Thus, Mr. Exlkor, I have endeavored to gire you a &ir 
specimen of primitive simplicity* I might have amused you 
with sonorous periods and empty declamation. I might have 
run on multiplying unnecessary wordS) stringing together te* 
dious circumlocutions, and neglecting the sense to improve 
the sound. But I was above it. I have chosen lo stick lo 
the good old Attic taste. I intended to laave a patlon^ for my 
countrymen -, and if my labors should bo the mesM o£ re- 
i^laiming one vicious writer, I shall not think my life misspent, 
although it has wholly and totally beenr devoted to die public 
good. PAUCILOQtJENS, 



FOM tHM POLTAVtHOS. 

AMERICAN DRAMATISTS. 

The reader can not be displeased at seeing a few more 
short extracts from the Indian Frinceaa, 

The foilowing relation of the adventures of a recottnoitruig 
parly is a fair specimen of Mr. Barker's talent at hnmorours 
composition. 

H^alur. When we had given the enemies of our ally, Powhatan, defeat-- 
ure, and sent the tough Miami in chains to Werocomoco, our captath 
despatches his lieutenant, Rolfe, to supply his place, here, in the town . 
and leading us to the water's edge, and leaping into the pinnace, away 
went we on a voyage of discovery. Some thousand miles wt sailed and 
many strange nations discovered ; and for out exploits, if poHeritj^ ro-r 
ward us not, there is no faith in history. 

jilicc. And what were your exploits f 
JVal, Itare ones egad ! 

We took the devil, Okee, prisoner. 
Al And have you brought him hither ? 
IVaL No: faisvot*rie» 

Redeem*d hun with some score or two of deer skins* 
Then we^ve made thirty kings our tributaries t 
Such sturdy rogues, thai each could easily 
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Mif a builklo to death with *• ioger. 

Al Bot hare yoo got their treasures ? 

' ir«A AH» my gifi 

fanpenal robes of raccooOf crowns of feather ; 
Besides the riches of their sevVal ktpgdoms 
A full boat load of com. 

Al. O wonderful! 

IPWL Ay, is it not ? But, best of all, IVe kissM 
Hie fittle finger of a mighty queen. 
Swettsottlt amdag the court'stet of her court. 
She gaive us a Virgiaian mascaradow 

Al^ Bost rccoUoct the lashtoa ojf tt i 

WaL €h1 

Were I to U^e tiU Time were in his dotage, 
Twould never from mine eyes. Imagine first. 
The seme, a gloomy wood; the time, midnight s 
Her squawship's maids of honor were the maskers ; 
Hieir masks were wc^t^es* heads curiously set on, 
And, bating a small difference of hne. 
Their dress eVn such as madam Eve had o« 
Or ere she eat the apple* 

JU. * Pshawl 

IToC These dresses, 

AH <^^ perfom'd with the self<ssme pOraado 
Which our fine dames at home btty of old Bruin, 
01isten*d most gorgeously unto the moon. 
Thus, each a firebrand brandbhing aloft, 
. Rush'd they all forth, with shouu and frantic yefli, 
In dance grotesque and diabolical. 
Madder than mad Bacchantes. 

^A O the powers ! 

WaL When they had finish'd the divertisement 
A beauteous Wolf-head cam? to me^— 

AL To you? 

Wal» And lit me with her pine-knot torph to bed-ward, 
Where, as the custom of the court it was. 
The beanteus Wolf-head blew the flambeau out, 
And then— ^ 

AL WeUI 

t 

T«l> Then the light bebg out, you know^ 

To all that follow*d I was in the dark. 
Now yon look gravet In futh I went to sleep. 
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Could a grim wolf riyal my g#Btlf lunh I, - 

No, truly, girl : though in this wiWerncM 

The trees hiwg foU of diverse coloured fruit, 

From/ orange-tawny to sloe-black, egad. 

They'll hang until they rot or ,ere I pluck them* 

While IVe my meltmg, rosy nonpareil 
Of the love scenes in this play, take the following, which is 
delicate, tender, and replete with artkss simplicity. The 
$ong that concludes it is a very happy and natural expression 
of the passion of a lover. 

Frincesr. Thott art my Ufe i 

I liv'd not till I saw ihee, love ; and now, 
i live not in thine absence. Long, O 1 long 
I was the savage child of savage Nature ; 
And when her flowers sprang up ; while each greciQ bon^ 
Sang with the passing west wind's rustling breath ! 
'When her warm visitor^ flu&h'd Summers cam/if 
Or Autumn strew'd her yellow leaves around 
Or the shrill north wind p^*d his mournful musict 
I saw the changing brow of my wild mother 
With neither love nor dread. Bulinow, O I now, 
I could entreat her for eternal smiles. 
So thou might'st range through groves of loveliest ^wer^ 
Where never Winter, with his icy lip, 
Should dare to press thy cheek. 

Jiol/e. My sweet enthusiast 1 

• Prs, O ! 'tis from thee that I have 4rawn my being : 
Thou'st ta'en me from the path of savage error, 
Blood-stain'd and rude, where rove my countrymen, 
And taught me heavenly truths, and fill'd my heart 
With sentiments sublime, and sweet, and social. 
Oft has my winged spirit, following thinei, 
Cotirs'd the bright day-beam, and the star of night, i 

And every rolling planet of the sky, 
Around their circling orbits. O, my love ! 
Quided by thee, has not my daring soul* 
P'ertopt the far off* mountains of the east. 
Where, as our fathers fable, shadowy huntet?: 
Pursue the deer, or clasp the melting mai4> 
Mid ever blooming spring ! Thence, soaring hi^hj 
From the deep vale of lengj^pd,afy fictiQ^> , . 
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Hast thou not heaven^wsu^ tvri»*4 my da^sle4 sifil^c 
Where sing the spirits of the blessed goo4 
Around the bright throne of the Holy One ? 
This thou hast done ; and ah I what couldst thou niore| 
BeloT*d preceptor, but direct that ray, 
Which beams from heaven po animate ^^tstence, 
. And bid my swelling bosom beat with love 1 

Xol, O, my dear scholar i 

-Pr*, Pr*y thee chide me, k>ve ; 

My idle prattle holds thee from thy purpose. 

Rol. O ! speak more music ! aud 111 listeii. to it. 
Like stilly midnight to iswcet Phihjmel 

JPrs. Nay, now begone i for thou mtt»t gqi : ah L fly. 
The sooner to rotura , 

^ol. ^ Thu«» th«;i, adMu 1 [mif^m. 

But, ere the face of mom blush rosy red, 
To see tl)« dew-besprent, cold virgin ground 
Stab'd by licentiott* icep ; O, long hOiOH 
The €»ot Qf th' earHfst furno^formtor, 
Po mark iu uopmt oa siorn** misty ah«M, 
With sweet good morrow wUl I wake my Xxat^^ 

JPrs, To bliss thou*It wakt me, for I sleep till then 
Only with sorrow's poppy on my lids, 

Mut'vu Embrace i and exit Rolfe,/oUowetHy Robin ^ Prittfaf looks ar^nmi^fl^ 
Pondingly, 
But now, how gay and beauteous was this grove ! 
Sure evening's shadows have enshrouded it. 
And ^is the screaming bird of night I hear. 
Not the melodious mock-bird. Ah! fondgirM 
Tts o*«r thy soul the gloomy curtaia bsmgs ; • 
ins ia thy heart the rough-loned raven sin^i* 
O, lover \ haste to my benighted breast ; 
Come like the glorious sun, and bring me day ! 

Song. 
When the midnight of absence the day-ecen^ pervading 

Distils its chill dew o'er the bo w m of love, 
p how fast then tb^e gay tint9 of nature are fMi^g ! 
How harsh seems the music of joy in the grove ! 
While the tender flo^r ^r^iops till return of the light, 
. Sti^'d in tear drops that ^1 from the eye of the ni^t, 
But O, when the lov'd-one appears^ 
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Like the tun a brigbtday to idq[HUt, 
To Um off those envious tean , 
To give a new warmth to the heart ; 
' Soon the flow'ret, seeming dead, 
Kaites up its blushing head. 
Glows again the breast of love, 
' Laughs again the joyfiil grove ; 
While once more the mock-bird's throat 
Trolls the sweetly various , note. 
But ah ! when dark absence the day-scene pervading 

Dittilt its chiU dew o*er the bosom of love, 
O ! lail then the gay tints of nature are fading I 
O ! harsh seems the mnsic of joy in the grove f 
And the tender flowV droops till return of the light, 
Steep*d in tear drops that fall from the eye of the night. 

I believe that every reader, who aspires to the privilege of 
exercising his own judgement, will tbink with me, that the 
writer of &e above extracts is worthy of Uie patronage of his 
countrymen ; and nothing but an abject submission to a des« 
potism in matters of taste, will withhold it. 

Of the writery Mr. J. N. Barker, I know little, except that 
he is the son of the honorable J. Barker, mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia, was educated at Princeton college, and bred to 
the profesdon of the law ; and is now a captain of artillery in 
the army of the United States. Tliat his attention has been 
coDudurably engrossed by the stage, is probable from Ms 
writmgs, and from his having performed the character of 
Hamlet some time since at Providence, in which it is said be 
discovered much theatrical talent, and received universaTap-* 
plause. Ja<iues. 



i FOR *taE POLTAVItHOS. 

THE FREEBOOTER. 

Advice to a Friend. 
Art thou poor ? expect nothing from any one : alms now* 
a*days have fallen to the lot of the i ich* 
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Mon Mou^ 

The Duke de Roquelaure, being one day alone with tiie 
late queen of France, and the princess of Cond6, was asked bf 
the queen, if he would not make some pretty impromptu for 
her ; on which Roquelaure having remarked that she had on 
plain green silk shoes, immediately answered her, What can I 
say, when Uie universe is at your feet ? (l*unUver9 e9t i vo9 
/licdM.J 

The Cardinal de Polignae, bebg asked one day by a lady 
of quality, what difference there was between her and a clock, 
simply answered, Madamejavecune montrc on eomfitelet heu» 
reaj aufirea de voua on lea oublie : (By a clock we cotRit the 
hours, near you we forget them.) 

Pi&oK, a French satirist, was met in the stirnts of Paris 
by one of his friends, in asute of intoxication, on Good Friday, 
who re{»imanded him severely for this flagrant breach of de- 
corum and fast ; to this, Piron calmly replied. My friendy^ 
when Divinity f alia a victim^ humanity may atagger. 

Epitaph. 
On the death of a person who was dumb, of an elegant 
shape, and supposed ^e particular favorite of a lady who has 
many lovers, one of them, who had been a long time Aipic- 
ious of the connection, wrote the following epitaph <mthe 
tomb oi the deceased : 

This is a lover's early tomb. 

Who died while yet in beauty's blootii. 

Iris for him drops many a tear ; 

Her grief, Fm sure, must be sincere i 

For none, of all her am'rous train. 

Was half so secret as this swain. 

jinecdote. 
One day, as Sir William Davenport walked Mong the 
Mews, an importunate beggar-woman teazed him for charity. 
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with c^ten repeating, God ftrenetvc your vwfshi/i's eye sight. 
—Why what's the mantel* with my efe sight, woman, said 
Sip WiHiam ; I fitwl no defect there. Ah, good Sir, I wish 
you n^vermuy, returned tli« beggar, for should that fail you^ 
you Tinist borrow a nose of your neighbor to hang your spec* 
kaoks on. 

' SONNET. 

fROM DRUMMONO. 

WiiAT doth it serve to see Sanaes biuroing lace I 
And skies enameird with both Indies gold ? 
Or moon at night in jetty chariot roUM ? 
, And all the glory of that starry place ? 
What doth it serve earth*s beauties^to behold ? 
The mountain's pride, the meadow's flowrte grace; 
Tfae stJiielit coine^esie of fcrrests otd. 
The sport «f ^owds whkh would themselves unbrace I 
What doth it serve to hear the Sylvan*s songs. 
The wanton mevle, the nightingalle's sad straine8> 
Which In darke shades seeme to deplore my wrongs ? 
For what doth serve all that this world containes, 
Sith shec for whom those once to me were deare, 
No part of them can have now with me heare ? 



# 



FRAGMENTS. 
Imitated from the Greek, by Jiicbard Cumberland. 

FROM CUBULUS. 

Three cups of wine a prudent man may take ; 
The first of these for constitution's sake ; 
The Second to the girl he loves the best ; 
The third and last to lull hkn to his rest, 
Then home to bed I But if a fourth h^ peitfs, 
That is the cup of folly, and not oufs ; 
Loud noisy talking on the fifth, attends ; 
The sixth breeds feuds and falling-out of friends j 
Seven l)cget blows and faces suin'd with gore ; 
Eight, and the watch-patrole breaks ope the door 
Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 
And the swiird sot drops senseless to the ground. 
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If lote be f<^ly9 a» the schools would prove, 
The man mutt Ibse his wits who fills tn love ; 
Deny him love, you doom the wretch to death, 
And thea it follows he must lose his breath. 
Good sooth ! there is a young and dainty maid 
1 dearly love, a minstrel she by trade; 
What ihax ? Must 1 defer to pedant rule, 
And own that love transforms me to a fool ? 
Not I» so help me ! By the gods I s^ear. 
The nymph I love is fairest of the fair; 
^ Wise, witty, dttarir to het poet's sight. 

Than piles of money on att ai^6r*fl night 
Must I not love her then ? Let the duQ sot. 
Who made the law, obey it I I will no). 

Etymology qf DecrtfiUudt. 
The comparison of human life to the burning and going out 
t)f a lamp was familiar with Latin aU^ors, as we know by the 
terms senes decrepiti. Plutarch entplains the origin of this 
metaphor thus : The ancients never extinguished their lamps^ 
but suffered them to go put of their own accord^; that is, by 
the last crackle. Hepce a lamp just about to expire was 
said decrefiitare^ to cease to crackle. Hence, metaphorically, 
persons on the verge of the graVe were called decrepit men. 

Religion. 
There are three strong passions ofthemind, which are in- 
imical to the influence of religion on the mind ; viz, Love, 
Avarice, and Ambition, which is stronger th^ the two former. 

Good Manners 

Abe ^gnified by the writers in civQ kw, by Uie expression, 
<< Bool mores,^' and are applied to persons who cultivate the 
virtues of charity and temperSDce. ComeEus Celsus, in his 
preface, says, the a»)sequenee of good manners is health, the 
offspring of temperance and exercise ; and likewise gives the 
isame prake to those who are moderate in wine. In short, 
*< Ifood tnuiners'^ are put in opposition to every vice of indul* 
geiicies and luxuries. 

Vol. III. 6 
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fOM tan ^^LTAHtHOi. 

SINGULAR .EPITAPH. 

The following epitaph," remarkable as it is, refers to the 

death of a son of the late governor of New-Hampshire, and is 

actually copied fropti a grave stone in the ' church-yard at 

Epping, where Mr. Plumer resides. 

Here lies 

the innocent Quintus Plumer, 

5th child of William and 

Sally Plumer. * 

He was bom on the 5 th 
day of the 5th month 

of the 5th year 

of the 19th centuryr 

, and drew vital air 

only 5 times 

5 days:^ 

THE MIRROR OF FASHIOJ^. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A ^^NTLEMAN OF RANK 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF qUALITT. 

LETTER VII. 

Before I proceed farther, my dear Countess, in the del^ 
of the wardr<^>es of our Anglo-Norman ancestors, I will iq* 
dulge your curiosity with the birth, parenUge, and education 
of the various materials for apparel, which rose and fiouriahed 
fr^m the close of tbe twelfth to the commencement of the 
fourteenth century. This genealogy of our a«t«, maau&c- 
tures, and commerce, ought BOt to be moee ioliiiisting^ the 
mind of a lady at her toilette, than to that of the stalOHifW 
seated profoundly in^ the ci^Mfiet of his country*^ 

^Ik, though used by the Saxon TiMmarehS)^ was boougfat 'wr 
tograeral use in England l^ the JfoinBima. The stufls mfM 
of this costly material were of differ^t kinds^ and accordingp- 
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if diadngioi^ied by ^ff^rest appeHatkms, tame of which were 
deriyed from the countries where the various manQ^cturet 
received their origin. For instance, sarcenet was so called 
from the Latin Saracenua^ or the work of the Saracent, The 
«aine resemblance to the primitive natne occurs in Franee, 
where they call it Saraainoia, Chaucer speaks of this light 
silken fabric by the name of cloth of Tara^ because it was 
Ivought from Tarury into Europe. Our ancestors also write 
of cloth of Peracy and cloth of Indcj both of which signify cloth 
of a , light blue or sky color ; but this they confined not to 
^Ik) they rather xneant by it any beauuful slight fabric of 
those orient colors. Silk is the parent stock of a number of 
inreciouB materials which I shall describe hereafter ; and, in 
some caseS) as in human pedigrees, you will find the cfffspring 
even fairer than the lov61y mother. 

Cendal, or sandal, was a rich silken manufacture of great 
price ; it was generally used for the lining of state-garments ; 
probably in summer, as it was understood to supply the place 
.of sables, ermine, and other furs. The old romance of The 
Moacj tells us that its color varied according to the taste of 
the purchaser, bemg red, white, yellow, or gre;n. 

The cloth of Tars, called in Latin Tartarinuay and in French 
77zrtieR,was a species of ulken stufi'that was sometimes mix- 
ed with gold. Dugdale represents it as having been of the 
color of blood, but DuCange speaks of it as a gaily figured 
materials sometifnes of a iur blue, interwoven with devices. 
We find it in England m the thirteienth century, generally 
wrought into the vestments of the priests, who call it Tatsi*' 
eua. * 

Taffiita was a transpare^ i^lk, wcHm l^ the ladies alone, and 
usually lined their ext^nal garments, which were composed 
of moare suiMtontod stuff. The sarcenet was also put to the 
aameuse. 

Satin, wlttch is one <tf the thickest manufiikctures of ulk» 
was of such hiffi price b the thirteenth century, that few be« 
fieatii the rank of princes ventured to b^ome its purchasers. 
Veivri (which Mathew Paris calls viUoau^ viUosus) is the 
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mfMC fnhnetitial Muff ^ito wUAh vUkcm bf ^Humn \ waA, tiki 
»l^» the bights wbilky ilooe pi««i»cd ta wwnr k in tlwkr 
4r^s»^«. We Jiod mantlet of Telvet and fur so 9rea% iral^ 
H^ in tUe«9 9^ieot 4^3 ttot wbm an £«cl <»* Coojiust died^ 
l^c^ or ^^ made them particular b^veota in tJieir htti iwiMft 
1^ tosl^mpnts. Nqw, on the demiae of oae of oior modom 
dp^agersy we have her mvffas t]s^>et8| {iir p^UsscAy aiUc% sat^ 
^s,a^d velvet robef /all made the spoil of uroMa^iBiMB, 
^hamlMpr-maidaf a^^ old J^wa I I muat $ob&ss chat I am aA* 
^ent Sritoo enough tQ declarq that I think did Eoghiad wm 
%im^ niQre jrefp^taUe plaoe vhoAfaer LmdsAociLadka 
|dQn«^ veve silfca and 99b\^h aod the ruddgrdam^iters of Mt 
jiepmanf 7. csoaMOtiBd themselves with imse^E-fWMOaiyylaie^al 
^st inrUb rat>it shin* But not to digvMs. 

Samit) or as some French authors tctmi 1^ aoM;^, fnaa a pe4 
^uUarly aplendida^ff*. It was Csequently vrm^ayn/k^M or 
silver, and often embroidered witlrmoit coatlf ^Ha^kmwaMf^ 
We hvi^ a.ppetly aQcoimt of it& utaeain the dasciipttion of^ttio 
isiaaqRe m the romance of Tkc Eo$e, Mirtb^-he taUs us, waa 
habited ^.in a vest of &amit> bedeeked with bimiisbed g<M; 
his garland was made of samite ornamented ^h roaes/* 
Gladp^^Sy in the same delectablie poeo^ eomea fiivth in << a 
robe of sam^t covered with gold*'* The prc^uiuig color <rf 
^ costly stuff was red ; but in, the old French hktorians we 
read of ro&ea de santit noir. The authot of the Chroniole of 
St. Dfivas assures us tluit the celebrated Qriflameyor consecra^ 
ed standard of France, W^ made of red samit adorned with 
tufts pf green sil^. 

Diaper, or diafirez^ as it was called according to the Frea^ 
^tymok^y and diasfi^s m datin, was a figured cloth com-f 
P9sed of a variety of rich materials, suiii as fine Imen thraikbi 
qi gold* It was oftefi worn by oQ^cera in the aivay over Aei0 
coats of mail, at which time it was usually embroidered w^ 
their resp^ictiye. ai;mprial beari^^. Th^ stuiT deBominafied 
darmuius by the («atipst d^maa by tl^ f'lwclb aild dsonai^ 
"^'ith i^s (frQm lUmascus the city in^whicii it waa first taimem 
fectureci). di^ed very litjbl^ firom tte» anckirt dii^r ; a|id 
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both wem socoidy) that io the i4th ceDtiH^ .four pmuids 
dwee thilMiigft wece giveM for aii ell of either stttfil 

. BaiftdkiDt, or ^mld€kmu9 && it is called in Latb, vas tkm 
most pnrec|oua fobrio that waxy c^intry ever produoeiib It wae 
coiwpoeed of thickly interwoven threads of gold with the rich- 
est silk) and so interwoveny that even jewels might be min* 
gled in its teicture. It derived its name from Baldac, the mo* 
dem ai^i^lataon o£ Bifc^toi^ from wtoae ingenious lortists it 
received its birth«-«r*Henry in« it appears^ was the first of our 
monarchs wha adqited this superb- vesture. 
. Cydaft waa another sumptuouS) manufacture which tmveU* 
l4 tQ us ffpm Ibe «a^ It derives its title from the knot of 
ift>i»<ii.ifitiM^ lM0^m f^j which are called CydtnAcM^ wlusre it 
W98 fii^Wifougbt It9 mmeri^ia muit have been very mag^ 
viSkOCDXf as we are told by writers that it was pui^ and goldt 
A (i«iWi»li^W4rQb^>Qf this truly r^gal twa^ was worn by the 
beautiful Princes of Bohemia 

. Now whether the vesj^B^t of the renowned CiiKlerdlftt of 
Heury-tale memory, were in imitation of that of the peerlesa 
lodith, made of cyduS) or of banidkias^ I am Bot ^onjtirer c* 
nough to reveal to yo«r Ladysikip. But as we are tofair that 
sweet maid did not comfpletely charm away the heart of her 
prince till she appeared in thb garment of highly wrought 
gold, I am inclined to conceive that the naiTator of the story 
had a mcMral conceidcd beneath this love»creating robe, which 
has yet to be reveal^ l^t will play the«wu;k^ andliftmg 
the mysterious veil, iHilbld to yow Itst^ing 8ex,inyfiur U- 
' rania, that the highly wrought golden vesture of tlve beaute- 
ous Cinderella} was noHiing move nor less than the highly 
wrought texture of a perfect female character. Her si^iters* 
gau^ trappings, x^^amely their dectitB and affectations^ had 
no power over the discerning eye of the royaljover. But the 
golden robe of integrity and thuh which, adorned Cinderella, 
imdtiie gia98 sU/tfier of ^merkf^ which supported hsr' steps, 
had their due effelet'on a. mail who sought for a virtuous wo- 
IBan, « whose pricrts above rubiea;" and the lovely, 'mfodest, 
^laccQmplisbedOinderelhi, became the partner of liis throne, 
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This sweet little fairy queen has hunied me so far in her 
enchanted chariot, from the looms of our industrious ancest« 
6rSi that, at present, I can say no more than avow myself, 
whether in Fairy-land or in Englandi ever your charmed 

Paris. 



POLYANTHEA AMERICANA. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE P0LTANTH08. 

Ir a few gleanings from American authors, thrown togeth- 
er without order or arrangement, and entitled Polyanthea* 
Americana, will add variety to your misceltany, or.inaiease 
the ayiusementof its readers, you may expect occasionally 
a c(»itribution from 

YoUrs, &c. Pbter Panoloss. ' 

The threefold state of man represented under the emblem 
of the butterfly. 

Oft on the iower, emboiom'd in perfume. 
Thou teett gay butt^flief in beaoty bloom; 
With cariout eye, the wondrous insect scan, 
J^ heaven ordainM a threefold type of man. 
First from the dung-hill sprang the shining form, 
And crawl'd to life a hideous, loathsome worm ; 
To creep, with toil, his inch-long journeys, cur8*d{ 
The ground his mansion, and his food the dust : 
To the next plant, bis moment o'er, he drew. 
And built his tomb, and turn'd to earth anew. 
Oft, from the leaf depending, hast thou seen 
Their tombs, with gold bedropp*d, and cloth'd in green ; 
fhere slept th* expectant, 'till the plastic beam 
Porg'd his vile dross, and bade his splendors flame. 
Then burst the bonds : at once in glory rise 
His form etherial, and his changing dies, ^ 
Full on the lucid mom his wings unfold, 
Starr'd with strong light, and gay in living gold ; 
Through fields of air at hu-ge the wonder flies, 
W4fti on t|ie beanos, and mou|iti th* expanded t)d^ 
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O'er flowery beiuities {^mftei o£ triunqth waves ; 
Imbibes their fragrance, and their charms out-hraves ; 
The birds his kindred, heaven his mansion, claims. 
And shines, and wantons, in the noon-daj flames. 

So man, poor worm ! the nursliiig of a day! 
Springs from the dust, and dwdb in humble cUy ; 
Around his little mole-hill doon'd to creep. 
To drag life's load, and end his toil with sleep. 
In silence to the grave his form descends. 
And waits the trump, that time and nature ends* 
There strength imbibes, the beam of heaven to bear ; 
There learns, refin*d, to breath its fragrant air ; 
Of Hfe the bloom, of youth the splendor, gains, 
And, clothM in beauty, hopes empyreal plains. 
Then, wing'd with li^, the deathless man shall riae, 
SaXL ihroi^ yon stars, and soar from skies to skies ; 
See heavens, o*er heavens, beneath him lessening roll. 
And feel the Godhead warnk his changing soul; 
From beauty's fount inhale th* immortal ray. 
And grow from ligbtf to Ught, in cloudless day ; 
Alid mom's fair legions, crown'd with grace, be known, 
The peer of angels, and of God the son. 

Dwi^t Confwtif •f CatutOt, 

Description of Evening. 

Now sunk the sun beneath the western main, 

And deepening twilight shaded every plain : 

The western beam decay'd : th' expanding sky 

Spread clear and boundless to th' attentive eye : 

Scarce fill'd, the nioon ascends the vaulted even. 

And sbw behind rolls on the pride of heaven ; 

With joy th' unenvious planeu round her play. 

Join their gUd beams, and swell the mimic day; 

From star to star the mii^ling lustre flies ; 

Unmeasur'd beauty clothes the ludd skies ; 

Hush'd in calm silence sleep the world serene. 

And floating splendor gilds the shadowy scene. IlU 
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SELECT SEJ\rTEJ\rCES. 

O Innocence I how glorious and happy a portion art thou 
to the breast that possesses ihce ! Thou feared neithefth^ 
cyesnor the tongues of mien. Truthy the most powerful of 
till things, is thy strongest friend ; and the brighter the Ught 
is, in which thou art displayed, the more it discovers thy 
transcendent beauty* Guilt, on the contrary, like a base 
thief, suspects every eye that beholds him to be privy to his 
transgressions, and every tongue, that lAfciitions h\k name, to 
be proclaiming them. /Vnwcfand Faheho^d im his Weak 
and t^eacherous allies; and he lurks trembling ih thte dark, 
dreading every ray of light, leSt it shotild discotei" him, and . 
give him up to shame and punishment* 

Nothing can be more irksdme to a generous mind> than 
to discover that it hath thrown away all its good oii€«s on a 
soil that bears no other fruit than ingratitude, 

Thbiie is, perhaps, no surer mark of folly, than to attempt 
to correct the natural infirmities of those we love. The finest 
composition of,humai^ nature, as well a& the .fiuest chin2^,may 
have a flaw in it ; and this, in either case, I am afraid is equaU 
ly incurable ; though, nevertheless, the pattern may remain 
of the higjhest value. 

' Attornies at6 td coun^etl^iray what afiothecariea ate tp 
/ihyakiansf only they do ttot deal in scrufiles, 

TitE chaste mind, like a polished plane^ may adhiil fot^l 
thoug^hts, without receivhig then* tihcture* 

What pefrsons are by starts, they are by hatUre. Toii^ee 
them at such times off their guard. Habit may restram TicCj ' 
and virtue,may be obscured by passion— but intervals best 
discover the man. 

All young animals are merry, and old ones grave. An,. 
idld woman is the only old anipaal, that is Gwev/risky^ 
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ORIGIJSTAL POETRY. 

ODE TO DESPAIR. 
' L ■ 
Hail gloomy monarch, dreadful king, ' * 

Whose frowns the s(ms of guik endure> 
And from whose more than mortal stingy . 

Even innocence is not secure s 
Thou com'st the guilty breast to rend. 
At onoe a tyrant and a friei»d ;* 
We feel thy dark, resistless sway 
Most cruel when wc most obey % 
Weak against thee is every charm, 
And feeble is the firmest arm % 
Thy softest whisper more can pain, 
Than sorrow's dart or slavery's chain | 
Thy weapons nothing can control ; 
They seize, afilict, subdue the soul ; 
Thy wand the softest scene can change, 
And make familiar objects strange, 
Turn all our comforts into woes. 
Transform our nearest friends to foes, 
Bid smiling pity stand aloof, 
Make consolation seem reproof, 
Fill the once tranquil breast with strife. 
And quench the social flame of life. 
Thy chains, by faul force combined. 
Can cramp the freedom of the mind ; 
Ch?dns such as tyrants never dealt, 
But oft b deep remorse have felt. 
AlLil|s, which man is doom'd to see, 
Sink in comparison with thee ; 
In swelling sorrow's sharpest pains. 
The cheering twilight hope remains ; 

<» I call despsur ^frundy because CO the guilty \x\% lUggeitioiii ht jutt*^ 
9L4yraiitt because they are severe. 
VOL. IJI. 7 
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In disappobtment's deepest wgh, 
The rain-bow pramisc beams on high ; 
In poverty's remotest cell, 
Calm consolations turn to dwell ; 
Nay» joy, in man*» departing breath, 
Hn trenibted on the Up of deaOi ; 
But thoti, relentless in thy sway, 
Com*st only to distress and slay ; 
No Wdden hopes thy pangs sOloy } 
N« mingling throbs of latent joy. 
When through the soul thy terrors nin, 
*Tis heaven resigned, tis hell begun. 

II. 
Turn o'er the vast historic page, 

Those I'ecords of the sins of roan ; 
See hew Despair, from tge to age, 
Has tortured life since life began. 
When Eden*s blooms began to fade. 
When min forsook its blissful shade. 
When the cold earth, with pang severe, 
Pirst tasted of a mortal tew, 
The seed of death was planted thei«, 
That was the birth-place of Despair ; 
The monster rose with scorpion sting, 
He rose in infancy a king, 
With wild, wiA still-increaMUg rage, 
Walk'd conqueror down from age to age ; 
Red with a guiltless brother's blood 
His victim tnark'd, the first-born stoo^i 
And raisM that cry, mce every where^ 
*Ti8fiuHi3hment t06 great to bear. 
Thou, wretched monarch, felt his power, 
In Israel's dark, distressful hour. 
When sorcery's horrid spells were tried, 
To learn the tniths which God denied,^ 
When slow the fnantled prophet rose, 
Jigid tdd the triumph of thy foes ; 
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From scenes ungueas'd at, mideacricd, 
He impious drew the veil aside, 
LookM in cm niin, guilt, and pain, 
Look'd in, and never smil'd again. 
Nor less did every heathen land 
Feel the dark influence of his hand ; 
Why is yon rugged vis^g^ gor*d ? 
Why drops the blood from Cato's swdrd ? 
Why docs that chief, opprest witb sb^e, 
Call virtue but an empty n^me i 
And fly, the pm^ of life to ^ve, 
To non^Bxisteiijce an4 the grave ? 
By softening terms, thiese deeds ve spare, 
Bttt the true reason was— Despur ; 
Through all the daricenM heathen world. 
His force was owvt^d, his bolts were hurlM ; 
Though oft he f^r'd life's infent bloom, 
Up always brooded o'er the tomb } 
Though soft th« mom of life might run. 
To die and to despair were one. 

m. 

Can nothing then his power restrain, 
Who thus, since misery's hoars began, 

Has held for years his iron reign 
O'er poor, deceiv'd, deluded man ? 

Yes — ^from the opening skies it sprang. 

And shepherds heard while angels sang ; 

Heaven gave the word — earth caught the sound, 

And all her echoes spread it round ; 

An antidote of heavenly birth, 

*Twas short, but powerful— P^ac^ on earth ; 

Peace ^ tiie mind long void of rest, 

Peace Id the soft, relentkig iH'east. 

Its force omnipotent to aid 

Despair confessed it and obey 'd, 

Forever lost bis iron crown, 
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And threw his torturing sceptre dowOy 
Departed only now to find 
An empire in the guilty mind ; 
. Man left his prison and his chains 
Restored to life and hope again. 
Though long the sport of sorrow's blast, 
He found the way of peace at last :— 
Thus when thiclL mists the heavens enshroud. 
The sun, behind some breaking cloud. 
With tranquil smiles and quickening power 
Liooks through the thin descending shower, 
Restores the brightness of the day, 
And chases all the gloom away. 

Al.fHBSIB0BU8« 

J/eW'Harueny Qet<^hcr 15M, laia. 
HYMN 

yO& THE COMMUNION SERVICE. 
For He ii the very Paschal taxeh, which was offered for at, and hath 
taken away the tins of the world. Therefore, with angeb and archangeb^ 
and with ill the company of heaven, we laJbd and magnify thy glorious. 
nwtte» XffAw^. 

Webbb streams the crimson sacrifice. 
Where bleedbg love in anguish lies. 
There may the guilty lave ;' 
That holy fount, in mercy given, 
Prepares the spotted soul for heaven, 
And spreading flows to save. 
Yes, Bfireading flows ;— diffusive pours 
The summer cloud, its grateful showers % 

Wide glows the fervid sun ; 
Wherever the lonely reed is bent. 
There mercy's healing stream is sent. 

There heaven's own work is done. 
And can it be, that he whose arm, 
Whose bosom shields his lambs from harm> 
Who clothes their path with flowers^ 
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Claim that the weak attain the rill) 
, Where scarce the perfect climb, to fill 

Their more expanded powers ? 

Is hope presumptive when she deems 
Her fav'rite Zion's silent streams 

Have qucnch'd great Sinai's blaze ? 
The waters from that sacred fount 
Extend their blessings o*er the mount, 

Ten thousand var3ring ways. 

Oh i if^ in simple strains, the pray'rs 
Of feebler saints, a Saviour bears 

To mercy's sovereign throne. 
Deem not that Intercessor e'er 
Will, from his censer, shake the tear 

Which love has made his own. 

We trust—and therefore in the choir, 
iThough angels and archangels higher 

Chaunt the REDEEMER'S name, 
Our voices shall the chorus roll) 
In lowly eloquence of soul. 

And humbly mean the same. B. 

TO ROSINA. 
RosiNA, I find thee a wayward young thing. 

So bashful and coy, yet so witchingly sweety 
Thit the heart doth eternally seem on the wing 

To sigh all my sorrows apd hopes at thy feet. 

True oft have I met in my journey on earth 
^ ^ The Hp that could kiss off the tear of regret, 
But never have known that a maid could give birth 
To a glow of enchantment so tremulous yet. 

I swear, my dear girl, when my head4^ve reclin'd 
On a breastthat responded with equal desire, 

And felt that my mbtress was melting and kind, 
I thought that I had all the heart could require. 
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The snow of the mountaki sdU heave on tby l^rcaat, 
And the star of the evdug sdll Ught thy vsSld tje ; 

For as soon would I barter my heavenly rest, 
As call from thy bosom one sorrowful sigh. 

B— a. 

TO THE SAME. ^ 

Wmr shines, if not for lover's bliss, 
The Mlvery moon so clear ? 

Rosina, yes, 

On nights like ^s, 
Thy eyes should sparkle here ; 

To light a kiss. 

To seal my bliss, 
And waken rapture's tear. 
These lovely hours are fleeting fast. 
For pleasure made -and thee. 

In the wild blast 

That hurries past 
I W8Ut thy form to see ; 

The hours run fast. 

But wMle they last. 
My fair, one fly to pae. B-—& 

IN MORTEM JACOB! LINGAN, DUtlS. 

LiNGANS, heu ! nomen potuit cui saepe tyranais 
Feire metum, patriae semper famamque tuae ; 

Vulgum tenibilem plorat fatumque titi sic 
Llberuis, fiUo ut se periisse cupiat. B— s. 

RHAPSODY. 
As doMniward sweepf the tide of tioie, 
See high resolve and hope subliiae. 
The miser's wealth, the lover's flame» 
And friendship's dear ddudbg name. 
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And «11 that -wit »id worth bes'tcnry 

That man can prise or hate belowi 

Swift as the heart's diiatmg blood, . 

Propeird^with jears beyond the flood $ 

Far, far to waft all earthly pride, 

Still sweeps that tide, that restless tide ; 

And, oh, 'tis grievous pain to mark 

How ruin strikes seGurtly dark ! , 

'Tis sad to see upon <mr way, 

A harebell or a « rose decay ;*' 

Then, oh, how must that soul be gloom'd, 

That wisely sees 4 nation doomed ! 

No matter where the man reudes, 

On Swamscot's banks or on the Clyde's, 

If to his country he be tru^, 

A Yankee or a SLickapoo ; 

The blood must often tinge his face, 

Who marks his^native land's disgrace. 

Fix me on Zembla's frozen i^iore. 

Or where the west-wind breathes no more ; 

'Tis better &r, most shunn'd of men, 

To live— to die a denizen. 

Than in the land we call our own. 

Hear libeity's expiring groan ! B— s. 



MQJSTTHLY DRAMATIC RMVIEW. 



<* MAOMIPICABO APOSTOLATUM MIUM. 

Thb commencement of a^ew theatrical campaign impose 
cs upon us editors, (to use a colloquial hyperbole) a most ter- 
lible task. Our readers, some of whom are as anxious to 
know the state of the Thespian corps, as our political quid- 
nuncs are to hear news from the squadron of the lakes and 
the army of Canada, little think, (good easy souls !) what we 
poor critics undergo in being obliged to be eye-witnesses of 
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all the dramatic representations during the season ! what 
pains ^e take to qualify ourselves for the dignified office of 
censorship ! what time we waste in studjring to give variety 
to our forms of expression, in order that we may avoid the 
dull repetition of" Mr. A. appeared to very great advantage" 
— ^* Mrs. B. performed with great spirit"— '< Miss C. sung 
most divinely**—" Mr.D.as usual, was rapturously applauded" 
— ^< Mn E. set the house in a roar of laughter"—" Mr. F. 
was extremely comical, aa was also Miss I. while Mrs, J.^s 
brilliant tolents eclipsed all her competitors"— and " Mr- K,- 
outdid all his former outdoings,** 8?c. &c. &c— and least of 
all do our readers realize tlpie hazard we run of getting our 
critical pates cracked, for cracking an unlucky joke upon 
some reeling Roscius, or bestowing gentle castigation upon 
some "periwig pated fellow," that " out-heix>d8 Herod." 
But, since Fortune « will buckle'* this « burden on our backs, 
whether we will or no,'* we will epdeavor to muster up "/ra-^ 
Hence to endure the load" Therefore, reader, here com* 
mences our Monthly Dramatic Review— 

" But, if black scandaU or foul-fac'd reproach, 

Attend the sequel of your imposition, 

Your meer enforcement shall acquittance us, 

From all the impure blots and stains thereof : 

For heaven doth know, and you may partly see, 

How far we are from the desire of this/' 

Boston Theatre. 
Oct. 4. Man and Wife — Wags of Wuidsor. (I)* 

(1) The novelties presented on the opening of the theatre consisted of 
two figures, representing the tragic muse standing on a pedestal on the 
right side of the stage, and her sister the comic muse, placed at the left, 
the work of Mr. John R. Penniman, a gentleman, whose taste and gen- 
ius in thje art of painting are well known to the public, and deservedly 
celebrated. The stage doors also, the piUstres, balconies, &c, have been 
newly painted and decorated. 

ThS priacipa! performers of last season, who had parts assigned them 
in the pUy, were saluted with the usual expressions of approbation. Mr. 
M^FarUnd, hitherto known to the town as a sifter only, came forward as 
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6. heir at Law {*)»--ftcteiiia. 

8. Exile (3)-:-No'Spng rio Supper. 

aia att^ In the character of Coriieiiu* O^Dedimus, in the ton^y, and fs Xmm## 
Mac Tzvouihr, in ihe aftet^iece, in both which he was very tiiece^ftfuL 
His songs, three in number, were loudly encored. As the first inpref- 
lions made by an actor on the audience are generally lasting, and always 
important, we think Mr. M'Fariand was a lucky fellow to becast in two 
guch characters for his first night's perfonnaoce. A Mr. Ho^es came 
^ mt'mJ^uU>ur: he fxnsesses iM figiire and address of a gemleman ; and 
tatbese we are t^ he adds the acccnpHahaietiti of a scholar; but th« 
4iHbarrass»^ and amkwxtdpm* with y^hkk he «tnifl^d, evinced that it 
' mis his first appearance on the suge; Time and experience, which ai« 
necessary to unfold the sXicccss of all experiments^ will determine whether 
he has chosen a profession that he can pursue with honor and profit. 
' (2) This excellent comedy of Colman the younger, though possessing 
great variety of character, is chiefly celebrated for that pleasant but ex- 
travagant satire upon pedantry, exhibited in the character of ZV. Pangkiu 
"tliis humorous caricattA'e was som^ years shice portrayed in all its farcical 
gravity by Mr. Twaits, 

« Whose looks were jokes-^whose very steps a pun." 
Mr. Spillier's personation of the pedant was less extrava^mt, but was sea- 
soned with enough of the whimsical and ludicrous, to keep «< laughter 
.holding both his sides." Mr. Spiller is a meritorious a^tor, and is rapid- 
ly advandng in the public estimation. The parts were generally played 
with spirit, and in such a degree of perfection, as to evince more than or# 
dinary exertions in the respective performers. 

* (3) Mr. Stockwell, having resumpd his situation in the theatre, after an 
absence of one season, reappeared in the part of Baron Alltraihff ; his taU 
enu are an aequiutiQn of importance, dmnt Caimar has but little to sty 
in the piece, and the sengs, orighially written for the part, have, from ne- 
cessity, been heretofore omitted! The Gm»# was restored to his muhal 
IfMrv by Mr. M'Farland. It' is a common complaint that vocatistt are not 
^itorr. * How far the chargemay be substaatiated against Mr. MTarland, 
if.a question we shftU not attMlipt to decide; yet if a clear and distinct 
utteraace of the nowds dxai snOimmit of a soiig be of any worth, (and to 
tiiose, who wish-for the gratification of the sv/^as well as the ear, it will 
outweigh all the chromatics, and eadences, and bravuras even of Catalani 
licrsdf) he may put in his chum to the af^robatlon ef « the judicious.*^ 

Mrs. Young makes a very charming figure, and exactly enters into the 
^aracter of Akxinas but her cotiimie is " semethtng at odds** with pre- 
Vol. III. 8 
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1 1. Speed the Ptough (4)— Lodoiska. 

priety. A boonct no bigger than a nut-shell, and armt with no covering 
boccbeif^whit^ tlda than aiAbatttr," dim^ a jfHBiraef on ibot&o^^ 
Tobolfkl^ MoMow, timild be bat a sortj defence sigaiiist the Siberia^ 
viaier, ifbitli covld dtfttrojr the •i a tl n ci M e ann^^ of Mapoleen. 

(4) Mr. BAt^wpih hat often played J^nrmir Asi/M, and we have adwa^ 
Aoogbt ft a very fee perfonnance. Hit etyle 6f pfaying that c h aiae t g 
jplacet It in the first rank> if It does not abtolntely exceed any piece of act* 
tog within the scope of hn powers. Thecharacterk disfigoredby akinA 
of provincbl dfadett, n nfa for aM e to the display of very stfong fteUnfi 
Tet, he enters eo cwnpktrfy into the ehamter» «kat in hit !««»«• .w# 
ijrget the nnnners and tlw Alect of the impofiihed and low4>f«d Jmpp 
it ; and teeoidy the man of nprightness, whose heart overflows fotht^if 
d^nett, and whose actions are sdt governed and directed by tbestricteiA 
««ieaofhoiW,noraKcy,attd 'Mtm, In some pMts he it deeply pathetic: 
ait In the fieMowing scene. 

Ash, Poor thing!— What can be the matter— She lfliek\l up the letter 
k^ thic box, aiBi theft bnrsted into teayt (i5»*t 4if l*r A««F.> 

JOaMe. Yes, Tummas, the locked it in that box sure enough (sbaia a 
baucb ofkey* H>a$ buHft at her side./ 

Ash. What be doing. Dame ? what be doing > ^ 

Dame, fiffHk a^iei hdijftrtnet,) Nothing; I waa only touching tbCfT 
keys. (7*^ look at the hm aad isyt signiJuoMi^J 

Ask' A good lightish bunch ( 

Dame. Yes ; they are of all sizes (<% fook as Before.) 

Ash. Indeed r Well— Eh >— Dame, why danH ye speak v^fam cin'elt 
chatter vast enow ssometimes. , . • . # 

Dasme, Nay, Tummas— I dare tay-^f-^you know best— but I thmk I 
could fin d 

,A^. WeUBhi-— -— yo«canJ^ttryymilmaw/,j*iel5f^*rf«^; Yon 
can try, just vor the vun on't ; but mind» dan't ye make a noise (she tfmi 
it.) Why, thee hasn't open'd it f. 

Dasae. Hay Tttonnas, you told me ! 

^«&. Did U 

Dastu. There's the letter ! 

Ash. Well, why do ye gi't to I ?■ 1 dan't want it, I'm «ure poM^ 
it-^e turns If wer^—sbe eye* if eagerly — be is about to «5^«i'/^— She's comiog f 
sh^s coming ! (he aaeeals tbe tetter^ they tremHt mioUsafy.) No, she's gm 
into t'other room {tbey hang thsdr beads, tkjeeteMy.tbea look a#«ic6 rt&r.) What 
mun that fcyther and mother be doing that do blush ^'^d tremble rttheir 
own datcr*s coming {loeets.) Dang it, has she desarv'd it of us— Did she 
ever deceive us ?— Were she not always the most open-hearted, dot^uyeit^ 
kindest—- and thee to goalikea spy aiul open her hot, poor thing! 

Dasise. Nay, Tummas— — 

Atb. You did— I zaw you do it myzel— you look like a thief, now— 
you doe— Hush ! — no — Dame-i- here be the letter — 1 won't read a "tm^ 
on't, put ft where thee vouad it, and as thee vonnd it. 

Datne, With all my heart (she retstnu th§ ktkr f tb^bttc) 
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Aii. (emhacts ^) Now I can wi' pkattire jiv^ my wold wife, aodloojc 
my child in the vace again — HI call her and ax her about it ; and if she 
daQ*t speak without di^^uisenient, 1*0 be bound to be shot—- D^oie,bethe 
colour of aheame off my face yet f — I never zeed thee look ugly before 
>■> *6tt8aa, my dear Sue, come here abfej woolye f 

How I do hflt« the iM>i«e of thic dom'd buach of keya^But fatett thea^mjr 
child— dan*t forget that vartue to a young woman be vor all the world 
like— -like— Dang it, I ha* gotten it all in my head; but zOmebowf^l can*t. 
talk it— bM rartue be to a young woman what corn be to a blade o'whes^ 
4o you zee ; for while the corn be there it be glorious to the ete, and it 
be caird the sta^ of life ; but take this treasure away, and what do re* 
flC^in f why nought but the worthless straw, that man and beast do tread 



His aethig hi t^ abow icd|6 w« ha^e never leen furpassad. Hie ag- 
liation with whith be half ctuseiits to the opeoUig of the trunk— the re^ 
SBorse of cofascience for his hati«g injured his daughter— the satisfactioo 
/Ot mind after having replaced the letter, unread— and the dignified sim^ 
pHcity and parental teudemeii, with which lie pronounces the conducBng 
•enteBee, are among the fbiest couches the art of acting can produce. We 
* .^BMfe one more pitsage from the play, in whic^ though the success of 
JMr. Fs acting is inferior to that id the preceding quotation, it neverthc- 
Ifets if S^iperior to the attempts of any other we have seen, fts superiori* 
ty consists in the more refined chasteness with which the ''action is suited 
W the word.'* . 

Sir PhHh, To9 hear my determination. If you disobey, you know, 
what will follow— ril leave you to reflect on it. [Exit. 

« Jkb, WtM, Zitr^ in argufy the topic, and then you may wiut upon me, 
^nd ril tell ye. (makes the tmotioa 9fturMHg out) — 1 8hou*d be deadly awk* 
ward at it vor zartain— however, FU put the case— Well ! I goes whizt- 
Ung whoam— noa, drabbit it 1 1 shou'dn^t be able to whiztle a bit, Tm 
,fl«re. Wdly I goes whoam, and I zees Henry zittin^ by my wife mixing 
up someiit to comfort the wold zoul, and take away the pain of her rheu* 
ipatics— Very well ! Then Henry places a chair vor I by the vire zide, 
and zays— ^Varmer, the horses ht fed, the sheep be folded, acKl you have 
BOthing to do but to zit down, smoke your pipe, and be happy !" 'Very 
well ! (beemet afectid.) Then I zays— ''Henrv, you be poor and friendless, 
'so you must turn out of my houze directly. ' Very well ! then my wi^ 
stares at I— reaches her hand towards t^e vire place, and throws the pok- 
er at m)r head. Very well ! then Henry ^ves a kind of aguish shsJce, 
and getting up, sighs from the bottom of hts heartr^hen holding up hie 
. iMtad like a kuig, zays— ^ Varmer, I hkve too long been a burthen to yoo 
—Heaven protect you, as you have mer-Farewell ! I go." Then I zave, 
M if thee doez 1*11 be donm'd !** (with great energy.) Hollo ! yo^ Mr. Sir 
^hiKp I yow may come in * 

' We have dwelt so long upon the merits of an individual, that theiittl^ 
we have to say of the other cl^aracters may seem like want of proper im- 
partiality. This, however, is not the fact. Mr. t)ickspn has long been 
lEffowp a> ^e iegitimat* rcpmeotitive of % AM Handy. Mr. SpiJIer li 
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13. Road to Ruin (5)— Poor Soldier. 

1 4. School of Reform (6)— Wags of Windsor. 

^flwj^ Hawfy^ Mr. Young in ifMrjr, and Mrs. Young in Miu BUmdfmat^ 
displayed iheir respective talents with mych applause. Sir PBUip Biand- 
fifd was played by Mr, Cole, <his first appearanoe here for some years) of 
w^om, and th? r^piresei^tatives of the iuferior parts, we can ouly say, that 
¥ When good will is showM, though it coine top shor^ 
The actor may plead pardon." 

(5) Mr. Tyler^ a member of t<ie « Old ^metlctfH Cmpany^ and for many 
years past a performer of eminence in the New- York theatre, taade hit 
appearance in Mr* Dorniqn. Simply to say that we wer^ pleased with hb 
representation of the character, would not ej^press the opinioo entertained 
of his merits, ^e is said to be sixty-five years of age ; and, oonsideriQg 
that he has probably been on the st^ge two thirds of that time, the em-. 
^arrassment, under whicU he evidently su^ered, was a little surpriskig;^ 
and proves, at least, that an pver-ijireening confidence is not among hia 
attributes His person, dress, aod manmu's* excited a degree of vv^ 
eration ; and the tone of his vpice wa$ weU adapted tQ the itji^ignatioii 
justly awakened by the profligacy of a son, bu[t restrained^ a^d somei;imijet. 
pverpowered by the doting fondness of parental afTectiou. 

Mr. Young*s Harry Dornton exhibited the strong outlines of the charac- 
ter, filial affection, and a deep sense of friendship and honor, in glowing 
colors. It is however in ehara<;ters that require the aid of the more pow- 
erful passions, as angit^y revenge ^tfpr^c, ^c that he exerciscs his talents with 
the happiest effect. 

To the honor of New-England, we have no such characters amongst 
«s as Goldfinch ; and to an audience compesed of Americans, it appears at 
the very extravagance of caricature. In England, however, in high lif» 
as vfc'ell as in low, human nature is disgraced hy real Goldjincbei ; and if wc 
may trust the assertions of Englishmen themselves, the author of the <* Road 
to Ruin*' drew this character from a well known pattern then living. 
Mr. Spiller*s personation of GoUfincb is said to be a copy from that of the 
<;elebrated Lewis— rif so, it undoubtedly approaches to, though probablic 
falls short of, the reality of nature. 

The operatical farce of ** The Poor Soldier,*' with the attractions of 
Mr. Tyler's Fitxroy^ Entwisle's Durbyt and M'Farl^d's Father Luh, met 
with unusual approbation. The lovers of chaste and simple melody were 
yghly gratified with The Tvfins of Latona, sung by the first; while the 
^rollery and humor of the twp latter afiforded, a svfi&cient stQck of miitl^ 
(or the devotees of Momus. 

(6) In cpnse^ifen^ of the military neview this day, the ^eatre ivta 
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15. She stoops to concjuer — Heroes of the Lakes, cr the 

Glorious Tenth of September. 
J 8. Rich and Poor — Heroes of the Laken, 8cc. 
ao. Foundling of the Forest — Sixty-'J'hird Letter. 
32. Inkle and Yarko — Timour ihc Tartar. ' 

35. Soldier's Daughter — Heroes of the Lakes. 
27. OurselTes(7)— The Romp. 
29.. Ourselves— Valentine and Orson. 

opened in the evening, and attended by Major-General Crank, Brig- 
adier-General Welles, and other general and regimental officers, in fuH 
uniform. The audience, which was numerous and fashionable,, t€8tifie4 
their satisfaction by repeated plaudits on Mrs Powcirs recitation of « The 
Standard of Liberty" and Mr. MTarland»s song, • Arouse, arouse, Colum- 
bia't •oa§i arome,** which, among other things, were introduced as an in- 
teitede. 

(?) ** Ourselves,** a new comedy, is not characterized by dialogue of 
much humor, wit, or vivacity. Some of the scenes are not without inter- 
est; ^)Ut the whole plot is so obscure and intricate, that the mind is rath*^ 
er fatigued than entertained by the unceasing attention required to keep 
in view the connexion of the various incidents and characters : and to 
relate what we suppose to be the fable would occupy more space than w^ 
can well afford. There is a pair of Platonic lovers, Fitzaubin and Augusta, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Young took much pains to render pleasing to the 
spectator. Mrs. Powell had the character of an unknown lady, to which 
even her talents could impart but little interest ; and it was lamentable to 
see our favorite Entwisle, striving against the grain, *« if we may be allowed 
the expression'* to play the fashionable coxcomb, or, as he chose to call it, 
c^eumb — such labored playing^ and •* the death of a friend, would go near tp 
qiake a man look sad.** The character, which aiibrds the principal a- 
inusemeQt, is J\dr. O^Shaunanhan^ a full-blooded Irishman, as his name im« 
ports ; which Mr. M'Farland delineated with his usual ^delity. 

Among tke novelties said to be preparing by the managers, 9re 
Tht Afritams, a drama in three acts, by George Colman, the younger^ 
The ^ikp, or the CbUd of tbe Desert, a play in three acts, by Wiilian^ 

BiinoDd ' 

The Sleep^Walker, a farce by W. C. Qulton ; and 
Mr, H, w beware of a bad name ^ a farce in two acts. In addition t% 

which we beg leave to recommend 
7*v6|//M&MiWM^M,ameIo-draipe»by I.N. Barker: and 
Onr^, a tragedy, by Joanna Baillie. 
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MR. J, H. PAYNE. 

FROM A LONDOir PAPBR OV JVHK 5. 

Thk traf^j of Bougia^ was last night rtpreiented ; and 
Wrodoced to the notice of a London aAidienco, Mr. Joan IL 
PATKBy a native of the United States, a young gentleman of 
wry considerable dramatic powers. 

The applause he received at his irst approaeh was ar* 
doit and umversal ; he acknowledged the ansptcious Idnd 
greeting of the audience by several grateful obeisances. It 
was pleasing to observe the singular eagerness of the audience 
to hear the well known speech in which J^orval acquaints us 
with his namC) and the events that first brought him into no* 
tlce. This speech^ from its length, is a laboriova task Co Ibe 
reciter^ let him be ever so well gifted Cat the task ; it is 108 
long) and is a very severe trial of chaste recitation to asy per- 
, |»rmer. Mr. Payne's delivery and manner were more than 
merely good, though there was no opportunity for dis|4ay. 

His new readings were judicious and remarkable. 

With regard to Mf. Payne's dress, nothing could have been 
more classically elegant and appropriate, (if we except tlie 
sandals.) Great taste was shown in the display of the orna-^ 
ments, and the graceful adaptation of tlie dress to his person 
and figure. It was perfectly characteristio— and what wc 
particularly remarked, as a novelty of much importance, iha 
dress was not changed, as has been customary^ The histoiy 
©f this dramatic action docs not certainly justify the chimge 
made by any of Mr. Payne's predecessors, nor could it be v$ 
reality at all probable that at such a lime, place, and occasion, 
Mtrval should have put off his first suit. The time of the 
action is less than onh day. The modem miliury bonnet^ not 
worn in J^torvafa time, was most judiciously thfovm aside, 
and an ancient Scotch bonnet, with the eagle plume, used in 
its place. 

The ancient and characteristic Scotch dagger, with a knife 
and fork attached, was also fastened in Mr. Payne's belt, and 
produced a novel effect We must defer to another criti^ 
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cism our further remarks on Mr. Pa3rQe's new readings, and 
proceed now to an observation which we ^oiild be unjust to 
wihthbold. Though our duty to the pul^ic, and our reverence 
Ibr science^ will oblige us from time to time to take the 1U»^ 
ty of admonishing Mr. Pajney and of offering him sugg^tioBa 
for his imprtrement) truth will bear us out in declaring our 
ofMnion that Mr. Payne possesses all the intrinm requisltits 
ciB. great actor, and that many of those requntes were #]>• 
hUated at his deku^ though they wero not devdoped in tbrii# 
full extent. 



DIED, 

At Plymouth, (Eng.) on the 15th of August last, Captun 
WILLIAM HENRY ALLEN, late commander of the U- 
nited States brig Argus, of a wound received on the 14th, in 
the action with hb Britannic Majesties brig Pelican, in the 
38th year of his age. 

Thus it is our painfol duty to record the death of one of 
our most respected and promising naval commanders. Capt. 
Allen was a native of this town, and son of Gen. William AU 
l&a^ an officer of the revolution. He entered the navy as a 
midshipman about 14 years ago, had served on board differ- 
ent vessels, and always gained the love and esteem of his com* 
manders. As a disciplinarian, he was excelled by none ; ani 
DO officer of bis rank surpassed him in nautical skill. He 
served in the Mediterranean during our war with Tripoli, 
and the present war found him with the ^lant Decatur, as 
his first Lieutenant.*— In the splendid action with the Mace- 
donian, he contributed not a little in adding a new star to th« 
consteUation of our naval glory. He took the coinmand of 
that ship when almost a wreck, and conducted her to port in 
safety.-— In consequence of his merits he was promoted to a 
Master Commandant, and appointed to the command of the 
Argus. Although he did not conquer in his last engage- 
ment, he did not fall ingloriously. He would not quit the 
deck until compelled by loss of blood. The superior force 
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of the enetny did not deter bitn from seeking the bloody con* 
flict. When glory called, Allen was not wanting. Had it 
pleased God to have spared him, we doubt not but that the 
American stars would have again waved in proud triumph 
over the British union. 

As a private citiaen, Captain Allen was esteemed and re- 
spected by all who knew him ; and long shall nirehcrtdin plea»* 
ing remembrance the time we last saw him. On receivmg 
the information of his death, colors were displayed at half 
mast* in various parts of this town. While his townsmen min* 
gle their tears with those of his bereaved parents and friends, 
we hope they will not forget the tribute of respect due to tlie 
brave, who fall in the service of their country. 

[^Providence American*'] 



We cannot omit the ofifiortunity^ pxeaented by the com- 
mencemenl of the third volume of our new aeries^ to express 
9ur grateful sense, of the increased patronage ofthefiublic^ 

A correspondent in the county of Essex has sent us an an*- 
$wer to the mathematical question in the Polyanthosfor Octo- 
ber lasty 

2846 84c. 8m. + 

As an equivalent for the omission of the usual sheet of music ^ 
tight pages (f letter-press printing are added to the present 
number. 
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We diallBfeveraairytiiehoiMnbwIiiehwkandleflnunirobtuii inMnr odier caiue. if 
we elm be nombered unoDg die writers who hairegmo tttlw to ^^ 



BOSTONIAN SCENERY. 

^ Hiott Toil! tliat mak'st, where our TOiuig emi^c growi, 

The wildeniCM bloom bieauteoot at the rose. 

Parent of wealth and joy ! mf natioi^*t friend I 

Be present Nature's rudest works to mend; 

With all the arts of polish'd life to bless. 

And half thy ills, Humanity ! redress. ' 

Thy voice, that dissipates the saya^ gUkm, 

Bade, in the wild, unwonted beauty bloom t 

Bade houses, hamlets, towns, and cities rise, 

And tow'rs and temples gild Columbian skies. 

Col. Humpheiis, 

The view of the meeting house in Charles-street, with 
whkh this number is embellished, is but one among the many 
proofs^ which might be adduced of the spirit of enterprise and 
industry, that lately pervaded the metropolis of New-England. 
The land on which this edifice is erected, and indeed the 
whole of Charles-street, twelve years since, was covered with 
water at the flood of the tide in Charles river, and was formed 
of earth carcied from the hill on its easterly side. Part of the 
ground, thus made, was given to the third Baptist Society in 
Boston, for the site of a meeting house, by our distinguished 
fellow-ciUzens the honorable Jokathak Mason and Harri* 
soH. G. Otis. The meeting house at Cambridgeport and 
most of the buildings surrounding it, which fill up the distant 
part ot the view, have also been erected within the same 
period. ,; 

VOL. Illf 9 
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A COimSB OF 

LECTURMS OJV- JSTATURAL PHILOSOPHTy 

Br s^. ZArHROPj yujr. m. u, 

LECTURE THE NINTH. 

VMOLOGT'^Mitural Fhenomenay ' caused of influenced btf 
JRlectricity. 

. Ti^ a^empts of V^ath^d a^d kgetitoiig mkti to account for 
the rormation and continuance of volcanoes, and the causes tjf 
earthquakes, have been various and contradictory. As yet> 
no theory of them has been framed, which can be accepted 
by philosophers as adequate and satisfactory ; sdll, many sub- 
stances ksve ^ean disxrovertid in tli'e vour^ 6f ii^endotial re- 
search, or by acddfetft, ^fifen ih qtJest of tftteef «euYi:«ft -of nat- 
ural phenomena, that it^ liA<5[uestlonably pbteift ttteans of 
producing most of the cbnVulaons and fires, Vhich 6clcasion- 
ally agitate our globe, or permanently pour their burning 
contents from the <;Kate« of «ome of its mountains. In a 
brief epumeration ofm &^ lof these theories, we shall not find 
our time misemployed. We shall^ if we do not penetrate die 
arcana of Nature with etmj^^t succesft, ki this niynterious 
and ^^ul idepartinent, at least have occasion to admire the 
graiidetir of her operations in the interior of the earth, and to 
tenerate the power, Whose instruments of effecting the nrost 
beneficent purposes, are to theeyfiof the wisest t)f mortals 
too terrific for a Bteady survey-— too stupendous for measure- 
ment or comprehension. 

The* first tiieory of volcanoes and earthquakes, wliiel^ I 
shall mention, is that of the eloquent ^d teamei BufTdn. As 
I shall have occasion, in die course of t^islecturv, to i«e]Dition' 
the term pyrites frcquendy> I Will giv« you a definition of il^ 
sufficiently ckar to render ft it^tligible to d^e, who ^^ftOt 
already acquainted with its signification. 

The pyritefe is a genus of inftanraiable substtmces, t<*l* 
posed of sulphur, which has saturated itself with metals. 
There are various kinds of pyrites, as of gold, arsenic, ipotti, 
&c. *The species, called martial pyrites, or roarcasite, is the 
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prificipM ore of sulpJuqr, and Qosiuinsi auch a quantity of that 
8<ib$t^ce, io prpporlioQ to iron^ t)i»% v/hm thoroughly m- 
9amed, ox he^t^^y U burros by itself. Large heaps of tbui 
]md of pyrites haye been l^i^own to become heated to a vio« 
lent degree, and to be fu&ed by a spontaneous combustion* 
][t is i^et with in a great number of fo^ms ; but is generally^ 
^hen orystalUzed, found in cubes^ or octohedral figures. 

The boweliS of those burning mountains^ called volcanoesy 
C^lain sijlphur> bitumen, and other inflam,mable materiaisi 
t)^ elEi^qijaof iifhich are more Tielent than those of lightnings 
<Nr rf >gj^^Qw4^ ; and they hav£ in all ages astonished man- 
mndf mi 4f9$ol8^ted the ea^h. A volcano, says Bufibn, is an 
inapiense cannon, with an aperture often more than half i^ 
league in circumference. From this yast mouth are project- 
ed ^ovrej^t^ of siiAoke and flames— ^rivers of sulphur and melt- 
ed a^etals, clouds of ashes and stones ; and sometimes it 
ejects to the dists^ce of several leagues rocks so enormous, 
that they could not be moved by any combination of huniuin 
fbrc^. The conflagration is so di^adful, and the quantities of 
blaming, calcined, melted, and vitrified substances thrown out 
by the mountains are so great, that they bury whole towns 
and forests, cover the plains to the depth of nearly two hun- 
dred feet, and i^ometimes form hills and mountains, which are 
only portions of these matters, heaped up and compacted into 
qne mass. The action of the fire, and the force of the explo- 
sions are so violent, that they produce by reaction concussions, 
which shake the earth, agitate the s^a, overturn mountains, 
$tnd destroy towns and buildings of the most solid ngiaterial^. 
AH these phenomena are the effects of fire and vapor. In 
the interior of mountains, there are veins of bitumen, sulphur, 
and other inflammable substances, together ivith vast quanti- 
ties of pyrites, which ferment when exposed to air or water^ 
and produce explosions proportioned to the quantity of in- 
flammable matter. ^ This is the true idea of a vplcano, and it 
is easy for a naturalist to imitate the operation of these sub- 
terraneous fires. When a new volcano breaks out in countries 
subject to earth(]uakes, they almost entirely cease, and are 
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seldom felt, except dttrhig great eropttoiw. Raf and other 
nMuralistft have imagined, that mountains and all other irr^ 
ularities <m the surface of the earth have heen produced by 
earthquakes. BufTon iinth his usual address bppoaes tMs 
opinion, and comhats it witli arguments Educed from analo- 
gy and fact. In the reign of Valentinian, for instance, an 
earthquake was fdt over the whole known world, and yet it 
did not raise a single mountain. He asserts, that earthquakes 
sufficient to produce such effects must have been inconceiva- 
bly' violent, and denies that there exists any written recordf 
or tra^tional account of one, that op be offtered in suppoft of 
that hypothesis. Besides, if earthquakes and subterraneous 
fires had raised the great mountains of the earth, as the Cor- 
dilleras, Mount Taurus, the Alps, kc. the prodigious force, 
necessary to elevate those enormous masses, would at tfje' 
same time have destroyed a great part <^ the globe. He ad- 
mits, however, tliat there would be no absolute impossilttlity 
in the supposition, that th^ mountains were laised by earth- 
quakes, were it not evident\olh from their internal structure 
and their external figure, that they have been formed by the 
operation of the waters of the ocean. Their interior parts 
are composed of parallel strata, interspersed with sea-shells ; 
and their external figure consists of angles every where cor- 
responding. Is it credible, that this uniform structure could 
have been produced by sudden and desultory concussions of 
Ae earth ? 

Earthquakes are of two kinds. Those occauoned by the 
action of subterraneous fires, and by the explosion of volca- 
noes, are only felt at inconsiderable distances, previously to 
the time of eruptions, or during their continuance. When 
the inflammable matters in the bowels of the earth begin to 
ferment and to bum, the fire makes an effort to escape in ev- 
ery direction ; and if it find no rtatural vents, it forces a pas- 
sage by elevating, and throwing off the incumbent earth. In 
this manner volcanoes commence, and their effects continue 
in proportion to /the quaiitity of inflammable matter which 
they contain. When the quantity of inflamed matter is in^ 
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coftsiderabley tt produces onlf an earthqtiakei and exhltMts no 
ffltrks of a vcrfcwio. The air* generated bjr «ibterran6QU3 
fire, may also escape through small fifisctres, and in thk case 
likewise, it will be attended by a concussion of the earth, Vut 
no volcano Wili appear. But when the quantity of inflamed 
matter is great, and when it is cmifined on all sides by solid 
and compact bodies, an earthquake and volcano are necessa- 
ry consequences. All these commotions, however, consti- 
tute only the first species of earthquakes, which are not felt 
but in the neighborhood of places where they happen. 

But there is another species of earthquakes very different 
in th6ir effects, and perhaps in their cause. These are felt at 
great distances, and shake a long tract of ground without the 
intervention either of a new volcano, or of eruptions in those 
which already exist. Theiy shake a zone, or belt of earth, with 
greater or less violence in different places ; and they are 
gen^Sndly accompanied with a hollow noise, like that of .a 
heavy carriage rolling with rapidky. In general,, the causes 
of these earthquakes may be ascribed to the fermentation of 
pyrites, or other inflammable substances, which evolve vast 
quatidties of vapor, highly rarefied by heat. When in- 
flamed, they generate immense volumes of elastic gas, which 
rushes with impetuousity into caverns, and the channels of 
subterraneous springs, producing in them a ftirious wind, the 
ndseof which wilt be heard on the sur&ce, and it will be 
attended with vibrations and convulsions of the ground. 
These earthquakes are not accompanied with eruptions or 
external fire ; and the ndse almost constantly marks the pro* 
gressive motion of the subterraneous wind. Other facts con««' 
cur in establishing this theory. Blasts of Witid, and vapors^ 
sometimes of a suffocating nature, it is well known, ame fpom 
mines, independent on the action of the air produced by a 
current of water. It is equally well known, that winds issue 
from certain apertures of the earth— from caverns, abysses, 
and even from large fissure$ occupied by deep and exteusivQ 
lakes. 
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TUs awful 4od ^larpuog pbeaosneooDi wfaoic very iiav)^ 
is iievcir mei^oned wkhofit producing aens^ona o{tfi;ror mi 
dis|i»9j9 is gfufiorally preceded by peculiar aod obvious ^ym|^ 
loi^s, . SveQ ^be^ be^ts of the field are .seofible of tbe ||t« 
proacbing danger* AU animalS} half an hp^r pvix^ ^ t^ 
ab«ek» 9eem seized vrith a panic. Horses neigh and brea^ 
fjcom their nublrs ' * ^qgs lUterinost hideous howUng^»«r^J^ 
bmls of t^ie air fljr int» the houses of mctn for shelter froiat]]^ 
impending destruction. In the words of. the Roptan. jff^i 
these apprehensiona ar^ fin^y n^xfiresaed. . 

•• Far shakes the ^arth-r^b^^^ fty-r^94 o^octal hesrtt 
Pale fear dejects !-^ 

No bounds the torrents keep, 

And in wild foaming surges boib the deep^ 

Moane cavem'd wittds tfanmgh opetfiag mniif mot imdp, 

And tenipesto read the W90d, and bmov» Ml the i||9ff« t 

Dreadful as are these convulsions of the^i^tura) Wt^blilie^ 

should, in the calm light Gi religion mid philospphfji ^^ 

them as blessings in dtsguke ; m ne^^ans, by which Uh^ Crf»i- 

tor of the univ»*se eVinices, not QUly his power and wisdjM% 

but his love and kindness. ^ I am reconciled/' says Dr. Frao^k^ 

lin/< tothose convmlsian^v which all nati|ralists ^gnee thiagj^i^ 

has sufiBered. Had the different strata of clay> gravel] qi^<* 

ble, limestone, sandrmin^als, fcc. contini|ed tQ Ue level oc^fi 

under another, we should have had the use of op)y a £^w 9C 

the uppermost of th<vie strata, the others lying too deep^^af^L 

too difficult to be ohuoned s bu^ ^e st^U of thei earth l^fUi^ 

broken, and the firagvients thl^wn^ iipt<^ tbis oblique ppsUipiii 

the disjointed en4f of a great ^umt^ of ,^H^ of jd^ifS^^^^ 

kinds are br^Msght up ^ dear i and a great variety, of }^f^ 

materials put inw our pwrp?, vbich VP^ld ^.|ve pthf^f^]^ 

remained eternally c^f^coaled from us. Spthatwhat^ 

been usually looked upon aa a ruinsH£re{^by,^i&pa?to{.t]^ 

uMverse, was m r^bty a preparation, or meajfts q£ repd^r^ij^ 

the earth m&re fit for use,, and n^e capable of beiujf ^.cj^ 

veniept and comfortable habitaticH^ for a^nkind." , .., . 

The last theory of volcanoes that I shall mention, is that<^. 
Houel. He holds that water is neceasary to their formation. 
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Tb«y trc, wkh few ei!cepticm% ^w&ya foaud ti€fat Oie sea^ 
and become extinguished iviien it retires frdm tKevh. Crateri 
Of volcanoes are perteived in several loftjr inland mountains^ 
wliich dii^cover what they have been in 'fbrttiei' times. Hef 
suptKwes that a long series cf ages is fietesMy to the format 
tion of a Tc^ane, and thift it has in ^t^ry Insttatebeen getie^ 
rated under the surfkoe of the ocean. He Imagines tha^ th^ 
ifst e^losidn, whkh laid o^n the ftw rn tfa tions of ^e deef^ 
lironld prc^blf be precedtd by an earthquake* The irateim 
irouM be aeparated by a vast globt^bumine air, D^hidi 
K^ld issue fortli iridi ati^inendotis noise, opening at<)id 
same time a lar^^ m^ wide vetH ibr the i«»men»e bedy «f 
flame that was to follow. A fire, wMeh was to last for thoo- 
iands of years, could not have b^en #iint or feeble when it 
was origkiaHy kindled. Its first 'eruptions must dierefore 
haVe been irery violent, and the ejected mwer pfoportidnaUy 
cofdous. 

For tnany ages it would contkiue to distbarge torrents dt 
lirra frbm the bosom of its native earth, and of the same ma- 
terial its crater would be composed. Tbos, according to our 
att^M»r, the foundations of bulging tnountains were laid in the ' 
bottom of the sea. The pabul«im or fuel, by which the inter- 
iM fire is supported, he thanks to be substances contained in 
the mountain itself, together widi Mtumen, sulphur, and othec 
infiammabfo substances, whicb fbom titoe to time fiow into 
^e focus of the volcano in a melted state, through subterra- 
nean ducts ; and the explosions, he ascribes to water making' 
its way in the same twtntier. This water is converted into 
i^ieain, which fiHa the caidty^ «nd foiNies the ftised lava out o( 
^ cm0t. This opfaion is corK^rated by the TOlumes V 
smoke which idwayt^ |»reeed^ an eruption. The volcanic 
fotee, ot ikM i0bh wliich the contents of a vole^tno are eject- 
ed) Is by many other pftifdaophem ascribed to the vapor or 
eksticgAatplK>ducedby theacti<mof JBre, or water, and dif* 
feit^nt substances from which it can be readily and copiously 
extricated. The^xploiuve force'of water is peculiar to cer- 
tain circumstances. When thrown on tnelted lead, salts, and 
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espeu^lly on copper, it explodes with astonishing force : on 
the lat^r metal it is incredibly violent; insomuch thatfiir- 
paces have been burst, and buildings thrown down, by the 
accidental falling of a few drops on copper in a state of fusi(m* 
Mr. Whitehurst calculated the force of aqueous steam, when 
tl)us suddenly and intensely heated) to be no less thanks times 
greater than inflamed gunpowder. Some eminent philoso* 
phers attempt to account for the origin -aAd contbuance of 
volcanoes, by the agency of the electric fluid. This theory 
is not, however, sufficiently supported by factj and is far from 
being adequate and satisfactory, though it is certain, that vol: 
eanoes exhibit many electrical appearances, and great quaa- 
tlties of the fluid are discharged at every eruption. 

The part of the glpbe, in which we have the bapi^esa to. 
reside, is so far remove4 from the da^^ers attending the ex- 
plosions and concussions with which less favored regions^a^ 
frequently shaken, and sometimes overwhelmed, that we con- 
sider their theories more as matters of speculative curiositf , 
than as subjects of application to practical improvement. But 
we are liable to injuries from the action of electricity, which 
demand our attention ; and although we cannot by any hunu^ 
foresight or ingenuity wholly disarm the lightning of kspow* 
er to kill and bum, we may, and dp, in many instances, guard 
our persons and habitations from iu destructive effects.. Wi> 
will, as a subject of previous importance, before we eBume- 
rate the means of procuring safety, attend to the causes of. 
our danger. 

A cloud, in its sin^pl^at definition) is a. collection of vappra 
suspended in the air, and rendered visible. Electricity is now 
so*generally admitted t^s an agent in all the great opera|^k>n» 
of nature, that it is pot strapge tq find thp foirma^on of cloufjl.s . 
attributed to it ; and this has accordingly bipen given by faUi^ , 
Beccaria, as the cause of the formation of till cloudii wh^Mi^Pr 
ever, whether of thunder, rain, hail, orspow. Butwh§t}ifr- 
clouds be produced by means of electrici^ or not, it.is cer-. 
tain that they do often contain the electric fluid in prodigious 
quantities, and many terrible and destructive accidents hs^ve 
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been occasiotied by them vfhtn highly electrified. The inost 
extraordinary instance of this kind on record happened in the 
island of Java, in the East-Indies, in August, 1772. On the ' 
1 1th of that month, at midnight, a bright cloud Was observed 
covering a mountain, and at the same time seveiul reports 
were heard like those of a gun. The people, who dwelt in 
the upper parts of the mountain, not being able to fly fast . 
enough^ a great part of the cloUd, eight or nine miles in cir- 
cumference, detached itself under them, and was seen at a 
distance rising and falling like the waves of the sea, and emit- 
ting globes of fire so luminous, that the night became as clear 
as day. The effects of it were astonishing ; every thing was 
destroyed for 20 miles round ; houses were demolished ; 
plantations were buried in the earth ; and more than 2000 
people, beside dattle and various other animals lost their 
lives. Brydoi^c, in his tour through Malta, mentions another 
remarkable instance of the dreadful effects of elecfrified clouds^ 
which proved fatal to some of the inhabitants of that island, 
in the year 1757. 

The uses of clouds are Various, and do not require parties 
ular enumeration. They bear a principal share in the more 
secret operations of nature, where electricity is conc<^med ; 
lUid chiefly serve as a medium for conveying that fluid from, 
the atmosphere into the earth, and from the earth into the at- 
snosphere. 

Mr. Cavalio, speaking of the sldvantages derived from elec- 
tricity, observes that beside the field it has opened for further 
discoveries, and for the satisfaction of that curiosity, which 
before attended the contemplation of so many wonderful phe- 
nomena as have been explained by this science, two great ad^ 
vantages result from it ; the one is a remedy for many of the 
disorders Which are incident to the hiiman body ; the other is 
a defence against the direful eitects of lightning. 

Soon after the identity of lightning and the electrical fluid 
was ascertained, out* illustrious countryman Fraklin proposed 
that pointed metallic rods should be fixed to the upper parts 
of buildings to secure them from damage by lightnmg. This 

vol.. in. . 10 
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ingemou» philosopher, havihl^ IbuiKd that pbinted bodies arr 
better fitted for rccelvittg and throwing off tiie electric firir 
than such as ^ure tertninated by bUht ^nds, or flat surfaces '^^ 
and that metals are th^ readiest and bebt cond\ictbrs, aooiv 
discovered that lightning and electricity resembled each oth> 
er in this, a^d bther distinguishmg properties; he therefore^ 
recommended ^ a pointed metalline rod to be raised some 
feet above the highest paH of ti building, khd to be continued 
down to the ground, or the nearer water, in the b€;|ief, that 
should the I^htnlng e^er come ^ithb a 6enahi distance of 
this rod or wire, it wouid be actr^cted, ^d ^d^s through it, 
rather than any othfet pi&rt of the edifice to ^hich it might be 
affixed, and be thereby conveyed into the earth bi* water, a^ 
there dissipated without doing any damage.'* Manytacts^ 
have occurred taevlnce the utiUty of this simple ap^Miratus. 

In regar^, ^ys the Tekmed Cavallo, to the construction b£ 
such condtictors, there hav^ been some controversies amcni^ 
electricians ;. and the inoi^t atdvantageous manner of using 
them, has not, without many experiments, i]^d but very late- 
ly, b^n kscertldned. 

Some philosophers, and among them the ingembua llifr^ 
Wihoh of Lohdoh, have asseited that such conductbrs should, 
terminate iln a blunt ^nd, that they thight the less invite tifie 
electricity frbm the dbuds ; Ibr a blunt end will not attract 
electricity so far as a sharp point In answer to the objection: 
of Mr. Wilson and his followers, it is replied, that a sharp* 
Xiointed conductbr, it h trtie, wHl attract electricity horn a 
greater/distance than a. blunt One, but at the same time w^l< 
attract lind conduct it by little and little, or rather by a c<m- 
tinned sti'eam, in which manner a very small wire is eapabie 
of conducting a very great quantity of electricity ; whereas a« 
i>lunt terminated conductor attracts the electricity in a full^ 
separate body^ or explosion, in which manner, it is made re4 
hot, and often dissipated iii amoke, by sueh a charge of the 
Buid, ad perhaps, would not have affected it, if it had bees* 
sharply pointed. A siarp pointed conductor, certainly lA- 
VJteathtt*iiattcr.0fli8htnbig easier than a blunt one ; but to* 
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invite, receive, and communicaie it in small quantities, never 

ei^dangers tl^^ conductor : and the object of fixing one to the 

iiouse is to prptect it from the H^htxiip^wTso^ to prevent the 
4>onductor from transmitting' it. 

A conductbr^ to guard a buildings should consistt^one iron 
rod, or one of copper, the latter being a more perfect conduct- 
>or of electrlcitf, and at the same time, not so apt to contract 
>U3t as iron. The rod should be about tlH*ee quarters of an 
inch in £ameter, fastened to the walls by wooden clamps. 
P,r. Franklin, however, is of opinion that iron damps are prc- 
fera,ble, as, if any electrical fluid were in the wall, it woul4 
pas$L out of it through metal staples to the conductor to find a 
more ready conveyance to the ground. Powder mills, maga- 
zines, and bams, should have their conductors affixed to tali 
w;oodeQ posts, a^t the distance of two feet from their walls. 
The sharp end of the conductor Bhould be cai-ricd 5 or 6 feet 
^bove the highest part of the building, and its points should 
b^ formed of such materials as are most capable of enduring 
intense heat without inelting, and carefully gilt, to secure 
^hem froim rust. The lower end should be buried 5 or 6 feet 
jn the ground, apd in a direction leading from the foundations 
of the buildings ; it should terminate in a sharp pointj as at 
the, top, and in moist ground as near as possible to some body 
or current ol water. If the conductor, on account of the shape 
jof t^e building, cannot be conveniently made of one rod, great 
car#.shoy],d be taken that where the pieces meet, they be 
]na,de to pome into as intimate contact with each other, as pos- 
i|ible ; for where the conductor is discontinued electricity 
j^ds considerable interruption, and the consequences of its 
i^;|^plosion in such cases are always dangerous, and frequently 
fatal. 

If bad conductors, or inflammable substances be in its way, 
it rends them in pieces or sets them on fire. The earl of 
Stanhope has, in 9, very learned work, on the principles of 
electricity, described the requisites necessary for the proper 
construction of conductors of lightning, and as they are quot- 
ed with approbation by Mr. CavaUo, I sbaU si4d tl^m to what 
has already been said on the subject. 
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I . That the rod be made of such substances as are the best 
conductors of electricity. 2. That it be of uninterrupte* 
Ihickness, and perfectly continuous. 3, That it be of suffi- 
cient 4iaii(iet^r. 4r T^at it be properly connected with thc- 
common stock, that isj^ the c^irth. 5,. That the upper end of 
^e rod be finely ppjntcd. 6. That it be prominent. 7. That 
^ach rod be carried by the shortest convenient distance to the 
ground. 8. That there be neither Ivge poi^ proji^cting bodies 
of metal on thje top or sides of the building proposed to bi& ^e- 
^ured, except ^ych as. ar^ connected with the conductor by 
some proper metallip corpmunication. 9. That there be a 
sufficient number pf bi^h and pointed rids; and, VO. That 
^he building be in every part substantially erected. 

Another rule should always be scrupulously observed. All 
^hc leaden spouts, coverings of facia, and other metallic subr 
9tances^ on the tops or sides of buildings, should be brought 
into actual contact with <he principal conductor. And too 
much iU;tenty)n cannot be paid to the ends of the conductor, 
tK)th in the air, and under ground. Whenever the lightning 
enters a n^etallic substance, unless it be rendered by ar^ or 
nature sufficiently hard to resist the heat, it melts iu We have 
already seen that knoba^ or ^at surfaces, always, produce an 
explosion, and receive th^ shock in a condensed body. The 
finest wires, when partiaUy melted by the electric fluid always^ 
have minute buttons at tbcir extremities^ Th(; points on the 
tops of some of our steeples, are no doubt rounded by elcctri- 
pal fu^on. With a common telescope one of the points above 
^e vane of the Old South church lyas observed, in April, 
1811, covered with a metallic buttpn. It will be expected 
that some notice should be taken of the effects df lightning on 
that yenerable hou.i^e of God, in a late thunder-storm * A part 
of the north-east corner of its tower was injured by a dis- 
charge of lightning, and various are the opiujons entertained 
pf the manner in which the damage was effected. The breach 
isj^i the end of a facia, covered with lead. One end of the cov- 

• ThU lecture was written and delivered jjnit after, th^t event^ in April, 

mi. 
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ipring was \Yithin 3 inches of the conductor, Uic other termi- 
nated within about 18 inches of the comet of the tower, and 
Sit that termination the fracture of the edifice commenced. 
That the lightning struck the top of the conductor, and that a 
part of it flew off, to the leaden covering of the facia, there 
can be no doubt ; for the lead immediately opposite the con* 
ductor is fused ; the end of the leaden covering, where it en- 
tered the substance of the wall, is not melted : these circum- 
stances are known from actual examination. Whoever has 
attentively pursued a coun;e of experiments in electricity will 
pot be astonished that it is not easy to account for all its phe- 
pQ^nena' We are acquainted with its general laws; but we are 
i^ften checked in our progress in pursuajucc of them by the 
most unexpected circumstances, and most unintelligible phe- 
nomena. Reaction is always equal to action ; and until we 
can accurately ascertain the momentum of a volume of light- 
ning we cannot fully account for some of its known effects, 
yet we may be allowed to conjecture, and foni^ hypotheses, 
if we cannot arrive at the certainty of demonstration. We 
may presume from appearances, that the conductor of the Old 
South steeple was too small to carry off the volume of light- 
ning with wbich it was charged, that the bottom of the con- 
ductor was blunt and rusty, and that part of the electric fluid 
reacted^ f}ew back, and took the leaden covering of the facia 
at whose termination it exploded. We may suppose that a 
conductor may be charged to its maximum, or the greatest 
quantity it is capable of containing, apd that if it has more 
forced into it, the surplus will fly off to the nearest conducting 
substance ; or if it can find none, will, in union with the rcsi, 
destroy the conductor by the intensity of its heat. All, or 
either of these circumstances may be conceived as competent 
to produpe the injury received by the Old South steeple. 
When the bottom of the conductor and the ground in which it 
is bedded shall have been examined, a more accurate opinion 
nnay be formed than has yet been advanced on the subject. If 
the conductor of that church had been in proper order, and all 
%h^ leaden covevings of facia in contact with it, no damage 
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ivould have been sQstaipcd by the lig;htDing which struck it ; 
and as it was, had the lead been contiimed^ to the corner o^ 
the tower, the electric fluid would have passed with consider- 
able ease from that ykoii»/, and in all probabilitj been dissipat- 
ed in th0 torrent of rain which it ^ould hs^ve there fouiotd as a 
conductor. The accident 9hquld ^rve as a cauti(m to brings 
all metallic substances about a building; as far as possible in- 
to actual conuct,that tb^y, being all u^uted in on^ grai^d con- 
ductor, mtf serve to convpy the electrip fluid, wherever it 
mxy penetrate, in safety to the ground. 

The subject, although fyr frojn being exhausted, has been, 
I hope, a source of usefi^l con^deration. While so many ex- 
cellent treatises cm electricity are extai>t it wo\ild be an un- 
necessary task to entcip into all the minutispw^ich branch from 
this interes^ng and mysteriou^i sciepce. 

The discoveries in elecirical ^cienc^ l?y Franklin, will al- 
ways be ranked s^mong the mqst important that have 
been efiected by humi^i genius. No phenomenon in naj 
ture is so much cakul^cd, as lighting to inspire niankii^ 
with astcmishment ai?d terroip. ' The, tremendous roar which 
it reverberates through the heavens, the vivid blaze with 
which it illummes the sky, apd the destruction and devasta- 
tion it produces on the ^arth, all conspire to impress a sub- 
liitoe fear upon the mind. Hence it was early seized by the 
priest and the poet as a powerful instrument to operate on 
human credulity, and to dignify tho system of Pagan mythol- 
ogy. Superimtion and genius united in placing a proud mon- 
arch on the throne of Olympus, clothed fiim with lightning, 
and armed him with the thunderbolt, as the emblems of his 
power. But here let the Christian philosopher exult in h» 
strength. The heathen Jove is no «iorc adored. The tnw 
Author of Nature is known ; and he has gi'aciously permitted 
one of his created bemgs to disarm the clouds of their fiery 
terrors. This favored mortal was Franklin, who, as a minister 

-of divine beneficence, taught us the art of coptroling the elec- 
tric fluid, and of converting that tremendous agent into a 

' ^urce of philosophical examinatiom £uid rational amusement. 
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Yo^ Writ ^btrjN^M'os. 

ON feNTHUSf ABiA OF CHARACTEfe. 

'tm man of educatioD it fcbown, &r tbe most part, by the 
]preci»on of bis languatge ; but words are so imperfect as 
ugns df bur ideas, that not even the scholar can, at all times, 
avoid cdh^usion. JPew substantites are more perverted than 
than the word knthuaiasm ; it b Continually confounded with 
bigotry and superstition. Vf hy it should be so is beyond my 
ability to explain, as the bad sense, attached to many other 
words, could not o^ old time have been mtended for this. 
Enthusiasm, quasi numinU ajflatttsj is ever a generous flame 
attendant on gehfus tui the companion of good s6nse ; bigot^ 
ry, (b the contrary, is the mark of ignorant and uncultivated 
minds. iThe former exalts the sojdl to deeds of enterpnze 
and virtue ; the latter bon^^nes it to the narrow circle of 
time*servmg exp^elnts. Enthusiasm is of too noble an ori- 
gin to receive the albuse it has found among men. The trad* 
Ing politician and the brawling methodist have no claims to 
)t. Onb may be a fool and the other a fanatic, but neither 
can be called an eAthusiast i^igotry hting witches at Salem, 
but it was not bigotry that dem'dnstrated thb manner of kill- 
ing to be murder. Paul, of all the apostles, was, we know, 
the mos^ learned ; yet even Paul we behold at one time actu- 
ated by a wretched and unbounded zeal, persecuting and de- 
stroying the people of God, and doing, as he thought, impor- 
tant service to the Most High ; agidn we sfee him humbled 
to the dtist for iiis ^olly and afterwards riung with renewed 
^^iirs^ge; 'Mth rege'tiei'kted zeal, arid with real and holy en- 
thusiasm, to scatter far and wide t^e bliessings of the gospel. 
Bigotry is ail'ways ihcohu^ent } enthusiasm is unifonn. For 
want of the latter ingredient iiow often are the best talents 
dormant to their owner and proSitless to mankind ; Mr. .— — ^. 
one of my acquaintances, affords an eminent illustration. No 
pains have been spared in his education. While at College 
be bid fair to outstrip all his competitors. Logical acumea 
aod pervading research distinguished all his bookbh toils^ 
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and| though destitute of the sprigbtliness of genius^ his scho^ 
lastic reputation daily gaiiied A weight that proToked the en« 
vy of all his contemporary fe\low students. Since then he 
has visited Europe^ seen much) understood more, but trea-^ 
sured up little to facilitate his progress through the world. 
His infpnnation and powers of intellect are great, greater 
than ever, but unfortunately he lacks enthusiasm to put them 
in motion ; and, wantbg this, his future passage along the 
path of fame will be slow and perhaps ere long will cease 
altogether. College emulation once operated as a substitute 

and a sufficient incentive, but Mr. has since found to 

his sorrow, that school competition cannot last forever, and 
that those qualities, which ai*e calculated to shine with much 
lustre in the world at large, must be permanent residents of 
the bosom ! The most perspicuous intellect is often debarred 
by a coldness and consequently an inermess of disposition. 
There are many men of most excellent judgement and useful- 
ness to society, whom, at the same time, we should abhor at 
our table or as companions of a convivial club. Conversa* 
tibn, in order to be charming, must be enriched by fancy ; 
but fancy is not always found in the society of rigid discretiofi 
of mind. Why are men of genius so generally welcome ? — 
Because they are enthusiasts. It is even so. The subjects 
of their contemplation afford a beauty— -« rd xm)^9f as one 
might say, of which others never dream ; hence their idea* 
arc dressed up. with splendor and it is their splendor that de- 
lights us. For precisely the same reason the lover and the 
poet are interesting. ^The former, if not a fool, excites our 
sympathy, and it is the lot of the latter, as Paine, the Ameri- 
can bard, has affectingly sung — 

** To live on friendihip while be itarvet on fame." 

G 
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LETTERS 0^ MYTHOLOGY. 

THAMBtATBD FROM THB FRB'frCB OF C. A. BBMOtJSTIER. 

LETTER XXVI. 

You know* Emiliii) or one day you will know, tkat what 
desolates one woman> frequently consoles another. The death 
of Adonis threw Cypris into despair^ and gave joy to Proser*^ 
pii^e. Thi4» Qiieen who was terribly tired c^ her fcingdbmt 
yiz,^ enq hwted to receive there die fiEtrotite of Venus \ she 
inMs sliH more enchanted with the certainty that the goddess 
^^irtd not pursue her lover into ElysiUm. Venus, who ]ret 
wept for h^r Ad^S9 apprised of PrDserj^e's project, fell 
Jptc^ the most desperate sadness ; but vexation soon succeed'- 
edto sorrowyfuid rage to vexation. Her sobs ceased, h^ 
tears dr^^ upon her burning cheeks. The daughter of Ocean 
flew to Olympus, traversed the crowd of gods, threw herself 
a^ the feet of Jupiter, pressed them with her trembling hands, 
and dissimulating no more, exclaimed :— 

<( Yes, my father, I loved Adonis ; I loved him. I haye lost 
t()ie youths the charms, the tenderness of my lorer i his "soul 
yet remained faithful to me, and Proserpine would ravish that 
fiXHn me. Oh, Jupiter I avenge me ! restore to me my Ado* 
pis ! Let him live, that Proserpine may not triumph over thy 
daughter, and her immortality be no longer a burthen." 

Jupiter was melted, but ventured not to decide so delicate 
a cause ; he referred it to Themb. That immortal virgin, 
4lLughter c^ Heaven and of Youth, and sister of the amiablo 
A^^rea» wore a fillet over her eyes $ with one hand she held a 
anroed, in the other a balance axKl>tiie mirror of youth. 

A:^r haviAg befu*d Venus and Proserpine, Themis decid* 
ed MIK^M^ a mickUe course, and decreed that Adonis should pass 
jsi^ OKMSthAof each y^r upon the earth, and six in Eljrsium. 
This cx|Mdieot put the rivals in something like amity ; but it 
was siall a question which should first enjoy the presence of 
her layer. As Proserpine was already in possession, she d)- 
tained a grant fiir the first half year.—What an eternity for 

VOL. III. 11 
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Venus I But oh ! my Emilia, can 3roa believe it ? Mars con- 
tinued to sweeten the bitterness of that wearbome period. 

After a. faint resistance, she suffered him to converse with 
her alone ; she allowed him to sympathize in her grief, to min- 
gle his tears with hers : in fine, she permitted him to console 
her. When the eix months were over, when Adorns, yet ten- 
der and faithful, returned from the gloomy shores of AcheroD) 
he found, alas ! that the absent have alwa3rs faults. 

The sad Adonis for a loag time deplored this strange per* 
fidy. He groaned through the weight, and complained alood 
to Aurora. Aurorai touched with his sorrow, repeated it to 
Apollo. That god learned, with secret vexation, the loves 
and the infidelities of Venus. He remembered former timeS) 
and those tender recollecUons gave birth to jealousy. Con- 
cealed behind a cloudy he deceived the vigilance of Gallusi 
who hatched over their privacy, and he espied the lovers. 
The radiant god reported it to Vulcan, who, during their vo- 
luptuous sleep, enveloped Mars and Venus in a net of nearly 
impalpable fineness. All Olympus was assembled to behold 
their waking and their confusion. 

Mars, in a rage, transformed Gallus into a lotk, to puni^i 
his negligence. It would seem that under that new form 
Gallus became vigilant, for every day with the same accura- 
cy, be announces to lovers the uprise of Pho^us; and Mars, 
while listening, quits the arms of Beauty. 

Vulcan having raised the net at the prayer of the gods, 
Mars saved himself in the mountains of Thrace, where he has 
since been adored, and Venus in the isle of Cyprus. ' Th«re 
she was surprised by a new prodigy : every day her girdle 
became straiter, till at length this divine zone refused to endr* 
cle her waist. In truth, she was obliged to discard it, until 
Cupid was born. How much good, how much evil shall I not 
say to you of this god 1-— but I impose silence on myself at 
present. If your heart deigned to listen to me, I would speak 
. to you of love ; but what can I teach you ? It is only in yo«r 
train that I have known Love^ You know him akeady bettor 
than I do, and upon one subject the scltolar is qualified to be- 
come the teacher.— -Adieu. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

Ir jon should be told, my Elmilia, that there exists a blind 
boy, armed neitb poisoned arrows, who by a cruel instinct dis* 
coTers his victims, and strikes direct at their heart ; that this 
blind youth wears a banda:ge over his eyes which possesses 
the strange power of multiplying itself ad infinitum jaxid im- 
mediately covers the sight of every one hb darts have wound- 
ed, you woald doubtless treat tlds recital as a hble or a false- 
liood ; but if we should add that the blind boy is of your ac- 
qountanoe, that you frequently lend him your eyes, and that 
in return he lends you his bandage, your incredulity would 
^ve place to surprise. Nay, more, if you should be assured, 
thttt from the age of fifteen, you have led the blind archer by 
the hand, «id have yourself directed the most burning of his 
arrows, then perhaps, with a tender smile you would recall 
the friend <^ Emilia, and would say, ^ this blind boy is Love !*' 

Venus had but just given birth to Cupid, when Jupiter, read- 
ing in his secret and perfidious face all the sorrows he should 
one day cause, proscribed him even in his cradle. To remove 
him from tlie anger of Jupiter, Venus took her son in her 
arms, and still languishing, went with her lovely burthen to 
the forests of the isle of C3rprus. There she soon forgot the 
brilliant pleasures of the heavenly court, and gave herself up 
wholly to the delights of maternal affection. 

Yet with all this tenderness for her son, Venus was not his 
only nurse. If Love had sucked only the milk of Beauty, his 
tharacter had but received a tincture of coquetry ; but no 
60oner was he able to totter, than he crept among the woods, 
sucked the milk of savage animals, and with their substance 
imbibed their ferocity* 

Forming a bow of atfa*wood, and arrows of cypress, he es- 
sayed them against the beasts who had nourished hini. As- 
sured of his dexterity, he exercised them upon men ; and 
Venus herself was not spared. The darts which struck hap- 
py lovers were tipped with gold ; those which were to carry 
^ coldness or ingratitude to the bottom of the heart, were point- 
ed with lead 4 but the greater number, dipped in subtle poi- 
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•o»i Struck, and contimie to strike, Bnfortu&ate loTers. Their 
>ivt>und is ofien inevitable: ne^rtheAeBs, Love ccAiceals hi* 
anows withsomtidi addi'ess^ Nature and the Atts ares6 
fidthful to his interests) that Suspidon hersdf is constantly tak- 
en bysurpme. Those fatal arrows find us every where I 
in the world, in sdlitu^e, in the 'iowers of a nosegay, in th6 
folds rf a^ijze, in the rtfleaions of a glass, m romances, !h 
letters, even in frietidship-s-in my friendship perhaps. Al- 
though these darts penetrate the very soul, it is nearly ahr«iy% 
by the eyes that they ent^. Assuredly thete rtiust t%M softfe 
delie^te fibre i?iiich serves as a conductor of the islecti^ 
flame from the eyes to the iieat*t : in this age of sdence, Whfei* 
the knowledge of our nervouis system is pushed sofkr, I tnirt 
^Bome skSfiil anatomist wffl discover that condticting fibre ; 
for the moment it can be proved that the power of Love holds 
l>y a single threiad, that thread once cut, adieu to all the secrete 
of coquetry, sighs, tears, glances, smiles, treasons ; adieu,'' re- 
sentments, fears, suspicions, black children of jealousy ! A- 
^^u «lso to thfe softer sentiments of tender souls J a(Keu,tiiuV- 
^mui'kfg %ighs, downy kisses, tears and oaths ! adieu to tiib 
llappines^ 6f lovtr^ ! Yet can the repose of indifftercnce com- 
pensate for the loss of pleasure ? Ah, no ! to love, to ^nj*^, 
to swffefr, this is the lot of man. So now, let us aban^ten the 
project of our discovery. Could we shelter Ourselves, itty 
EmiKa, fyotp the arrows of Love, he would still subdtke u^ by 
the charms of his persuasion. No god possesses, like litej, 
the talent of itisintiating hhuBtlf into the heart, of eti&bellWlh 
ing Virtue, or of smoothing scruples, and giving tb llWAfti 
frailty tfie colors ef virtue. We are told that his arg««ttlte 
arc always unanswerable : I suspect) liowevet, that wpbii^ie 
chapter of morah, he Is not infallible, and that he rtftsfifla of 
chastity asalilind man does of colors. At all 'events, If Wft 
logic is not always good, it is amusing, since ti is intJ|Ai?Wt1qr 
Folly, whom Jupiter assigned him for a condttcttess. Jpbat 
active goddess conducts him to glssemblies, t<^ spei}«toH*y'0> 
balls, to social parties : he generally appears at these ^a^^s 
in the masquerade of different dresses 5 ier when he a«sO)iaes 
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IMA a Strange coatttme tlie poor little urchin is nediieod to t^ 
necessitf of gcnng naked. When we behold hint tfius, a de- 
lightfiil thought unites ittctf ifHththe under interest his ml- 
d^ia^ires; we look at Mm, and recall the first dajs of this 
changing world, the beautiful golden age, when he appeared 
without shade, without artifice : in these happy days, the lips 
pronounced ^e Uissful words, / lovtj the instant the heart 
had uttered thenft; the blM boy studied not his timid dis- 
coursesylike a certtua sweet Emilk, who jntstends to sate het 
nodes^ IqF yurowkig wer it tlie veil of amphibc^o^, while at 
^MMetimsherglanoes, her ai|^ btr languor, make the 
aecvets ofher lieart tmt the secret of a |^a)r>^AiMeu. 



SINGULAR AND INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 

In the wars betwixt the Russians loid the Turks th^e are 
ijMny barbarities committed by the tco<4>s of bpth nations, and 
thEy frequenUy rather contrtve whic^ shaU lay a plan for a 
saurder with saore ing^nity, than fight with the open bravery 
and generosity of European war&re. The fcOlowing story, 
told and vouched as a truth by a respectable officer in the ser- 
vice of the court of Muscovy, b a most remarkable instance 
of ttus.'^Tho two annies, he said, were encan^;>edat no gi«at 
distance from each other on the banks of the Danube, and 
'Aere waa a deep meMasbetweon them, at the approaches to 
whkh eftcb of the anaies had piquets. Owingte tl^ length 
«f 4iiae the war had been earned ^«i in U»ecoimtry» necessa- 
nna wave becoming sopaewhat scarpe ; and the ofikersi in 
|Nurticailar» having been depnved of many of those little luxu« 
ma^j^icharecoiinderedof aomuch importance in a camp, 
were very liberal to anyone who could provide for them. 

Amongst others, whom the love of money tempted to en<p 
gi^e in this traffic, there was an old woman of a very singu- 
lar character and appearance. She was accustomed to bar- 
gain with the officers, to afford them every things at a very inr 
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eoDsidonible pnce, on condition, that if they were killed be- 
fore that ^me, she should txnre their property. Many of them 
were extremely witling to make an agreeinent on these terms, 
as they had no prospect of fighting for a long while after die 
time she mentioned ; and they were accordingly supplied in 
.e?ery thing' they wished. 

E?ery ooe, to the great surpriae cftheb comf^des, were 
Jutted almost at her day» and almost in such a fiMHi*era»CQiM 
eiK^ite no suspicaon thai she bad the smail fli t eonBectiMi wkb 
it; it was perhi4)s their turn to go out on a feffagfaig pi^qri 
and tbey were met by a de t ac bm eot of the epemy op Ibeaamp 
errand, or some daogeroos post was gifen to4beir'<4ttrge^«i 
which they were attacked, and thdr whole party cut to pieces. 
The tbmg, however, baj^oied so nainvtly, that others only 
cursed the luck of the old witch, and continued to make 
agreements with her ; ^ among others," said the officer, ^ 1 
was tempted, through curiosity, as much as other motives, to 
visit her, and bargained for something, on condition tUat she 
should iiave my gold watch and seals, should I be killed before 
the expiration of a fortnights The time passed on till the last 
cveoingiandatibattinieit was not my turn to do any d«ty, 
tm two days after. I was making merry upon the subject of 
Madame Orim's disappobtmem, and took a walk out to see 
the guard march oif for a post on the outside of the camp, to 
which a great deal of imp(Mtan<^ had been always attached, 
as it was tiie only pass by \rlttch the Turks could surprise us. 
It was likewise the m^y tHng of whieb i was afraid in my 
bargain ; for duiang the whole of the week, every detachmem 
which had been sent to wateh }t, bad^ieen ikmd in tbe mom* 
Ing dead to a man, with ^leb heads cut off) and attbougii the 
immbers had been almost doubled every time, k had been tii 
noavail; imie of them returned alivew I was quiSe seeon^ 
but felt a little of that faerrMr wloch naturally seises one on 
very namnrly escaping a tenible danger, especially as^nmny 
of the officers, kilied on this spot, had fallen just at the -time 
the old hagi had predicted. 
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The «ften were drawn up, and read^ to xoarefat and mj 
Qcunrades were telling me I wa» one of the luckiest fellows 
in the world; when a message was sent from head«qiiarters 
for the next officer in order to assume the command of the 
guard, as 1^, whose turn it was, had £allen sick* I wassome* 
what disconcerted at this ; but fttilly as it was not my uuvi, I 
IbiNid all safe : and to mj great satisfaction Uw g^avd at last 
maorchedoff ; while I betook myself to my teat for the night 
teagine my ccmsieniationy howeyer, when not many minuliee 
after, ordera were sei^ that I should moum and follew the de* 
tachmenty as tlmr ofiteer had Msarml^oke bya fidl fromfaia 
horse. There was no alfermttiire, so nHth as good a grace Iks 
might be, I took my ^aee ; comforting myself that I had 
twice as ma^r men as any <^ the others, and wrouid at least 
stated against the Turks, thoogh mnch superior m numbers, 
till I could send £m? assistance. The post was on the nde oi 
a deep: morass, and cmly accessiUe by two wi^s, one £9om the 
Turkish camp, and one backwards, by which we reached it. 
Nothing seemed to disturi) us, and I had entirely f^gotten my 
supersmkns ; the night was Tery beautiful, and the dead still- 
ness of erery thing around, interrupted only at slow intervals 
by the neighmg of the horses, or the solitary vc^ce ef the c^i- 
tinels, made the scene all solemn. We were' in this situadon 
for a considerable time, when,\as if it had been thunder, the 
shouts of men, the clattering of. horses, and th^ sound of arms 
were heard close upon our post ; and, in a moment, seveml 
troops of Turkish hussars, half naked, and brandishing thenr 
cimetars in defence, were seen gaU^>ing down the descent of 
the opposite ground. The mixm shone fuU upon them, and 
their fiavage appearance, together with their number, which 
was more than double ours, made us all tremble. It was am* 
possible to think- of retreating ; that would have ruined us, 
for we. had a post of bcmor ; and to meet such a host of sav- 
ages was certain death. They were on us in an instant, I 
had only time to draw up my men with their backs to the mo- 
rass. The Turks cut and slaughtered at a terrible rate ; and 
though my brave fellows behaved like heroes, they were hew- 
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ed to pieces in a twinkUng ;< I wis left witk <mky one ot tWD» 
and was most dreadfuUf vraunded ; cut acroat mj bfmat 
with a sabre, mjNhead bkedingf and aUnoat bUnd with fag^ 
and bloody I was sliU ei^r for reve&goy and would hate had 
ItH-tbe leader of the murderers was jtiat al the poiot oC m^ 
sabre, and I goiag to stab liim to the heart, when oaa oCM 
auendants |»efceivihg my deaign made a forioua blow aiOMs 
Jus cimeur, liowever, or aomethiug elae, tWEfified the hmrn^ 
whkh ran backwards^ and simk loe into one of the, d^fMt 
holes in the amraas. He was ineTkat)l|r gone, and I felt wa^ 
sel£ suffocated. Bf some means, hnwe^r, I caught hold of 
the gn^ on the faaaks^ and hung there a&wmioutestiUI 
recover^ -my senses. The Turks supposfaig I was dea4 
made- no more ^iquiries after me, whil^ I was obliged to wk«- 
ness such a scene of horror as never human being saw. The 
field was strewed with men suid hodaes, dead and dying, and 
the Turks were busy cutting^ff the heads of those they had 
killed. They went away at last, and I endeaTored to extrip 
cate myself, in which, by my weakness, I was several times 
unsuccessful. I came out, however; but guess. my horror 
when I was instantly seized by a gigantic Turk, whom I had 
iiot observed pillaging the dead bodies ; he very coolly took 
out a knife to cut my head off. I besought him in the name of 
God to spare me, and told him I had friends who would give 
him a lai^e reward if he did. He said he was not certain of 
that, but if he took my head to the camp, he would get thir^ 
dollars for the delivery of it, and was proceeding to his pur^ 
pose, notwithstanding my struggles, when I luckily perc^vtd 
a dagger at his belt ; I drew it, and stabbed him as near tlie 
heart as I could think ; he instantly fell ; »id thanking Heav*- 
en for preserving me through so much, I took up the shaft of 
a lance, and supported myself ^ it to the canp. T^ie geneffa| 
had my story the next day, and caime to inquire of me. I was 
so weak that I could hardly collect myself sufficiently to 
speak ; something, however, came across me about the <M 
woman, and I could only say that the guard should be doub- 
led, but a filse number given out in the camp. This wasc 
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«ceoi*dinglf > aod the Turks found themselves faidy out-nam-. 
bered. I then told my snspicioBs ; and /when, the old hag.^ 
w«i ii^ced, and broi^^ a little to it by the fear of being giv- 
en to the soldiers for a mark to be shot at| she tsonfessed she 
bad sflways made it ber. practice to inform the Turks of the 
niRn^p o£ men to be set on our out^post^.^— She had fre- 
quiimtly done U8-^the tike|;ood c^&ces* With respect to het^ 
contrivances she confessed a great deal, and that when she> 
witnessed a ccnabat between twO| one of which was a friend^' 
she contrived to irritate the other's horse somehow in such a* 
joaamiei; Umt it threw him. The soldiers insisted she shotild 
be butnt alive) but the ccunmantkr cc»tented himseif wiM^ 
Did^g her ear» to a |ost lor a day, and giving her the knout* ' 
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THE MORAL CMJ^SQR.....Mi. XIV. 

Mr. Censo&9 

A FART of my pilgrimage through life has been passed in 
foreign CQuntries, and anaong men of various complexions^ 
habits and manners. Different as the inhabitants of different 
nations are from each other in their custo^is, laws, and relig* 
ion, there are a few principles and feelings common to them, 
ail, and the traveller will find himself at home^ in some of the 
sentiments and sympathies which warm the hearts and govern 
the actions of mankind, wherever he may be carried by his 
f%te or his inclination. Love, perhaps, may be cited as the 
most universal of passions, and the most generally alike in its 
effects throughout all societies of men, and under all climes 
<rf heaven. It produces its peculiar pleasures, pains, and fool- 
eries, wherever the sejces are to be found ; and is not extin- 
guished in the human breast, even in a state of celibacy or 
solitude, I firmly believe there would be no such a being on 
earth as a bachelor, if love always had fair play in the exer* 
eise of its powers \ but it is often counteracted by other pas* 

VOL. III. 12 
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skttisy and though not entirely subduedj it deprived of it9» 
proper influence over the heart. 

I propose,, sir, to occupy a few of your succeeding numbeni' 
wiUi some ^ Sketches of life and manner} in Bengal." The. 
following letter appeared in a Calcutta paper, which I for 
some years edited, and wil^ aerre to omvince your readers^* 
that the force of love, and the penalties of coquetry, are the 
same in India as in Boston. A few preliminary observation^' 
may be ueceasary to explain iomo panst^the penitent India«^ 
na's epistle. 

The female children of Europeans,^ bom of native women,^ 
are in- general, taken from their mothers in infancy^ andplac^ 
' ed in-boarding schools, in which they receive an JEng^lUhaai 
& Christian education. Lest their minds should ^e comiptedjL 
or their manners injured by the examplp of their Indian con* 
nections, they are kept from communication with them with 
all possible care. The father lodges a considerable sum of 
money in the hands'ofao agent, for the girl'^ support, and a» 
a dowry, when she shall marry; and 'here, his care of her 
comnuHily endk In order to give these young ladies an op- 
portunitjrto be seen, and to^et husbands, btiUsare given eve- 
ry week by the mistresses of thb seminaries^ to ivhich thr' 
most respectable young gentlemen of Calcutu are admitted • 
and 'marriages frequently take place iii consequence. The 
utmost decorum is observed at these balls; and should any^ 
irisitor viols^ the laws of decenc3r and politeness, he would ^ 
not only bie excluded from them in future, bUt subject him* 
self to legal (chastisements— I shall not detain you longer from 
liidiana^s narrative ; but throw any further explanations that 
may seem necessary into marginal notes. L. 

*• By flow d^eet to ripen*d tense we riie ; 

** At l^pph Experience makes ut grave and wiie.** 

Mr. Editor, 

The motive which induces me to address you in this pub^ 
lie manner, witl, I hope, entitle, me to the indulgence of criti-r 
Cijim, and ensure a Civorable reception to my humble labors- 
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in the cause of my too self-deceiving nex. Without farther 
{>reface,I am, sir, an old maid, at your service ; and howl came 
to be soj I shall inform you for the benefit of all youn^ ladies, 
«rho are not ambitious of the honor of leading apes in another 
world. 

I, no doubt, had a mother, when I was bom ; but who she 
wras, I never could learn. The first dawn of sense, discover^ 
• ed me to myself, at the seminary of the worthy Mrs. Mild- 
mat. When I had reached my eleventh year, I was as ac- 
complished as most girls are at that period ; and .being told 
that I was extremely pretty— that I was worth 15,000 rwpees, 
and "4^1 that,**;^.! began to hold up my head and look about me 
for a' sweet heart. « All eonquering fifteen'* at length arriv- 
ed. I iRich and handsome, I was flattered and carresscd. The 
first rate beaux contended lor the honor of my hand, and tlie 
first rate belles beheld my conquests with a degree of envy 
. >that completed my triumphs. 

At our school, we were indulged witlrpubiic dances oncoa 
week. On these occasions a number of. gentlemer> alw^iys at- 
tended ; and, as in every sociefy, the individuals who com- 
pose it are unavoidably divided ipto classes, so, in our dancing 
parties, the different ranks of our beaux, were adjusted with 
accuracy and <^ respected accordingly." One class, consisted . 
of reputable young men, by some called shippies, by others, 
birds of passage.* My tender heart soon acknowledged thts 
mastery of an officer in the Bombay marine. He was, certaio- 
}y, a fine young man, healthy, open-hearted and full of life 
and spirits. I made him watch strings, netted him purses, 
drew pictures for watch-papers, gave him a>lock of hair, and 
performed all the liule fooleiies whicK girls in their first love 
think necessary to prove the strength and sincerity of their 
attachment. In return, he4)resented me with some jewds 
and rings, and wrote verges on me, which I thought extreme- 
ly fine, and such as never were written befpi'e. In this, I af- 
terwards found myself mistaken, for, a few years after, I dis- 
^vered in an old magazine, tl^e same complimental stanzas, 
* The oMceri of £ast Indi^ or otJier tbjps. 
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which my young sailor bad treated me with as his own. But 
my naval Adonis at length was ©rdered to sea. Days of de- 
light were not noade to last forever. We parted, after vow* 
ing and swearing eternal constancy, and— .1 never have heard 
of him since. 

Absence, ^d the lenient hand of time, in a few weeks^^ 
Jiealed my wounded heart. Short-lived is a lover^ grie^ 
when there are a thousand pleasant ways to kill it. A diligent 
4:lerk in one of the public ofljces, fpund means to convince 
uaCf that sailors are ever inconstant, and that the lore oC 
landsmen, like the ejjrth on which they earn their bread, is^ 
substantiai ai>d durable. For the long jpace of six weeks did 
this passion last, and' my guardians were upon the point of 
^tiling my person on my lover for life, and my property ia 
the hancJ^of tru;stees-^when a gallant young Laul Coortie^ 
stormed my heart, drove out its " sober-suited** commander, 
and took absolute possession of the fortjtess, after an almost 
undisputed contest. Poor Foolscap, nearly deprived of his 
wits, would, in the first paroxysms of rage and disappointment^^ 
bave put himself to death with a penknife, had one been at 
Jiand. But he was not destined to die so romantically; Bf 
doubling his assiduity in attending to the business of his office^ 
he gained the esteem pf his superiors, who, in consequence, 
promoted him from one lucrative situation to another, until h& 
acquired a handsome fortune. He returned at length to his 
i^ative country ; and, I suppose, has loi>g since forgotten the 
giddy fiirt,»whp is left, a solitar>' being, to the just punishment 
of her own mortifying reflections. 

Augustus, for by that name 1 shall introduce my young hei 
1:0, came to Indict, a cadet, in the year 1790. I do not exag- 
gerate when I say, that, so elegant was his person, so refined, 
were his manners and so fascinating his accomplishments, if 
was impossible for any fchiale heart to have remained unsub^ 
dued by them. ^ I thought, in them, to haveTaund an ample 

• Laul Coortie-^from the word laul, red, and ttorth, a corruption of^ 
coat-^he military gentlemen are iometimes called red-coatf by thci m^ 
tji^es. If i? the qant boarding-tchool term for a iql^er. 
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apology for my inconstancy ; and ^ith him, did I expect to 
pass all the dnys of my life, in a state of uninterrupted rapture. 
My whole heart iras filled with love — ^no, not love, with ado- 
ration. I was now in n;y plenitude of charms, and he was as 
much a Leander, as I a Hero. How often did he wish that 
I lived on the opposite side of the river, that he might prove 
the ardor of his affection by swimming across the rapid 
stream, while I shuddered at the desperate resolution with 
which I could, in idea, sec him buffeting the surges of old 
Hoogly, and breasting the billows of a north-wester !* I was 
to have been his constant companion ; to have shared the fa* 
tigues of his campaigns and the dangers of the field ; to have 
been his nurse when sick ; to have washed his wounds with 
my tears, and lulled his aching head to repose on my bosom, 
« Like AaroQ*s serpent, in the huiaan breast, 
« One master passion swallows ail the rest.*^ 
So, in my doating bosom, one dear object engrossed all my 
thoughts, wishes, hopes, and joys. All, Mr. Editor, that you 
have read concerning love, in ancient or modern times, is toa 
cold and vapid, to convey even a faint idea of the ardency of 
my passion. I wrote poetry like a second Sappho. You 
shall see some of the effusions of my imagination ; they will . 
prove " in words that burn," that never before was a maiden 
so much in love. And now, Mr. Editor, I wish I could lay 
down my pen, never more to resume it on this painful. subject- 
You cannot suppose, that the public service was to be dc-» 
prived of a most promising young officer, merely to gratify 
the wishes of an infatuated girl ; or that my guaidians would 
have been so imprudent as to suffer me to acconipany that; 
officer, in his first campaign, even in the capacity of a wife. 
We were both at that period of life, when the desires of the 
heart are most importunate, and when we all most require 
the grave lessons of experience to guide and control our con- 

*The tremendous gales, attended with thunder and rain, that accompa« 
ay the change of the monsoons, particularly in March, are called nortbn 
vfoUru The term, though not strictly correct, is used in Calcutta ioi^ 
either monsoon, or for^ttiy unuscu^y violent tempests 
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duct. Wc were obliged 'to submit. Augustus joined his 
regiment, and 1 remained at school, to comfprt myself as well 
as I could, during his absence. — We were now obliged to 
-*' converse at a distance." We blessed the inventor of letters | 
and I am sure, that during the first year of our separation, a 
very great part of our pecuniary allowances, was expended 
to defray the expense of postage. 

But, as if fate liad ordained that I should not only never be 
^married, but furnish an example of the effects of giddiness 
and misplaced ambition to succeeding generations, after.a 
l8(pse of about eighteen months, I began to find the ardor of 
my passion gradually abating. Augustus complained, in vain, 
^f my remissness in answering his letters, and at length, I 
confessed that my heart was no longer devoted to him, and 
though I was sensible of his uncommon merit, I must decline 
any further continuation of our correspondence, as I could 
never consent to give him my hand, without accompan^cingjt 
vfiih my undivided afiection. The effects produced on that 
amiable youth were at first alacming. But, that^< few men 
^ie of love** is a truth confirmed by the ei^perience of almost 
;cvery day. — Augustus survived the blow, and is now alive^ an 
^ornament to his profession and to human nature. But how 
this change in my hciart was produced, is a secret which I will 
Jiow for the first time explain. 

I was young, beautiful and admired — My fortune, whicii 
Tcport, as usual, had magnified, formed a brilliant addition to 
jr.y other attractions.. I was the reputed mistress of a lack* 
of rupees, and conseiquently, an object of universal attention. 
Thus situated, 1 esteemed «nyself entitled to hold a distin- 
guished rank in society, and began to look \xp to scenes of 
grandeur and consequence, in which nature and fortune bad 
formed and enabled me to shine. The dominion of love was 
succeeded by that of ambition, and the idea of uniting myself 
with any other than a civilian,! was treated with contempt^ 

* A lack is lOO/KX) rapteft— say, 50,000 dollars, 

.f A civilian. — The gentlemen of the company's civil service compose 
the first rank in society. Their pay and emoluraenti are imp^nse. Th^ 
;ip.-gr be termed the aristocracy of British India. ' 
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and as unworthy of a nobly aspiring and elevated mind. Fronr 
this sudden and ill timed flight I may date the sera of my 
downfalL My repeated acts of inconstancy, had become gen- 
erally known, and the last proof of my capriciousness, sealed^ 
my doom. Still, however, I was deceived by the continued 
attentions of gentlemen whose, flatteries and fine speeches, I 
mistook for declarations of their real sentiments ; and, I waa 
more than once reduced to an aukward and mortifying di- * 
lemma, by too readily construing a common compliment into 
a sincere and eaniest avowal of love. My fortune was no 
great object to such gentlemen as I would have gladly ac^- 
eepted in marriage. They, at last, became tired of my per- 
son, and disgusted with my pride and coquetries. Those,, 
who would have taken me, nay tackatt* being an important- 
consideration, I would not condescend to notice. Mortified 
pride, is as great an enemy to beauty, as intemperance ami 
late hours. I saw my schoolmates^ whom I had scorned and 
frequently insulted, in turn triumphing over me ; and young 
ladies, who were infants when I began my career, proved tO' 
me, by their approach to womanhood, that I was not so young 
a« I would willingly have esteemed myself. In fact, my ad-^ 
mirers dropped off one after the other, until the ball room,, 
the scene of my former eonquests, became the melancholy 
witness of my irretrievable disgrace. My only refuge was iiv 
solitude. I quitted the once cheerful abode of youth and love 
and joy, and retiring to an obscure, but comfortable villa, I 
bade adieu to vanity and pride ; and determined to make- 
some compensation for the miseries with which I had afllict- 
ed many worthy hearts, by endeavoring to deter others of my 
sex from pursuing those fatal paths, in which I had walked^. 
and which led to sorrow, and the wretchedness of painful re- 
collections ; to the forfeiture of all the sympathies of friend- 
ship, and of all the endearing connections^ which make life 
desireable and a blessing. I shall die unpitied. My name- 
shall perish with me. Nothing shall remain but the story of 
my shame ; and strangers shall be my heirs and inherit mjr 
•^Tackai.— Ca»h. 
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fortune. Let the vain coquette read this and tremble. Per- 
haps, *tis not too late to recede. Resolve instantly ! Be sin- 
cere, and you will be happy ! Be humble and you will be ex« 
alted. 

« Learn to he wise from other's harm, 

<* Aad you shall do full well*' 

INDIANA. 



KATE KEARNEY OF THE LAKE OF KILARNEY. 

The fatal beauty of the heroine of the Lake of Kilarney is 
Celebrated in song, but there is not the slightest allusion to 
any of the strong features which marked the mind and mis- 
fortunes of this female, whose heart, though one in which all 
the tender susceptibilities were mature, even to luxuriance, 
itas too much oppressed by feelings of another kind to cher- 
ish those of love. If her eye was exquisitely penetrating, the 
tear which early adversity filled it with, obtruded often 
enough to quench the flame of its glance ; and the spell that 
is said to have lurked in it, was more calculated to conjure up 
a spirit of compassion, than one of wild and ungovernable 
passions. 

The tale which we are about to relate^ as it • is only upoii 
oral record, has a greardeal of the fabulous in it, which can 
be accounted for by the romantic spirit of the people of Ire- 
land, and the ignorance of that part of them who lived in the 
interior of the country upwards of two centuries ago. It is, 
however, easy to collect from it, that Kate Kearney lost a 
father upon whom she doated, and that his loss was the occa- 
sion of her despondence and death. 

Upon the borders of the most beautiful part of this exten- 
sive lake lived Kate Kearney, with her father : she had been 
educated under the immediate eye of her parent, a clergyman, 
. and imbibed notions of virtue which were perhaps too much 
tinged with enthusiasm. Her father was a widower some 
years, and had been in the habit of officiating as clergyman in 
his neighborhood ; he was of course an object almost of idol- 
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9Ltry amongst the hordes, whose minds he succeeded in rediic« 
ing to a kind of civilization. He possessed a character of the 
most extraordinary humanity, and his mind was elevated by 
inspirations of a mild and comprehensive religion ; he look- 
ed as if his thoughts were in the grave, he spoke as if his 
thoughts were in the heavens ! 

The relaxations, in which his daughter used to indulge^ 
were chiefly music and fishing, and he was in the habit of vis- 
iting a small island distant from his habitation about a quar- 
ter of a mile. One morning tlie young lady was alarmed at 
the delay of her father, who had repaired to the island in his 
boat at a very early hour ; and having waited a considerable 
while, in much agitation, she determined to go to the island 
herself and seek him. She immediately ordered her female 
attendant to prepare her skiff, and upon her arrival at the isl- 
and was horror-struck, upon seeing her father's boat lying 
empty in the midst of it, about five hundred yards from the 
water. The island appeared as if the waves of an ocean had 
washed it, several of the trees were levelled to the ground^ 
and every thing had the signs of an agitatioh which must have 
been caused by the joint powers of ail the elements. 

The boat alone seemed to have been Uninjured. An oar 
was at each side, a fishing net lay at the bottom of it, and an 
^d manuscript, which her father was fond of perusing, lay 
^pon one of the seats. In this indescribable state of distraction 
the afflicted girl ran through every part of the island, calling 
upon the name of her beloved father, but no answer was re- 
turned, and she was carried in a state of insensibility to her 
boat% These dreadful circumstances were soon diffusedl 
through the country. The poor object of commiseration re* 
fused for a long time to take any food, and such were the ef* 
fects which sorrow had upon her countenance, that she was» 
called by all those who lived near her paternal dwellings 
" the Queen of Grief." An elderly lady, who had been in the 
habits of intimacy with the family, took her into her house, 
and endeavored to comfort her. Her ejRbns were not entire- 
ly thrown away — as a fresh wound shrinks back from th« 
VOL. in. IS 
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hand diat would appljr a remedy, but by de8;rees subnuu tar 
and even requires the pieans of cure, so a tnind under Uie 
first impression of misfortune shuns and rejects all arguments 
of consolation, but at length, if applied with tenderness, calm- 
ly and willingly acquiesces in them. 

Her afflictions were by this time mellowed into a kind of 
constitutional melancholy, and she still "retained the title to 
which the exquisiteucss of her feelings had given ber so in^ 
disputable a claim. At the period of her father's disappear- 
ance Rate Kearney was fifteen. There is no proof, or cv« 
report, that she was at that time distinguished for a levity 
which has been ascribed to her by the present panegyrist rf 
ber beauty, who has also asciibed cruelty and fnconstaney'U^ 
her. On the contrary, the circumstances which we have rt^ 
latcd, stamp upon her a character which can never die ; filiid 
tenderness is inconsistent with the disgusting levity of a flirt,r 
and it is impossible that she who adored ber kindred, could 
be cruel to her kind. 

Three years rolled on, and ihe fair mourner still had her* 
misery imprinted on her soul. There appeared in the neigh- 
borhood an old woman, who was generally reputed to be a 
witch ; she had done many things of a wonderiul description,: 
and to this woman Kate Kearney, who believed that her fath-- 
er was taken away by supernatural means, was resolved to 
apply. The story goes on thus : — Our heroine was tbld by 
the old oracle that her father was yet living, but that the di* 
vinity of the Lake, the hoary KiKam, had taken him to hb 
dominions, in order to reward him for his virtues upon earth r 
that he could again be beheld by his^ daughter if she visittd 
the bottom of the Lake. She accordingly prepared fa^set^ 
and after several masses plunged into the water. In a short 
time she rose above the water, and told those who were wait-^ 
ing in silent expectation, that she had beeif with her &ther^ 
from whom she determined to part no more. She immedi- 
ately disap]^eared and was never seen again. 

For a long time after this the part of the Lake, which the^ 
name of Kate Kearney has immortalized,^ was distingubhed 
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hj certain solemn ceremonialsi which showed the adminitMi^ 
and the superstition of the clans which inhabited its^ banks. . 



FOR *rHE poLrAvrnos, 
FEMALE AUTHORS. 

'A fia^wtf avrMRPCi/xci.— Homer. 

Thb garden of Eden, blessed as it was by a profusion of 
fruits and a perennial spring, was found an insufficient abode 
Qf happiness until the last and loveliest workmanship of the 
Creator appeared. To the father of men, how solitary its 
•hades, how tasteless its fruits, how deficient its furniture, un- 
til woman was sent first to complete his happiness and then 
to destroy ! How happy would it have been for mankind if 
our adventurous mother had never meddled with the tree of 
knowledge ! And how important it is that her sex should be 
warned by her example I 

I confess that a female author is a notion that never strikes 
my mind with pleasure. A throng of disagreeable ideas ever 
accompanies it. No beauty, no grace, no tenderness, no en* 
chanting smiles, no suavity of demeanor, nothing amiable in 
the virgin, or endearing in the wife, is ever awakened in the 
mind by that name. I cannot say that, strictly speaking, it 
means morosity, sluttishness, ill-nature, and a total renuncia- 
tion of all the rules ef socialintercourse established among 
the. polite ; but I must acknowledge that these tilings are as 
invariably called up in my mind by tlie mention of that word, 
as if every one of them were actually included in its etymol- 
ogy. • 

Very severe censures have been uttered against our sex 
for their aversion to learned women. This aversion has com- 
monly been imputed to a little pitiful jealousy which we have 
towards any thmg like intelligence in the other sex. But the 
censtire has been severe and the imputation is false. Our 
diversion does not arise from jealousy, but from actuaj experl* . 
ence of the insufficiency of learumg to make women amiabl<>j^ 
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«Ad the incapability, which learned women have shown of con* 
ferring happiness. Who wishes to hear the jur[2;oii of philos^ 
ophy i^t the iSire side ? She upon whom the gestle rirtues sis 
easy and graceful wiU !?e lojed and ijalued. there. Nature has 
ordered it so apd we cannot but obey. 

I know Qot what the devotees of female literature will sajr 
to mc^ when I assert, that I never knew a female author 
yhose excellence was sufficient to, atcvte Cor the violation of-* 
fcrcd to nature in stepping out of her original sphere. I con-, 
fess I feel as though I were ms^kipg a rash assertion when F 
remember the illustrious names they qan number on their 
side ; and if I were ij^clined. to majie exceptions, there are 
some that have powerful claims. But I cannot destroy mjr 
general proposition in favor of any one. Still it is a melan- 
choly sight where the philosopher is built upon the destruc- 
tion of the woman j^ we never see the superstruct^ure withoui 
recollecting the ruuv 

The employm.ent of an authoi: is by no n^eans calculated to 
exercise the good affections of the hean. It is an unpleasant 
assertion, but let those who have luade Uie experiment speaks 
and they will bear testimony to the fact, pvery author is in 
some degree dogmatical. But who loves a dogmatical 
woman ? An unsuccessful author is always supposed to have 
been guilty of a breach of modesty in publislung his perform- 
ance ; before trial no author can be confident that he sl^ll be 
successful. What spirit then must that be which prompts a, 
woman to obtrude herself on the public, when she knoWs^ 
that she has not only the common prejudices of mankind ta, 
encounter, but also many honest notions of propriety to over- 
come, and when success will not make her estimable as a^ 
woman, and by failure ^he will beconie something worse than^ 
ndiculous as a teacher I 

But vivacity, that lovely ornament that sets off and makes 

efficacious the more sober virtues- — good-nature, that pcrpet- 

/ uates the conquests of beauty — that facility of disposition tfiat 

accommodates itself to the varying circumstances of life-—, 

^nd, above all, that conscipus weakness that looks up to th^ 
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lover and husband for instruction as well as protection— ^wh^t 
$re to become of these ? Let the ladies inquire whether it be 
possible for the female philosopher to retain them ; and 
whether any thing can supply their loss. 

The great business of every rational being is to make 
himself and his fellow creatures happy upon a consistent and 
lasting plan. His actions are important as they conduce to 
this end. They are not to be estimated by the vain splendor 
with which human caprice has clothed them ; but by the im* 
mutable laws of tlie^Oreat Author of nature. Now by per- 
forming the domestic duties women confer the most happi- 
Aess. Can they then safely negleci them ? Can they find a 
substitute ? And is it degrading to submit to them, when in 
this department they may, by the rule just given, be of more 
importance than heroes or statesmen, philosophers or poets, 
who have acquired 8plendor» but, perhaps, never^ve happi^ 
pess. 

She, who calh this drudgery, understands not her business 
and has miscalculated her importance. A contemptuous 
liame alters not the value of the thing. 

I will only add, that I can endure any thing better than a 
fiMlo9ofiher in fiettieoata. Whether my aversion be cynical 
or just it is what nature gave and what I cannot alter. Likc^ 
Hercules I might submit to >e beaten by a woman ; the well- 
known indignity of Socrates I could patiently bear ; the vir^ 
tues of the sex I value ; their beauty I admire ; their frailties 
J can forgive. But I cannot submit to be taught by them, 
SverlasUng ignorance is beuer than this. 

PAUCILOQUENS. 

, ^OR THE POLriHttHOSi. 

THE FREEBOOTER. 

A Clever Fellow. 
Thb word clever is an adjunct, in which all the leamecl 
Jangtiages are deficient. There is po expression in any Qf 
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(beBi) which conveys the comprehensive idea uf this epithets 
I^iay we not hence conclude^ that the character here intendedir 
M well as the expression^ is peculiar to modem times uuL to 
governments not very despotic ? tt is, indeed, only in a land 
9i liberty, that a man can be completely clever. 

Oriental Maxims. 

KxowLBpos prodttceth humility ; from, bumiiity proceeds 
eth worthiness ; from worthiness, riches are ac«q«ired ; from 
riches, religion, and thence happinesst 

Men of good or evil birth may be possessed of gpod qmdl* 
lles^ \m, falling into bad company, they become vi<^Ha. 
stivers Aqw with sweet waters ; but, baying joiped the pc^^aot 
Ibey ^ome undrinkabte* 

. These six — the peevish* the niggardf the diwat«^ed> the 
|>assioiia^» the sQspicipuS) and those, whp live 9popi.oih«r%* 
ineans, are forever unhappy. 

There is ope frieod^ even religion^ whjoratl^adelli e^een iQ. 
ikatb i wbUst am things else g<» to decay wHb tho bodf « 

JRHgram^ 
\ Dix> ladies, now, (avwe are toM 
Our greatt'grandmother did ^oM) 
WakM to a sense of blasted £sme, 
The fig-tree spoil, to hide their sbajcoc. 
So numerous are those med^n^ Qves, 
A forest scarce would i^ tbovi le^es. 

Efdtaiih, 
Her simple, inoffensive life was spent 
In innocence ; rewarded by content ; 
Tell me, ye rich and great, can yfe aspire 
To any thing or happier, or higher ? 

Conjugal Wit. 
A LADY wrote this letter to her husband—^ I write to you» 
^cause r have nothing to ^; I end my letter, because \ 
h^ve nothing to say/* 
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Mt rival fbeft long Vftihly tried 
To f»ake Ihe world my i^ame deride : 
Cotin accomplished tbe.deMgii — 
if e <taHM hb wretched verses mine. 

Sonnet from the Sfianish of Bartolome Leonardo^ 
FabiuS} to thkik that God bath in the lines 
Of tiie right hand disclosM the things to come. 
And in the wrinkles of the skin portray'd, 
As in a ttiap, the way of huitian life,*^ 
This is to follow with the multliiide, 
Error or ignorance, their common guide ; 
Yet surely I allow that (jkni has plac'd 
Our fate in our own hands, evil or good, 
Even as we make it : Tell me, Fabius, 
Art not a king thyself ?— when envying not 
The lot of kings, no idle wish disturbs 
Thy quiet life ; When, a self-govemM matt, 
No laws exist to thee ; and when no change 
With which, the will of Heaven may visit thee. 
Can break the even calmness of thy soul ? 

JVom the Spanish qf Lufiercio. 
CoNTKNT with what I zmj the sounding names 
Of giory tempt not me ; nor is there ought 
In glittering grandenr t}iat pvovcdcea one wish 
Beyond my peaceful stale. What though I boast 
No trapping that the multitude adores 
In ccmoMKi iffkdi the great ; enough for me 
That» naked, like tlie mighty of the earth, 
I ca;me into the woarid, and that, like tbem, 
I tmi&t descend into the grave, the Itouse -^ 
For all appointed ; for the space between, 
What more of happiness have I to seek 
Than that dear woman's love, whpse truth I kmrw^ 
And whose fond heart is satisfied with me ? 
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Conjugal Jffeetion. 
A French gentjeman, being married a second time^ was 
often lamenting his first wife, before his second, who one dzf 
said to him, ** Moruieur^ je -vout obbutS gu'il n*y a t^er%onne 
gui la regrette filua que tnoi** I assure you, sir, no one re- 
grets her more than I. 

A pretty Metafihor. 
A TOUNO lady marrying a man she loved, and leaving ma- 
ny fiiends in town to retire with him into the country, an ac* 
quaintancc said prettily, "She has turned one and twenty 
shillings into a guinea." 

tioyal Favor, 
v' A LOW Frenchman bragged that the king had sppken to . 
him. Being asked what his majesty had said, he replied, 
^< He bade me stand out of the, way/' 

The Standard qf Beauty^ 
Ask not of me the essential form, 

That high-pri2*d Beauty bears ; 
Ah ! who shall paint the magic charm • 

That every breast ensnares ? 
Search for the answer in your heart, 

For there the secret's found-^ 
*Tis your own taste that points the dart, 

And bids a beauty wound* 

A French Bull 
A MARRIED French lady, who bad an intrigue, insisted on 
having her lover's portrait. He remonstrated on her absurd- 
ity, and s^id it would be proclaiming their amour. « Oh," 
said she, « but to prevent a discovery, it shall not be drawn 
like you." •*- 

Physiognomy, 
Lavater, in his Physiognomy, says that Lord Anson, from 
his countenance, must have been a very wise man* The e^rl 
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of Orford says, « He was one of the most stupid men I ever 
knew." — 

Literary Fecundity. * 

Father Macedo, a Portuguese Jesuit, in one of his later 
worksr boasts of having delivered in public 
53 Panegyrics, 
60 Latin essays, and 
33 Funeral eulogiums;. 
and that be had composed 

48 Epic poems> 
123 Elegies, 
115 Epitaphs, 
213 Dedications, 
700 Familiar letters^ 
2600 Heroic poems, 

110 Odes, 
3000 Epigrams, 

4 Latin plays, and delivered more than 
150,000 Verses extempore ! 
One may judge of his taste by his « Origin of the Inquisi- 
tion/' That humane and divine tribunal he discovers to have 
been in the terresttial paradise. He pretends to prove, that 
God was the first who began the functions of an inquisitori 
and that he exercised his power over Cain, and the workmen 
of Babel. 



THE MIRROR OF FASHIOJST. 

IN A SERIES OF IrETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
AND TA9TE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 

LETTER VHL 

As certain magicians, in days of fairyism, led tiie fair, 
whose hearts they thought by vanity to beguile, through 
warehouses filled with the gorgeous manufactures of mag- 
nificence, I have conducted your Ladyship from loom to 
loom, devised by the skilful artificer for the adornment of the 

VOL. iin 14 
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r|c^b. But, as I am no necrdmancer, to cast a, gleam Quepp 
your sight, and steal your heattby the delusion of your ey«S;;, 
nor you a prey to be caughi by the cards of janity, let them 
bitMver so curiously woven in its gUjtteriDg snare ; after 
shewing you a few m^re stufi^ for baronial pomp, Lftiallnext 
conduct your Ladyship into the well*stored rooms of yeomen 
industry; or, what might) peiiiaps, disgust a less inquiutive 
researcher into the progfe^ of the aitSi.t9 the groaning chesu 
of laborious poverty. 

Gazatum^ a fine species of wciy«n 8^k, of the same fabric 
as the modem gauze, received its nai))^ frojy the fomed city 
of Palestine, Gaza, whence the yet- more repowned Samsoa 
bore away the ponderous gates. I wiUi not affirm that the 
garments which that herot stripped off tfee young bravoes of 
that country were of the same light texture, but certainly the 
fiEuth of the fair Philistine to whom he paid his vows, was of as 
flimsy a nature ; and henceforward I hope that no man wiU 
trust to hi^ strjengb? when, beauty decks her wiles in the se- 
ductive guise of Gaza \ The largest fly is caught ih the 
sHitJbtest web. 

LaHis was the appell^on of a fine, kind of Uoen wor&l^ 
princes and ladies, but deiiied to persons of lower degrees^ 
and to t^e clergy as an indulgence too soft for.thoiftusterity-of 
th^jr profession. It was almost the same as the. larwaawl 
cambric of our days. 

Bqmbaz^ or J?am*i>^beinjg^nothing^elscJhan the. floejstuff 
which you ladies now wear under the name of bombazeen, I 
, need not descnbe it further. Besides this funeral garment, 
oj^f, ancestors Jba4 otl^^ m^^H^mtm ftri looumia^vwe^di^ 
called Moretm^x^ Burne^tq,^ The^firPi WA« a.fipe cloth of 
the most sable hue and appearance, being of the dead^t 
black. The last, whicluthc fl«nch 4iall brunette^ was a stuff 
of ^ the. mqst deljioate toximre ;, apd so.scft aiyl li^ro989,(al- 
though >ts cqlor waS; eitjher .bkuf k, gney^ or hx^mk) th^t Ch^iMr 
cer cetebratje^ it as thi? «*4)right brupf tteu" 

^g^iprofiTii^*, called.in Frapce.^Hf«?«^, ai^d ifrith us.)»i^r 
T93^ waSj.TOudeiful t<^jel^i;o?i<jfi a fine jthiwicl^itli, ap^Mgfir 
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if esteemed in the tbirteendi century that it ranted with the 
riehest sUks, See holv the ti^ansitory tenure of sublunary 
grandeur is even Celt by inanimate nature ! Who would have 
guetsed that the descendant of the gorgeous buckram which 
decorated the mimial breasts of th^ knights of the conquer- 
or's court, and heaved on the snowy bosoms of their ladies, 
should, in these our de|»enerate days, be debased to do the of- 
fce ef lining the ^drts of coats, to stiffen out some counti^ 
tempkin's t:ri»mt, «tid to lie neglected and despised on thb 
board of a dirtjr vittage tailor 1 An ancient author tells of 
tima^ iiiki tiftbiltod in vests ef buckram, found beneath thtir 
||h<H€tt) abounding with fold^, and sewed together with sump- 
tuotts WoilukliansMp ; to which he afteHvards adds, <<they 
lr6re tonibs madb In a wondeiful manner with buckram." 

We have now seen th^ various costly &brics of which w^^ 
ibhned Ae garments of the Baron and hb dame* Your La-^ 
dyship must condescend to behold with me the humbler man- 
ufactured v^hich composed the covering of the citizen and the 
serf. 

Camlet^ or catnelot^ and Which the French call caitieUn^ of 
old times was made of camel's hair, and from that circum- 
stance derived its name. It was originally manufactured in 
Asia, and first brought by pUgrims into Europe. An imita- 
tion was attempted in the thirteenth century by certain wea- 
vers in France, who substituted goats hair f6r that of the cam** 
th Joinville tells us of the came lint dt Catnbray^ and thii 
tameline (PAnuen^^ two different manufactures of this uiiefiil 
stuff. 

Marbrt was a species of cloth consisting of various colored 
verged, interwoven with such art as to make it re^mbte a 
t&ned marble ; from which likeness it took its name. It was 
cMefly worn by ptigtSf and by the gaiety of its hues had a re- 
ly lively effect. 

CkttieratUMy or, as we find it in. Chaucer, chekelaton^ was 
astttffin chequer-work, not much unlike the plaid of Scot- 
hind. The lowest species of it is now imitated in the check* 
ed shirts Uf our sailors ; and, about fifty years ago, was seen 
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in the aprons of our household damseU. Since those good 
days your beds are made in camhric petticoats, and you? 
floo^ poured by maids in Tclvet spensers I 
' ^Fuatanum, or fustian, was, what it is at this period, a strong 
cloth made of cotton j and priests, as well as the lower ranks> 
"Wore it in vests, tunics, and surtouts. 

Musaetuniy or what country dames would call good honest 
russet, is spoken of by the oldest Anglo-Norcnsm writera. It 
was despised by the wealthy and luxurious ; but the princess, 
ID all' her glory, was not fairer than \.h% village damsel in rus- 
set gown, and round-eared coif I Ite fabric was coarse, but 
warm, and not too stubborn to deny play to the easy shape of 
simple nature. .Some orders of the clergy shared its use with 
the lower ranks of the laity ; and to render it more conforma^ 
ble to the unornamented usage of monastic life» its color was 
gtsnerally of that sad dusty grey which has now amongst us 
the appropriate name of russet. 

TiretanuayQT Tyretome^ a^ the French express it, was a 
sort of woollen cloth, originally manufactured on the copti- 
n^nt. It was of various degrees^ of fineness an4 value, and 
according to the coarseness or delicacy of its texture was pur- 
chased by the lord or the Ic^borer. Its name is doubtless de- 
rived from its color being usually scarlet, which was consider- 
ed the hue of the far-famed Tyrian die ;. and Du Cange de- 
scribes the finest stuffs of Tyretaine to be still more like the 
aplendid manufacture of Tyre, saying that the scarlet wool- 
len was often blended with superb inierlacings of gold, and 
embroidery of flowers, with men and beasts in curious needle- 
work. 

Frkiua^ or frieze^ was a cloth of very inferior quality, but 
well calculated for warmth and comfort ; and, accordingly we 
find it the universal habit amongst pilgrims, mechanics, hus- 
bandmen, and day-laborers of every description. It may be 
considered as the very reverse of all that is costly ; and on 
this idea, the gallant Charles Brandon, Duke of SufiTolk^when 
devoted by his own merits and the power of love to be the 
husband of Mary, the widow of the King of France, and the 
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sister of Henry VIII. of England, addressed to hiiAsel'f and 
his royal consort, these lines :-— -* 

» Cloth of frise, be not too bold, f * % * .* ■ 

That thou art nuttch'd with cbth of goM ; , .'*'■*'* 
Cloth of gold, do not despise, * 

That thou art match'd with doth of frise!** f 
Thus sung Brandon ta his queen ! And thus would Unmiabe ^- 
addressed by as fond a lover^ as faithful a husband, if she 
would deign to award that last precious title to her perse v«r- 
ipg correspondent !— Till she smiles the gracious yes, scroll 
after scroll on the fashions of our Henrys,. Marys, and Elisa* 
bethsy shall salute, or persecute her eyes, from her evet'de- 
voted Paris. 



SELECT SEJSTTEJ^rCES. 

The mind is naturally active, and will employ Itself ill, if 
you do not employ it well. Magicians tell ifs, that when they 
raise the Devil, they must find him work — and that he will as 
readily build a church, as pull one down. 
• Gop is he, from whom to depart is to die, to whom to re* 
pair is to revive, and in whom to dwell is life forever. Be not 
then of the number of those, that begin not to live till they be 
ready to die, and then, after a foe*8 desert, come to crave of 
God a friend's entertainment. 

The man who is not intelligible is not intelligent. You may 
depend upon this, as upon a rule which will nevtr deceive 
you. 

It may be said as truly of a knave as of an honest man,* 
that his word is as good as his oath. 

The eighteenth century hath been an age of public chan- 
ges : but .one charity is still wanting ; and that is, an Hoefiital 
for Scholars. 

-Great abilities and a fawning temper seldom meet to- 
gether ; and they who deserve favors are noi made to beg 
favori^ 
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• * ORIGIJ^AL ROETRY. 

' ' THE APPBOACH OF WINTER. 

' Bkkold^ he conies In ^rerf Doiif blMtt 
, Bleak from tiie regions of eternal ffoM, 
From climes severe, and on a shivering i^ortd 
The keen destroyer iajrs his icy hand. 

As round from field to field, from hill to vale, 
The roving eye of Contemplation strays, 
It sees the growing desolation spread 
And marks its jg;radual progress ; marks the steps, 
Which by degrees lead on the frozen jrear. 
At first the north sends forth a chilly bfee«e ; 
The peasant lights his fire, and in hi$ hearth ^ 

The cricket sings his winter-warning song. 
Cold fall the dews of night ; and in the mom 

* Wide o'er the meadow lies a spangled fleece 
Of silver hoar-frost glittering to the sun ; 
The forest feels its power ; and for a while 
Blooms in deep crirosoii at the coming cold 
And blushes even in death. But like the tnan. 
Whom some delusive fever leads Sllong 
Through days of pain and nights devoid of reff. 
With hopes of health ; painting a transient bloom, 
(An omen sore of his approaching fate) 
So all this flush so pleasing to the eye, 
Bespeaks their verdure fled ; and only tells 
How soon their transient honors must be lost. 
The clouds of heaven, as round the sdr they float 
Present a ragged form ; while on the gale 
Along the fields the yellow leaf is driven. 
The songsters cease ; the swallow to the bahk, 
Where devious streams hkve carv'd him out a home. 
Retires ; and finds a torpid shelter there 2— 
Thrice happy bird ! whom, 'mid these freezing hours, 
A long sweet slumber ever comes to bless ; 
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Not so the peor, tbcji fiod a bcSj of straw^ v- * " ^ . ^ 
A wretched hovel, and «• half^made fire w • ^ * ^ w * 
They live to suffer and they Wake to weep ; * - A ' 
Cless'd^ could they gain obliyiou such as thine, - . 
And sleep with thy repose.. Thus iadea-Ae yew. 
Till cold November blows hit fi^scer. g^lm^l ^ 
When havder ftiMii> aiidi iou«l^'teiiipetla^f one i 
ThfOttgli tbe bar* bn««h«s>!BiehB'^e» Ri^i^lg^. Wind ; 
Ajiwunrfirf^difge'toNttuTC^s dead-remains. , • 

Receding suns, as^ round the southern sldeSf \' ^^' 
Through warmer signs, their winding way they take^ 
Cast a long look imd bid our clime farewelJL - ^ 
Black o'er the heaven a dusky veil is spread ; ' * ' ' 
The gathering clouds collect their threatening force, 
Then pouring out their manufactured stor^sf 
They scatter winter o'er the iron glebe ; * 
And cold December kills a withering, world, / 

With such a gradual progress have I seen- * , 
The cheek of health, the bloom of beauty fade ; 
In a gay hour, when' Pleasure's blissful s^ing * 
Drest every prospect with supreme delight^ ^ ♦ " ^ 
BlushM in ten thousand blossom'd^ hopes, and fold : i 
Of fields of bliss and rosy beds of joy ; ' 

A paradise without a tempter pear ; - * . 

All good expected and no evil fear'd ; 
In such an hour, so guardless and sp fair, * 
Into the heart, joy-ruiu'd, bliss-beguird, 
Crept the cold frost of death ; and, working dowy ' 
Froze on ; till every beating vein was stiff, • *' 

And death's eternal winter blighted all ; 
The poor deluded dreamer saw too late 
(How many such too late their faults have seen) 
His Eden ruin'd and his hopes destroy'd. 
And sigh*d a vain repentance. Wept to find 
A Spring so short and Winter without end. 

ALPHESIfiCEUS. 

JVovemb^ \S^ 1813. 
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*' '^ > ' ' •' &ELMCTED POETRY. 

, V [tn'Jtint fttt, the editors of the Pbi t Folio offered two premiumf of One 
• ' ! / JIonAred DolUft each, to be adjudged to the authors of the two best aa» 
^ (.*• . i , v^5ng8, which should be communicated to them before the first of 
' ' *^ /' Octdber^ . The first in order of the two successful compositions is th« 

f .• ^* ibliowing Naval Ode, which besides its poetical merit, is accompanied 
kk\hk Port ^4^0 with •riginal munc, composed for the occasion. The 
othei'song, by the sane author, though it did not obtam a prise, we 
' think, promises tojequal in popularity, the best of our national songt.] 

jrArJL 50JVG.— THE PILX.AR OF GLORY. 
^JBy Edwin C. Holland^ of Charleston^ S. C. 
-.'/;''"'. 1. • 

Hajl tothe Heroes whose triumphs have brightcn'd ' 

The darkness which shrouded America's name ; 
;Long shall their, valor in battle that lightened 
/Live ui'the-'brilliant escutcheons of fame : 
^ ^ Dark vHiere the torrents flow, 
Jiud the rude tempests blow, 
The' stormy clad Spirit of Albion raves ; 

Long shall she mourn the day, r 

* \ - When, in the vengeful fray, 
Liberty walk'd liko a God on the waves. 

2. 
Xlie« ocean, ye chiefs, (the region of glory. 

Where Fortune has destin'd Columbia to reign) 
, Gleams with the halo and lustre of story, 
^ Th^t curl round the wave as the scene of her fame : 
^ There, on its raging tide, 

Siiall her proud Mivy ride, 
* The bulwark of freedom, protected by Heav*n ; 
There shall hor haughty foe, 
Bow to her prowess low. 
There shall renown to her heroes be giv'n. 

. 3. 
The Pillar of Glory, the sea that enlightens, 
Shall last till Eternity rocks on ii^ base. 
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The splendor of Fame its Waters that brightenn, 
Shall light the footsteps of Time in his race s 

Wide o'er the stoi'my defep, - ♦ 

Where the rude surges sweep, 
Its lustre shall circle the biows of the brave i 
Honor shall give it light, 
Triumph shall keep it bright. 
Long as in battle we meettm the iilr&v6. 

4. 
Already the storm df fcctoteiliJbfl hafe h^'d 

From the gt^sp bfOM England th^ THdent of Wkr^ 
The beams of our Star^ Iiav6 iHthtoxn^ the world; 
Unfurl'd our Standard befats proud in the air : 
Wild glares the Eagle's tfe^ 
Swift as he ciits the sky, 
Marking the wake where our heroes adVtoce ; 
Compass'd with rays of light, 
Hovers he o'er the fight ; "' . 

Albion is heartless — and stoops to his glance* 

M/ifJL 50Jm.~RtSE, COLUMBIA, BRAVE AND 
' FREE. 
JBy Edwin C Holland^ of Charleston^ S. C. 
1. 
Whek Freedom first the triumph sm%, 

That crush'd the pomp^bf Freedom's ioes, 
The harps of Heav*Q rebpmffiive rung, 
As thus the chorai numbers i^ose s^ 
Rise, Columbia 1 brave and Me t 

Thy thunder, wbee in btettle hurl*d; 
Shall rule the bUlaws of the sea. 
And bid defitnce to Ih^ World. 
2. . 

Supremely West by Fate's decreoi 

Thy hardy tars> in battle brave. 
Shall plume thy wings^ and keep thee free, 
As is the motion of thy wave > 
* Rise, Columbia 1 &c. 
VOL. in. 15 . 
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3. 

The stars that in thy bamner shioe^ 

Shall rain destruction on thy foes> 
Yet light the brave of ev'ry clime. 

To kindred friendship and repose : 
Rise, Columbia ! &c. 
4. 
The storms that on thy surges rock, 

Around thy flag shall idly sweep, 
Proof to the tempest's fiercest shock, 
Its sttipes shall awe the vassal deep : 
Ris^i Columbia i &c. 
5. 
Encircled with a flood of light. 

Thy Eagle shall supremely rise, 
Lead thee to victory in fight, 

And bear thy glory to the skies : 
Rise, Columbia ! Sec. 

THE SAILOR'S ADIEU. 
Whence comes this keen, this cutting smart ? 
Why doth the tear unbidden start ? 
Why beats my sad, my sinking heart 

Thus heavily ? ^ 

Eliza, 'tis because I part^ 

My life ! from thee. 
Tost on the rude and foaming wave^ 
O'er which the howling tempests rave, 
In distant climes I goto brave 

The furiDUS\sea; 
My doom, perhaps^ a wat- ry grave. 

Far, far, from Jthee ! 
Oh ! say, thto all on earth I prize ! 
Wilt thou my absence mourn with sighs, 
And Heav'n invoke, with uplift eyes, 

To speed my way ? 
Wilt thou ? but see, the signal flies ! 

I must not stay I 
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By storms that sweep the deep abyss— 
By plighted vows-— by all our bliss— 
By this embrace-~-and this— and this-~ 

Dear girl I be true— 
Remember Love's last parting kiss ! 

Adieu ! Adieu 1 



MONTHLt DRAMATIC REVIEW. 

Nov. 1. Right and Wrong (1) — Blue Beard, 

3. Gazette Extraordinary — ^Love laughs at Locksmiths* 

5. Ourselves— Timour the Tartar. 

«. Sons of Erin— The Sleep Walker. (3) 

(1) A comedy of very ilender daimi to public indulgence. This was 
the first and only time of its exhibition. 

The dramatic romance of Bbte Beards like most of Colman's productions, 
whether opera, comedy, or farce, loses none of its attractions by ^epeti* 
tion. To say nothing of the merit of the composition, the music, march- 
es, processions, songs, &c. will always render it a popu^u: favorite. Mr. 
Bickson^s Urabim Is a fine recipe to keep off* dull care ; but a still better 
nostrum, and even a more potent charm than all Abomdi^e*t incantations, 
is the bewitching Beda of Mrs. Young, whose lovely simplicity, sprigfat- 
liness, and gaiety, appear in all their native prettiness. Mrs. Wheatley's 
ftoima is much improved sipce last season. She sung the well-known 
air, ** IVbeH pensive I thought of my love" with delicate sweetness. — Some new 
transparencies, by Mr. J. R. Penniman, added to the ddightfd bornn of 
the blue chamber. 

(8) This farce depends for success chiefly on the merriment excited by 
^e walking dreams of Somttoy the servant of an Irish baronet, who during 
sleep <* acts Jikbard, Macbttby Hamlet, Falstqf, and twenty others in a 
breath.'* In performing this part, Mr. Entwisle gave one or two striking 
imitations of Cooke, particularly in the line, « And my first step shall be 
on Henry's head.'* A ludicrous scene takes place in the second act, 
where Mrs. Decorum, (Mrs. Barnes) supposes Sir Patrick Macguire, (Mr. 
M*Farland) to be a young girl in disguise, and offers him a share in her 
bed. The whole is very entertaining. 
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10. Castie Spectre (3)— Blue Beard, 

12. The Curfew— -Sieep Walker. 

1 5y John Bull(4) — Axnericao Tarsjor Huzz^i for the Navy. 

(3) A gentleman, taid to be from New York, made a tUhui in the charac- 
ter of Earl Pmy^ and was not probably dUpleased with his reception. 
Mr. Young's Osmond might be considered as in the best style of his trage- 
dy. Angela^ innocent, unaffected, and interesting, was sustained by Mrs. 
Young with exquisite feeling. Mrs. Barnes discovered a well-studied idtt 
of the character of a chattering old crooe in Alice, Her old women are 
all very respectable. She possesses one talent, at toast, in a higher degree 
th^n any other lady on the boards f midtUeitf the knack of screaming. In 
tome plays, where a sudden shpek is spsfcessary to tt^e^ut, to be able 
to scream with propriety is no mean apcompUshmf nt. 

Amongst all the attempts of dramatists to introduce supernatural per* 
•otiages on the stage, there is none that can vie with the appearance of 
Svelina in the fourth act of this play. It was managed by Mrs. Mills, as 
the spectre, and Mrs. Young, in the best manaei^ S» long as the ^lostt 
in Richard, Hamlet^ Maeheth, &c. are permitted to ** revisit the glimpses of 
thf 91000,** ve see no substai^iiil reason «ihy th« HHri|< ^ ^^^^ s^wld 
be prohibited the privilege of walking in her OM;^|jaiy>(i»« <• QWtpc||.** 

ThjB numhef who a^pded the r^presiaitation nmm9^% thM thift qnc« 
popular, play has atill spn^Q qlaim to reg^rd^ 1^ pi^inv94 Hi^ the-^^fagM 
styl^ 9f cosMincH s^ spleq^or in dresf and s€en«jry» howQvtr '♦.srale 1^ 
flft" it n^ght appear to lom^* it would not be ** vApvofitJihk** tQth« ma|if> 
agers. 

AfUr having « 8upp€4 fi^l with horror^** 10 thu (!at0le %«^«,. Bltif 
£mrd^$ ** sheeted skeletons*' and <* grinning ghosu at their g^KUol*** i^^tt 
teryed up a^ a desert* 

(4) Mr. Dickson's 70^ TbortJierryn a fine display of proud«BdjruggadJioiip 
esty', parental tenderness, and generous friendship. He hat so often heea 
crowned with the chaplet of criticism, that any forther emimecatioft of 
his excellencies in the part may seem superfluous. But we canttet paM 
unnoticed the sudden flash of delight which bnghtened up his featu^^ at 
the accidental recollection of hit unifiarm integrity, in the foUowiny'lM^ 
sagc-^ 

« Bur, You have been as noud, all round ou« town, for. e kind mai^ a» 
being a blunt one. 

^^Jtb. Blunt or sharp, Pve httn honest. Let them hok at.my.U^ertm 

they'll rXND IT |lIO«T." 

The fashionable '* antipathy to all that's gopd," which marks th« charao* 
ter of the Hon. Tom Sbuffleton^ and the frivolity of Lady Caralin$ Mroymmk 
were well portrayed by Mr Young and Mrs. Powell. 
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17. George Barnwell — Tekcli. 

19. School for Friemls (5)"-Sleop Walker. 

In Mr«. Young's pathetic del^ltatiQn of Alaryt 

(* A lovc4orn maid we trace, 
** Whose heart was virtue and whose form was grace; 
« In life's gay prime, when passion, pure as truth, 
** Bids the blood frolic through the veins of yoUth, 
*« The plighted vow her easy ear reeciv*di 
*( The pro^rM faith ^er glowing heart believ'd ; 
** Artless herself, she thought the world so too, 
« Nor fcar'd those vices, which she never knew.** 

Mr. Tyler*)i Peregrine merited and received a liberal share of approba*-. 
Uop. It Wiethe most successful effort of hts talents we have witnessed. 

If Mr. M*Far]and had been aware of the strpng prejudices, against; 
whid^ he had to contend, iq J)emui Srulff^iddery, he would probably have 
played the part wi^h less haste— and by using more pains would haveap>r 
peared to take less. The impression made by Mr. Bernard in DeMnh i% 
still fresh in our minds. It was one of the moat 0nished of that excellent 
3|Ctor*s performances ; aild it was observed by one of the critics of that> 
day, that •* he blundered without knowing it." Mr. M*Farland, on the 
contrary! appeared to make « previous preparation for a iull^ that the 
joke might not be lost to the audience, when he prouounced it. Not- 
withstanding this it was a very amusing performance.' Mr. M*Farland h 
undoubtedly the legitimate represenutive of St. Patrick, and worthy to 
wear the garland of Sbamroik, and to wield the shillelah, undisputed by 
9ny competitor. 

(5) This well-written comedy is the first dramatic production of a Miss, 
Chambers, and was acted at Drury-Lane in December, 1805. The hidy 
has since produced the cpmedy of Ourjehes, and, it is supposed, one or 
two others, none of which have been equally successful with the Scltoolfor 
Jlrmdt* The following is the fable. 

• Sir Edward Epworth, a dissipated baronet, allured by the fascination 
of gamiag* deserts an amiable wife, and forms a fashionable arrangement 
with Lady Courdand, a demirep of Faro notoriety, who resides at a 
cofMtry villa witli her grand-daughter Emily. Lady Epworth, under the 
assumed name of Mrs. Hamilton, takes lodgings in a neighboring town 
(in the same house resides Mathew Daw, a watchmaker, and a benevolent 
Quaker) ; where, from poverty, she is reduced to part with her jewels. 
XfOrd Belmore, having heard of his friend Sir Edward's aberration, arrivea 
at Lady Courtland's with a view of reclaiming him. He, by accident, sees 
Mrs. Hamilton, and being ignorant of her sacred connexion with Sir £dr 
"Vard, becomes enamored ; au interview follows, aqd his X^ordship loaves 
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22. John Bull— Mr. H. (6) 

24. School for Friends— The Farmer. 

a 200/. note upon the table to relieve the object of hit nttsichment from 
her difficulties. The lady returns the note by Mathcw Daw, who, in* 
•tead of delivering it to Lord Belmore, gives it to her own husband, Sir 
Bdward Epworth. The baronet, fearful lest his friend should become th« 
dupe of an artful courtezan, writes in answer, << that her character is 
known to him ; and that he shall take care Lord Belmore shall not be made 
the victim of false appearances,** Lady Ep worth is distracted at receiv- 
ing iuch a letter from her husband ; but Lord Bdmore, having ascertain- 
ed the mistake, introduces Sir Edward to her in the disguise of his uncle ^ 
and the mystery is happily solved by their reunion, under the auspices of 
his Lordship, who proves hiihself a preceptor, able to preside over *< Tb€ 
School fir Friends^ and is united to Miss Emily, an artless, unvitiated girl, 
though educated under the seducing influence of Lady Courtland. Such 
is the principal spring of the plot ; but, in order to enliven the scene, 
there are introduced Mr. Hardy, an eccentric humorist, who pretends to 
be poor, but at last bestows a fortune of 50,000/. upon his niece, Lady £p- 
worth ; — Sir Felix Mordaunt, a county member of liberal principles; — 
Matthew Daw, a good humored Quaker ; and Lucy, a chattering, yet af- 
fectionate Filte de Chambrcy who is at length prevailed upon to enlist und^r 
the matrimonial banners of honest Broad Brim.** 

To the conduct of this plot we have one objection— the introduction of 
Sir Edward in disguise to his wife, for the avowed purpose of soliciting 
her acceptance of Lord LV.mores criminal overtures, is such an outrageout 
violation of humanity ofFcred to the feelings of an innocent woman, on the 
very brink of despair, that no auditor can witness it without indignation: 
and all the virtues of Lord Bel/nor e are not sufficient to throw a mantle 
over this gross and wanton barbarity. 

The performance was such as to gain frequent and deserved appkuse. 
Mrs. Powell in Mrs, Hamilton gave a lively and glowing picture of virtue 
in distress, and the dignity with which it can repulse the advances of se- 
duction. Mr. Spiller in Lord Belmore ; Mr. Young in Sir Edward; Mr. 
Dickson in Matthew Daw ; Mr. Entwisle in Hardy ; and Mrs. Youl^, 
Mrs. Barnes, and Mrs. N ills, in Emilys Lady Courtland, and Ztrry, were 
severally entitled to approbationi which was liberally awarded. 

(6) The story of this farce is simply this — Mr. Hogsfleth, who, on ac- 
count of bis name, ** has been refused by nineteen virgins, twenty nine 
relicts and two old maids,** determineii to conceal it till he can persuade a 
lady to marry him, and in ilie mean time passes by the appellation of Mr. 
U. He accidentally discovers it himself, and i* immediately deserted bf 
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26. The Sailor's Daughter— Timour the Tartar. 
29. The l^oor Gentleman (7) — Valentine and Orson. 

his-admircrs, but at length if reconciled to the Udy of his choice, by the 
king's permission to take the surname and arms of Baeofi, It will be ea^ 
•ily seen, that this plot affords but little scope for incjdent— -the disputfli 
of servants, and the curious speculations of the ladies, create connderable 
humor. The puns, and allusions to the name after it is unluckily blabbdl 
by the owneV, are somewhat too gross for a refined auditory ; but the 
piece may notwithstimding, (supported as it is by the talents of Mr. Spilr 
ler in Mr. H.) serve for a change of entertainment. 

(7) Next to the plap of Shakspeare, we know of no higher theatrical 
•njoyment, than the comedies of George Colman, the younger. Tht Poor 
Gentleman is rich in moral sentiment, in lively repartee, and genuine wit; 
and has some scenes of affecting domestic distress to excite the agreeable 
sympathies of our nature. They who have teen Bates and Bernard in 
OUapodt and Harper in Lieut, fForthingfon, may have beheld some fine act- 
ing, which might hj^ve induced them to think meanly of the representa- 
tion of the play now. But we are rather disposed to bestow commends 
tion, than to make comparisons unfavorable to any part of the perform- 
ance of this evening. 

Mr. Oickson*8 Sir Ibjtert Bramble, was, as it has ever been, the correct 
delineation of a blunt old gentleman, with too much honesty to receive 
flattery, and too much generosity to see his neighbors in want. 

In Mr. Tyler's H^ortbingtM, we saw no want of feelings ot propriety ; but 
a large share of the former, chastened and refined by the latter. 

Mr. Entwisle is undoubtedly the best Ollapod in the company ; and he 
played the part with his usual humor and drollery. His drollery, how- 
ever, is not exactly the kind which is most congmous to the character of 
this odd compound of patriotism, gallantry, 4md isedicine. Although hit 
powers are competent to a respectable personation of a great variety of 
character, yet it is in the country louts, both serious and comic, that he it 
feally and truly excellent. In Yorkshire sharpers he is better than the best, 
and, in Farmer Asbfield, is utterly unapproachable by any one on th^, 
American stage. 

Mr. Johnson's Corporal Foss was much above the customary level of hit 
' acting. We have not before remarked upon this gentleman's perform- 
ances. The neglect has not been from insensibility to his deserts; but 
from the trifling consequence of the range of character to which he hat 
been chiefly confined. The com'parative insignificance of a part, howev- 
er, should be no excuse for a careless performance, though it is often made 
such by the perfonner. This gta^al remark is not intenc^ for the sole 
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benefit of Mr. Johnson, ai we are not convinced that he b the only one 
who needt nich a monitory hint. Mr. J. it entitled to the praise of a 
purity in pronunciation, which others would do well to imitate ; and it 
is not easy to detect him in false reading or misplaced emphasis* 

Mrsb Barnes supported the afiected dignity of Mist LmmrtHia in the trae 
epirk of the JUW Tah, 

Mn Stockwell has much merit in country boys, and his Supbek Bmm^f* 
$f Wa* « tery well,** for n^hich •« we owe him one.** 

Among other novelties, which the managers have procured as purrey- 
ors of the public amuseriient, is Mr. Gamer, engaged to sing between the 
acts. He possesses much sweetness of voics amd prettinets in the extent 
tion of ballads. We presume he it what is called a natural sit^tr^ by which 
we understand ono who sings by rote, without knowledge of music a* a 
science, or the power of reading it in notes.* Samfy ami Jennys a Scotch 
ballad, has gained him great applause, and is perhaps better adap^^ to 
his powers, than others, in which he has been less successful. We recom- 
mend to him, if he intends to remain on the stage, the study of music, and 
to endeavor to attain to a clear and distinct articulation, an accomplish- 
ment above all things desirable in a vocal performer. 

* Mr. Mallet, well known as an organist in this town, not manytyears 
ago, remarked to the leader of the choir at Christ-Church, that the ,per- 
fbrmers were alt natural singers, for they took no note oifats or sbarp*, 

■y ... 

DIED, 
In Boston, on the 6tU of November, the Hon. THEOPHl- 
LUS PARSONS, chief justice of the siipreme judicial court 
of Massachusetts.-?- Various obituary notices of Judge Par- 
sons have appeared in the papers, which we shall endeavor to 
condense into something like a regular Biographical Sketch 
in our next 



Cotte«rpontien(e« 
"Thkatkicus" is received. His comnaunicatioa is so 
very lean as to factaj that it has more the appearance of a 
brief crfrigrw<? than a biography. For a Tory obviotta reaaoo^ 
we must decline inaening it. 

With the permission of the editors of the Port Folio, w^ 
shall give the music to one of Mr. Holland's Naval Odes in 
a future number. 
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If ride ;. Till the flag of Columbia her 
Second time CftORUS* 
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Perry unf the world I Whilst hostile ships engage, And 




round th< Perry I 



awarded to thee* 



The i nners triumphantly fl'eWi 
To th were born to subdue ; 
There he battle resolved to maintain) 
And 4nd our right to the main I 



Whei uest our heroes ai'e crowned, 
And 1 e bright naval chaplet be bound I- 
Whei dare the fight to sustain, 
O'er IP them to conquest again ! 



(Pelyanthc 
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We diall never enry the honors, wldehMrH and laurmogr obtain in any other oanie, if 
me can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to vircue and eonfidenoe to 
truth. ^* Johru0tu 



FOR tUE POLtAlffHOS, 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE 

REV. ELIJAH PARISHy D, D. 

I w^LL not undertake to describe the warrior, who has 
drenched a country in blood, moving in triumph with a thou* 
sand captives in chains ; nor the statesman, who, by his poli- 
cy and address, has accomplished a revolution in the social 
order. Rather would I attempt to draw the picture of one, 
who cpmbines an assemblage of talents and virtues, in theit 
qualities entitled to purer esteem ; and in their effects, more 
salutary to the moral views and habits of men. We need 
not for this repsdr to the annals of the dead, and glance at 
JBasil, Chrysostom, or Jerome, but to the records of the liv- 
ing, where character is better discerned, and example more 
impressive. 

The Rev. Elijah Parish was bom in Connecticut; and 
nature destined him to a station at the temple of Apollo. 
His mind, taste, and habits^ were early formed for labor in 
the gardens of science. Endowed with an acute and vigor- 
ous understanding, a retentive memory, and lively imagina- 
don, he commenced his classical pursuits, and proceeded 
through a course of public education, at the uuiversity of 
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Dartmouth, ascending to the rank of her choicest sons. His 
religious viewis and feelings had formed the bias, and ac- 
cordingly, when leaving this seat of literature, he engaged m 
the professional duty of theology. The lessons handed down 
from IrenseusI Augustine, and Calvin, were cherished by 
him, and bis name stands enroHed among the disciples of 
their venerable school. 

The people of Byfield invited him ; and the pastoral care 
of ^eir church was committed to his trust There his unre- 
mitted labors have been bestowed for more than twentf 
years — ^Chere the words of eternal life, dispensed by himy 
have been accompanied by the mighty power of God, and 
Jhe riches of his grace, in guiding many from the wilderness 
ef error and sin, to the paths of truth and holiness. Of this 
the evidence appears in that order, peace, and Christian love» 
exhibited in principle and practice by the people of bis 
charge ; and among its effbcts have arisen, strengthening in 
their growth, affection and respect for their spiritual guide. 

But the pious labors of this learned divine have be^ ex- 
tended, and their fruits collected in remote fields. We could 
bring into view many public occasions, on which he was call* 
ed to preach in distant places ; we could give a list of hin 
numerous sermons published— ^the subjects, with their adapt* 
^tions and haryionies— the wide ranges, which they display 
in the immense circle ef theology. With a heatt unpolluted 
by guile, sincere in attachment, ardent to defend the cause of 
truth, did he ever seem in his remarks to transcend this 
nice boundary of his profession ? It was, that he beheld the 
interest of religion in the fate of his country ; — ^that he fbared 
the depraved spirit of a fiolitical corfis had conspired to ovet^ 
throw the liberty of the chiflBen, and the^alurs of'did. His 
lively imagination n^ght have touched, with strong coloringj 
men and meaiiures— he might ii| a moment of its flight, like 
the hero of Tasso, or the authbr of ^mHios, have embraced 
the original m his own 'pteture. Malevolence, thostf who 
best know him will testify, could find no admittance^ ts s 
welcomed guest, ki his heart. 
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However useful the labors of Dr. Ptrisb, as a pastor, or 
tplepdid his aUaioments, as a theologian^ his jgeaius could 
nerer be isolated or traiaelled to the pursuits .of a soUtaiy 
profession. With a constitution too slender for robust ope- 
rations, but better adapted to mental exercise, patient and 
persevering, he has toiled with unceasing avidity in the 
mines of intellectual wealth, and collected treasures of high 
estimation in the republic c^ letters. The moiHunents of 
these are exhibited in his writings. Besides the sermons al- 
ready referred to, the Gazetteer qf the Eastern Continent^ 
the History of JStew'Englandy mostly the result of his appli* 
cation,* bis Modem Geografihyy and his Gazetteer t^f the, 
Bible J are the effects of his industry, researches, and discern*, 
ment They unite in unequivocal testimony to his forc« of 
mind, his extensive and various science. 

We may not omit to add the advantages, which be has ac- 
quired in the schools of oratory ; — the easy, pathetic, md 
persuasive manner, in which, as a public speaker, he informs 
the understanding, and allures the passions ; and that per- 
spicuity, terseness, and energy of style, wluch pervade his 
writings. 

But these are not his only en^wmcnts. They art assor 
ciated with virtues^ which increase the lustre x>f talents, an4 
imite pleasure with the profit of their fruits. Never was hia 
soul chilled by the blast of apathy« nor infected by malignant 
hate. Need I speak of what has least escaped the compan- 
ions of his days, his.tender sensibility /hmgling with the dea? 
tinies of humanity ? his joys and commiaeration in the happi- 
l^ss or affliction of others ? the effusions of his benevolence 
fcr the good of man ? 

The picture now drawn of Dr, Pariah preients ooiy tbo 
contour and prominent features, without embellishmens of 
9olor and dri34;>ery. However deficient in taste and «xpre«i^ 
ai«), still it m^y trace, in reaemUancet the more valuable 
properties of the original. An intimate acquustance, above 

• The life of Dr. Wheelock wai the joint work of Dr. M<Clure, ind 
Dr. Psriih. 
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tlihty fears, with bis mind, his habits, and bis inarch in the 
ascending path (^ improvement, has 'ambetim^d an attempt to 
render that to his merit, wMth the JMtpvf to the deteer^dt^. 
JDartmouih College^ 1813. 



INTERESTING ACCOUNT 

OF TH« PALt OF PART OF A MOtJVTAIN. 

About five o'clock in the evening of the 3d of September, 
1 800, a large projection of the mountain of Rossberg, Geneva, 
on the north-east, gave awaj, and in le^s than four minutes 
completely overwhelmed three villages. The torrent of 
^arth and stone was more rapid than that of lava, and its ef«- 
fects as terrible. The mountain in its descent carried trees^ 
rocks, houses, every thing before it. Burying completely a 
space of charming country, more than thre^ miles square. 
Theforcc of the earth must have been prodigious, since it 
not only spread over the hollow of the valley, but even ascend- 
ed far up the opposite side of the Rigi. The quantity too 
was numerous, since it left a c<msiderable hill in what was be- 
fore the centre of the vale. A portion of the fslling mass 
was rolled iato the lake of Lowertz, and ^led in a fifth part ; 
two little island^ in this lake were admired forjtbeir pictur^e- 
aess.— One of them famo^is lor the residence of two hermits, 
and the ot&cr lor the remains of an ancient chateau, once be- 
longing to the house of UapslHirgh^ So large a body of wa- 
ter was raised by the falling of such a mass into the lake, that 
the two islands and the whole tillage of Seven, at the south- 
ern extremity, were, for a time, completely submerged by the 
passing ai the swell. A large house in this village was U£t- 
ed oS its foundations and carried half a mile* The henmts 
were absent on a pilgrimage ta the abbey of Idnsideh). A 
lep^le plain was at once converted into a barren tract of rodts 
aiid calcareous earth, and the former marks and boundaries 
^f property obliterated. The main road from JSn toSchwekz 
vrius completely filled up, the (onnor channel of a large strtm 
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choked) and its course altered. The numher of inhabitttiti 
buried alWe under the ruins' of this mountain was starceljr 
less than fifteen hundred. Some estimated it as high as two 
thousand. Of these, a woman and two childrod were ftiund 
alive, after having been several days under ground. They 
affirmed, that while they were thus entombed, they heard the 
cries of poor creatures who were perishing around them, for 
want of succour. << It was above a week after the fall of the 
mountain," says a person who visited the spot, "that our 
rout through Switzerland led us to visit the scene of desola- 
tion ; and never can I forget the succession of melancholy 
views which presented themselves. From various points on 
our passage, we had views of such a scene of destruciton, as 
no words can describe. Picture to yourself a rude mingled 
mass oi earth and stone, bristled with the shattered parts of 
wooden cottages, and with thousands of heavy trees, torn up 
by the root, and projecting in every direction. In one part a 
range of peasant's huts, wliich the torrent of earth had reach- 
ed with force enough to overthrow and tear in pieces, but 
without bringing soil enough to cover them. In another 
were mills broken by huge rocks, transported from the iop 
of the mountain, which fell and were carried high up the op- 
posite side of the Rigi. Birds of prey, attracted by the 
smell of the dead bodies, were hovering about the valley. 
But the general impression made by the sight of such an ex- 
tent of desolation, connected, too with the idea that hundreds 
of wretched creatures were at that moment alive, buried un- 
der a mass of earth, and inaccessible to the cries and labors 
of their frknds, was too horrible to be described or under- 
stood* As we travelled along, a poor peasant, wearing a 
countenance ghastly with woe, came to beg a piece of money. 
He had three children buried in the rums of a cottage, whieh 
he was endeavoring to clear away. As we were walkifig 
jmoumfuUy along we met the dead body of a woman, which 
had been just found ; two men, preceded by a priest,. wer* 
carrying it to more decent burial.— We hoped tliis sight 
would have concluded the horrors of the day ; but we contOH 
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ped to find relics of ruined buildings for a league along the 
whole extent (^ the lake ; and a little beyond the two islands^ 
iMStiODsed aboTe, we saw, lying on the shore, the stiff body 
«f a peasant, which bad been washed up by the waves. But 
I w3l mention no more particulars.*' 



DIALOGUE 

BSTWEBN AMBITION AND IDLENBSS. 

Ambition, How can you exist in such a state of bdolence ? 

Idlene§9. How can you exist, who go through so much 
teB? 

jimkHion. I am bom for action, I could not liye without it 

Idleness. I am boi*n for repose, / could not live wiUiout 
ti&t. 

jfmbition. You talk of nothing but repose. 

Jdlene99. Nor you but of inquietude. 

jim^tion. But what pleasure can you feel in being always 
idle^ and undertaking nothing ; forming no plans, and always 
teAiainiug in the same place ? 

^ Idlene§9. And what can be your pleasure in undertaking 
every thing and achieving nothing ; always in motion and nev* 
er gaining any thing by it ; forming all manner of schemes 
and never arriving at your object ? 

Ambition. You are mistaken. I have one object which I 
have every hope of attaining i and that is, repose, after I have 
executed all my designs. 

Jdlenc99. If it is commendable in you to seek for repose* 
sorely I am not to be blamed for enjoying it now. You are 
about to set out on your journey, but I am at the end of mine 
already ; you acknowledge you must meet with many diffir 
collies and dangers on the road ; now I am at home, and in 
possession of what you only hofie to get at some distant pe^ 
riod-Hrithout any difficulty, any anxiety, or any danger. 

' Ambition. Of what use is a man who does nothing but 
sleep i 
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IdUneaa. Where is the use of running after mere wind and 
smoke ? 

Jmbition. But you acquire nothing., 

Idleneaa. And you enjoy nothmg. 

Ambition. I shall some day or other. 

Idleness. And I enjoy it already. 

Ambition. Very little will content you it seems. 

Idleness.. And yoa have not even a little to be conleated 
with. 

. Ambition. But will you never part with that indifference 
which renders you contemptible ? 

Idleness. Or you with that restleness which makes you iai- 
portunate and tt^ublesome ? 

Ambition. Too much sleep is injurious to health. 

Idleness. Too little is much more so. 

Ambition. For my part, I find it good for me to be in actioOf 
and to busy myself about public affairs. 

Idleness . If you are the better for being agitated by the 
tempest, I am not the worse for retiring from it ; the fish 
which sleeps at the bottom of the water is better off thaa 
one which is fioupdering about in the net (tfthe fisherman. 

Ambition. A little of my vigor would do you good. 

Idleness. Some of my tranquillity would do you no harm. 

Ambition. I am afraid what you call tranquillity is merely 
sluggishness. 

Idleness. And your vigor, I conjecture, is downright rash- 
ness. 

Ambition. Of what benefit are waters that never flow ? 

Idleness. Or torrents and rivers that exhaust themselves by 
their rapidity ? 

Ambition. I hate that dead calmj which prevents the vessel 
from proceedmg on her voyage. 

Idleness. And /the tempest, which sends it tp the bottom* 

Ambition. Heaven preserve me from that numbness of the 
nerves whidi threatens a paralysis. 

Idleness. And me from that convulsion of the limbs which 
precedes a violent death. 
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CAPRICES OF IMAGINATION. 

FisNUS} in his curious little book, if^ viribua imaginatioHisi 
records from Dooatus the case of a man^ who fancied his bodf 
increased to such a size, that he durst not attempt to pass 
through the door of his chamber. The physician, believing 
that nothing could more effectually cure this error of imag- 
ination, than to shew that the thing couhl actually be done, 
caused the patient to be .thrust forcibly through it : who 
struck with horror, and falling suddenly into agonies, com- 
{Asdned of being crushed to pieces, and expired soon after. 

Van Swieten, in his Commentaries upon Boerhave, re- 
lateS} that a learned man had studied, till he fancied his 
legs to be of glass ; in consequence of which, he durst not 
attempt to stir, but was constantly under anxiety about them. 
His maid biingiog one day some wood to the fire, threw it 
carelessly down ; and was severely reprimanded by her mas- 
ter, who was terrified not a l^tle for his legs of glass. The 
surly wench, out of all patience with his megrims, as she 
called them, gave him a blow with a log upon the parts af- 
fected : which so enraged him, that he instantly rose up, and 
from that moment recovered the use of his legs« 



DEAJ^ SWIFT AKD MIS PAD. 

DsAN SwiFT> riding out one morning, in the strand near 
Dublin met one of his parishioners well mounted, and began 
to pay him some compliments on his horse. 

« All this may be very true, Mr. Dean,*' said the man ; 
<< but still he is not equal to yours." 

*« To mine !** returned, the dean in surprise : " why this 
is but a mere pad, that I keep for exercise/' 

« Aye ; but notwithstanding that," replied the other, " he 
Carrie* the be^t head of any horse in Ireland." 
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BETTERS OJi' MYTHOLOGY, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 

LETTER X^VIII. 

Erom the earliest times wc read of nothing but complaints 
against the shafts of Love ; yet those shafts have caused few- 
er tears than his wings. Shaded with various tints of purple, 
azure, and gold, the plumage of his p&iions offers a fit em- 
blem of inconstancy. I will not absolutely tell you, my £- 
niilia, at what age Love feels his wings begin to grow ; a cox- 
comb will protest to you that it was on the very day of his 
birth ; but my opinion is different : he had no wings at bis 
birth, for Innocence is always faithful ; he had none when he 
began to run alone, for Infancy is never cruel ; in that age 
when sighs are first breathed, he flew not yet, for Constancy 
is the sister of those desires which youth expands ; but at the 
first kiss which his mouth obtained from Beauty, the two 
J>oints of his wings began to pierCe through his white skin : 
another and another kiss \ two days were not completed be- 
fore the whole plumage was unfolded. At last, by his seduc- 
tive eloquence, he was pejrmitted to snatch at still more, and 
the next instant he flew away ! 

Soon after this Love was walking one day with his mother 
in a meadow enamelled with flowers ; there calculating upon 
the rapidity of his wings, he boasted that he couldf cut down 
more flowers in a few minutes, than Venus could gather in 
many. Venus accepted the challenge, and Cupid flying be- 
fore her, hastened to gain the wager ; but at the moment of 
conquest, he saw hb glory vanish I Ah ! how often does not 
Love aliow.the victory to escape, while he flies from flower 
to flower ! The nymph Peristera, who accompanied Cypris, 
assisted her to fill her basket ; and Love, in the revenge of 
his discomfiture, changed the nymph into a turtle-dove. In 
spite of his bad success, Cupid has still preserved his taste 
for flying : he has followed in their conquests the uncertain 
steps of our heroes in gallantry : yet with this difference, that 
our heroes grow old, and Love always preserves the shape, 
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the fresbnesS) and the activity of a child. This extreme 
youth is doubly astonishing^ when it is compared with his 
irresistible strength. By what charm, by what address^ 
does a feeble child overturn reason and triumph over virtue I 
^ Wc call him strong ; but the little rogue's strength lies 
solely in our weakness. The infancy of Love is certainly 
proved by his sports, his caprices, and his lightness ;' and we 
may readily imagine that the age of prudence can neither 
suit nor please him. Nevertheless his figure bears not the 
artless character of Innocence : we see there but the wicked 
delight of having done mischief, and the wish of doing more. 
Yet in spite of that perfidious physiognomy, the ancients 
regarded Love as the most beautiful of the ccfurt of Olympus. 
Surely this opinion is well founded ; for if the woman that 
I love is the most charming in my eyes, it is just, that Lov* 
himself, should be, for me, the most beautiful of the gods. 

About his character opinions are strangely divided. One 
party makes him the author of all good, the other of all evil ; 
and this according to the deg.ree of good or evil they have re- 
ceived at his hands. Pardon me, enchanting Emilia, if I am 
of the last opinion ; you will not allow me to be of the first ! 
Is it not probable that such opposite opinions have given birth 
to the idea which the ancients adopted, that there were two 
Loves ? According to them, the one presided over voluptuous- 
ness, the pther over sentiment. Anteros destroyed the flower 
of pleasure even as it expanded ; it is he who formerly made 
Titon grow old in the arms of Aurora. Eros, his brother, 
inspires that divine fire which you, my, Emilia, have light- 
ed up in my breast. Pure and sublime must be that fire 
which virtue kindles and esteem feeds ! Its altar is in my 
heart, and you are the vestal who guards it. 

As to the birth of Love, it has led to more errors and fan- 
tastic systems than his character and attributes. Aristophanes 
tells us, that Night, embraced by Zephyros, produced an egg, 
from which Cupid issued. Plato says, that at the celestial 
banquet, Porus, the god of Abundance, being drunk with nec- 
tar, met in the gardens of Jupiter with Persia,^ tlic goddess of 
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Poverty, who became the mother of Cupid, whom Venus a- 
dopted. Sappho made him the son of Heaven and of Earth ; 
Alcacus, of Discord and of the Air ; others have given him for 
parents, Zephyrus and Flora. I« fact, there is not a new 
Peer upon whose origin a greater variety of conjectures has 
been hazardcfd. Some profane mortals have had the temeri- 
ty to assert that Love was neither god por king. If this er« 
ror was credited formerly, your power dissipates it now : since 
that blind god has taken up his abode on your bosom, he has 
regained his sceptre and his divinity : by a single glance 
your eyes prov« his sovereignty, and your virtues are his apo- 
theosis.— -Adteo. 

LETTER XXIX. 

Vekus had a long time sought to reconcile her son with 
Jupiter ; Destiny at length presented to her an opportunity. 
It was the nuptials of Thetis and of Peleus, to which all the 
celesUal court were invited, except Discord. Pi-ofiting by the 
circumstance, Venus sought Theti^, and said to heri « Jupiter 
has proscribed my son from his birth. To-day all things are 
granted you. Obtain grace for him, and reckon upon my 
gratitude.'* 

Thetis promised her intercession to Venus ; who, to 
strengthen it, went to solicit the support of Juno. *♦ Introduce 
my son,** said she to her ; <* obtain his pardon ; and for the 
recompence of such a b^efit he will throw a shaft at your 
husband which will render him faithful for eight days !** 
• Juno was tempted by the promise of such a wonder, and 
assured Venus Bhe would assist her with all her influence. 

Olympus being then assembled, Love, led by the hand of 
Thetis, appeared in the Temple of Hymen. His childish 
figure was full of that innocent candor, and that ingenuous 
air, which attract hearts. He smiled and was beloved. Hj- 
men wished to make acquaintance with this amiable stranger, 
and even proposed to him a friendly league. But their com* 
inerce suffered much from the opposition of their characters* 
. The one is fire, the other ice. Thus lovers tremble with rea- 
«on when they se^ them united. 
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li^weyer that Tnay be^ Juifu> agad Tbetis pres^n^e^ Lave to 
Jujpiter, who received him gracipusly. Them£a»t 0ew »pQi^ 
hia t^i^Cf aiid eiobraced hxracip But bovr w^li wp know jlu^ c^« 
re^ge^ are woiiods 1 All the goddesses wer^ woundec^ fiearly 
^ the same Umo* Slgh^ and glances went round ; kid the 
eyes of Qacc^us hftving cnconntgr^d those of Cypris> remain- 
ed fiiced upon her. This god had formerly sufEered ft^omthe 
>^rath of Juno> hnt they were now reconciled, and he appeared 
^r the first timp at the celestial banquet. lu addition to lu& 
real qualities, h^ had the. gr(^ate;st of all merits in the eyes of 
the goddesses, that of novelty. Curiosity besieged him. You 
may divine that lie was interrogated ; you may divine alsa 
that he replied.— He replied in these terms :— « You know, 
goddesses, that I owe my birth to Semfile, d^hter rf Cad- 
mus, brother of Europa, who gave hpr nanie to the mopt h^^«* 
tiful division of the globe. My mother l^ad just entered ijotft 
that age in which even ugline^is has the charm of ^fM'iog. 
Judge with what brightness hor beauty adorned it. . Jupii^^r 
was dazzled, and the arrpw passed from her eyes into hia 
heart. He instantly took the figure of a beautiful yQuth ; he 
appeared, and was beloved. For a long time the mode^ of 
Semele resisted Love, but at length she ceded to Vanity. Re- 
pulsed from her arms, her lover declared Wmself tbe Sove- 
reign of the g^ds. At those \voi:ds a look recalled him ; and 
Semele became a mother ! I am ignorant, Oh Juno ! haw 
you became instructed of this mysterious intrigi^e, \^m tQrri" 
ble was thy vengeance. You sought ray mother undpr ^ 
form of Berpc, her nurse ; and, gi^ving her a tender kiss, said 
to her secretly, < My beautiful child, what ha&t thou done wiih 
thy roses ? I see but lili^es to day on those languishingxheeks. 
What can have withered thy half clos^ lips I The wretch: t 
swear that it is he.* , 

< Ah, who do you mean ?' replied my mother, with « hlus)». 

< Who ? that seducing young man whose eyes, whoseistmiieiH. 
carry a heart in two days. I will know nothing ; but, if thou 
tellcst me all, I proniisQ thee to be silent.' 

' I have nothing to confide to you/' replied Semrfe.' 
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< Nothing ! Look at me well. Oh, those downcast eyes i — 
Notliing ! My child, I am too learned in these mattcf s. I say 
no more, but thy robe hacdly closes, and thy zone will no long- 
er meet.* 

*« At these words my mother replied, but with tears, and 
fell upon the neck of the false Beroe, who thus feigned^ coti^ 
sole her : < Weep not, my poor child, when we arc young we 
are weak ; and I well know what i^ costs us to be wise in tlw*' 
bloom of youth. But who is this young unknown ?* — ^ It m^ 
Jupiter.'—* And ttfou belicvest him ? The Impostor ! a Jupi- 
ter, without a beard ! To prove his divinity, make him appear 
before thee in ail the brightness of his glory.' 

« This proposition flattered the vanity of Semcle, and she 
soon after pressed her lover to yield to it. In vain did he rep- 
resent to her, that by consenting, he would end her days. She 
replied to hlra, < If by the burning lustre of thy supreme glory 
this frail body is destroyed, if I die in fire, I shall die in the 
arms of him I love.* Too tender to resist her desires, Jupiter 
appeared in a dood of light, holding in one hand his sceptre, 
and in the other the thunderbolt. Intoxicated with love and 
glory, Semele held out her arms and precipitated herself into 
his. Bat hardly had her lips touched the lips of her lover, 
wlien the thundei'bolt consumed her. Her shuddering soul 
flew towards Ejysium. Juno smiled ; and Jupiter, bursting 
into tears, sought lor ipe amidst the ashes of my mother, and 
putting me into his thigl^, he carried me there till the term 
appointed for my birtli. Mercury then confided me to the 
nymphs of the mountain of Nysa, saying to them, < Educate 
thischUd uoder the shade of Mystery. He was an orphan ere 
he saw the light. May his infancy be dear to you, and in 
your food boAOitis may he forget that he has lost his mother !* 

<< I found that motl^r again in each of these faithful nurs« 
es ; who, as a reconapense for their cares, sparkle now in the 
midst of the stars, under the name of the Hyades. When I 
quitted their arms the good Siknus became my preceptor. 
He was a merry old man, always mounted on his ass ; and i| 
is to him that I owe my first lessons in education. Formed 
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by the precepts of my master, I resolved from my earliest 
youth to follow the steps of heroes, and to surpass the glory 
of the most illustrious conquerors. But the ideas of conquest, 
which Sileiius gave me, were not in the least sanguinary. I 
desired to make men happy, and not to enslave them. Thus 
the nations that escaped my power, soon learned to envy tlie 
▼aoqMished. My plan being thus conceived, I set forth at the 
head of a numerous army. The Dryades, th3rrsis in hand' 
'began the march. Instead of artillery, the Sylvans rolled along 
the earth thousands of tuns of wine. Gaiety and Love, crown- 
ed with grapes, replaced amongst them Fury and Glory. And 
when at the sound of the tamborine, our army was seen to 
halt, it was always for the purpose of drinking. I was mounts 
ed upon a car drawn by two tigers, a thyrsis was my sceptre, 
and a vine branch formed my diadem. Fame soon announc* 
ed to^he people of India, that a son of Jupiter was advancing 
to conquer them. These people believing n»e heir to the 
Thunderer, flew from my approach ; but reviving from their 
first alarm, they came in crowds before their new master. Far 
from exacting from them tributes and hostages, I said to them, 
< Sow these uncultivated but fertile fields. Plant these young 
vines on the sides of your hills. Gather your scattered flocks 
into these smiling valleys. These are my laws, this is my 
worship. I exercise not the horrors of the god of Thrace, 
and of Bellona. Live free, I would subjpgate only hearts. To 
your ancient princes I leave the crown, on condition that they 
render me a pure homage in your happiness. Go, submit 
yourselves, and drink to the conqueror.' 

<< In a short time all the neighboring people submitted to 
my laws. Every city opened its gates to me, and I counted 
the days only by victories. Having finished the conquest of 
Arcadia, of Syria, and of the other provinces of India, I quit- 
ted my new subjects ; I returned triumphant, and traversed 
all those beautiful countries where, at every step, I saw the 
peaceable monuments of my victories. I beheld the harvests 
gilding the fertile fiblds, the flocks sporting in the valleys, the 
trees and the vine crowning the hills with fruit and verdure. 
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And comparing these scenes with those in which so many he* 
roes have acquired a cruel glory^ I joyfully said to myself < I 
have not watered these plains with the blood of my new sub- 
jects. They will shine only with the iron of Ceres, and my . 
nectar only shall redden their fountains/ 

« At length I embarked, bearing with me the regret of the 
people I had subdued. My vessels were crowned with green 
vine branches ; the vine herself entwined round the masts and 
the cordage, presenting but her vermillion clusters. As the ' 
tailors expressed their delicious nectar, they sung the pleas- 
ures of the vintage. The nymphs of Amphitrite, attracted by 
their songs, surrounded our fleet ; they raised^above the waves 
their bosoms of lily and their arms of snow. The zephyrs, 
wafting their wings, fondly fanned the beauties of these 
nymphs ; and their sweet breaths, mixing together, impelled 
our light navy through the liquid lapse. Soon the isle of 
Naxos appeared like a cloud in the horizon. By degrees its 
rocks were seen to rise out of the depth of the waters. The 
ancient trees which crowned them, seemed to elevate their 
majestic heads as we approached the shore. I resolved to 
rest in that island. I found it uninhabited, and I knew not 
what seeret charm that solitude difi'used through my heart. 
An interior voice seemed to say to me, < In the road where 
victory has conducted thee, even to this day thy heart has 
known but glory : here thou shalt know love.' Attracted by 
a sweet reverie, I wandered alone in that enchanting desert. 
I fancied I heard the echo of a sigh. Farther as I advanced 
the more tender and plaintive became the sounds which reach- 
ed me. At length I arrived near a rock, at whose foot the 
sea broke in waves of foam. The rock half opened, present- 
ed a grotto, the entrance of which was shaded by black cy- 
presses. From the bottom of this wild cavern proceeded a 
touching voice, which pronounced these sad words : — ^^ Ah 
cruel I why hast thou betrayed me ? I have sacrificed all for 
thee, and thou sacrificest me. Thou hast condemned mc to 
death. 1 displease thee, therefore I am guilty. Alas ! if it 
were sufficient to love, to be amiable, ingrate, I should please 
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thee yet I Adieii ! thy deserted mistress, too weak to. hate 
thee, gives her last «igh with her last breath. I fly to meet 
death." 

'« At these words, with pale cheeks and scattered hair, a 
woman springs from the grotto, and flies towards the sea. 
But, swifter than the lightning, I cast myself before her, 
and retain her in my arms. Sadness had subdued her ; ter- 
ror now seized her ; she uttered a piercing cry, looked at 
• me, and fainted. I need not. tell you that she was interesting, 
for she wept In drying her tears I suffered my own to flows 
and gradually became intoxicated with a voluptuous sadness, 
At length she opened her languishing eyes and casting on )nae 
a tender and melancholy glance, she said to me : — ^ Ah, if my 
fateinterestsyou; if you know how much Ipve makes us suf- 
fer when he betrays ^ur tenderness, in pity leave me to die V 

<< The accents of that melodious voice diffused through all 
my senses inexpressible delight. My heart palpitated agains t 
that of the unfortunate, and my arms, in sustaining her trem- 
bled under their sweet burthen." 

At tliese words, Venus, with a bitter smile, exclaimed :— 
"The moment is critical, and I see your heart, my dear Bac- 
chus, just ready to fall. — Hebe, our amiable conqueror, re- 
quires your assistance." 

At these words the blushing Hebe approached, and, with 
downcast eyes, distributed nectar to the heavenly circle. 
Bacchus, confused, presented his cup, looked at her> sighed, 
and stopped in the middle of his recitaL 
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LECTURE THB TENTH. 
jisfRovomr — Part First. 

The science, by which we become acquaJnted with th<i 
celestial bodies, their motions, periods, eclipses, fAagnitudes; 
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Mid trtfeer phfctibibfet)^, h tlife pleasing^ and important subject 
t)ftonaideratibninthedl8'co\n'*fe, to ili^hich yout attemfota ii 
ncsw solicited. Perhaps, in tWe ifhoit clt*de of Iminari Snowji- 
tedj^, thete i& no artitle tnbi^ iAtetfeStitt^ th^n astronotnjr, 
floroii^ which leads th« mind toHbbl^^ coiitttopWtiorts on 
tht fmi first cause of thte itiateriai universe. Potetii ibd 
fMtedcipli^i^ both Cbtistidn aiid heaih*!^ Have fabited in iw 
tuUivatlohi and celebliated its praiste. Virgil, afiier hbh^d 
-fifi^^Olied hid ^neld, and by that divine petfbr&iaDG^s s^t^iitfed 
llli |)^tn^iitiThonal fame, devoted his rerankiiBg da^sb 
|>lkilb)&ophyt and hdd his Me bieeti ^pa^ed to hit eoiihnfry and 
tlia WO*ti,^ftW a fefwiifi^re yedi% thWi w^fe alld*Wed hitftif^ 
«»re«tri^ fexistJeSrice, We have strong etidenct to Buj:rpok the 
^ihiO^ thftt ^e vino^ld haVe prbved hhnsclf the dwUng of the 
^ph»o«o^hiti, its he Waft of thecpic mu«e. 

In his plstt>ral poems, lie evinces his aitachmem lo tl^ 
liiMj of astronomy, and shews eni iAtitnate acqtmintano^ witil 
t^tural sdeike, gained by observation and expeHence- Ift 
Vlkh fttdor of hl6 d^irb to develope the causes of the phetiekiw 
^ft Whfcft ht ieHeld) hiib thus beatnlftilly iuvodaies th^ «&- 
vfscaneeidftliePieriatigoddese^SNu:. . t 

ViiafcrCd Museg, With whosfe beauty 6rM, '- 

My sbtd U rt^ishM, and iby bralti in^ir^d» 
-triibMpH^eit I^flt,t(rhi>8kt)diyfi8et8#eari ' ' .^j 

Wimld.yott ycAtr poa*« first petidon hear^ ^l 

Give me the ways of wand^ng stars to know, 
The depths of heaven above, and hell below. 
Teach me the various labors of the nioon, '^ 

An<j whence proceed the i^ctiptes of the sui!i ; ^ 

Why iowing tides preyail upon the mam, ' . ' 

' And in wfiat daHc irtctui th^ shrink again ; 
Wfa^tiAakes th^ solid eivth ; what cabse del«]^ 
Th« summer nights, and Mortens tirinter days*. 

Thit Vkga. and Ovid were both atqucdnted with the Pythtt* 
gorcan philosophy, is evident front thtir Wmings. Ifa the 
tdxdil)o6k of t}ie J£neid^ Anises is^ represented as explain* 
iog to.fait plo«s and heroic. «onth« principks of that system * 
and in,tfa« finrt boi^ of the l^^tamorphoites, the form ^ the 
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earth is said to be globular, and the zones of heaveaare enu* 
nierated with accuracy. The doctrine of Pjrthagorai, after 
the lapse of many ages of ignon^ice, superstition, ai^ error, 
vras revived and confirmed by Copernicus, and established 
by Newton^on the immutable imd eiemai basb of mathemaw 
ical demonstration. Aristotle asserts ths^ fire is ip the amidst 
of the world, and that the earth is one of the heavenly bodiel^$ 
by which he clearly acknowledged the existence of the solapr 
centre of the system, and, of course, to account for the natur- 
al phenomena, which be every day beheld, must have adit* 
mittcd the earth's annual and dinmal motion. How con we 
account, then, for his warm support of the Ptolemaifc hypotbr 
esis? Other ancient philosophers held the same opinioiw 
Among the Romans^ we find that Numa built a teiaple t# 
represent, according, to Plutarch, the system of the heaF9n% 
with a sacred fire in its centre. Thus, also, in. the Jewish 
lemple, it is supposed that the seven lights had a reference lf» 
the planetary luminaries. But, still, no general coincidence 
of pinion among mankind was in favor of the fact after the 
time of Ptolemyy who adopted the system that i^w ift ditti^ 
guished by his name. This system} though erroaeoifii, was 
supported by the evidence of sight, and the wor}d was con- 
tent with it for many ages. But, ** at the time appointed," 
says Sir John Pringle, president of the Royal society, ** whea 
it pleased the Supreme Disposer of good gifts to restore light 
to a bewildered world, and more particularly to manifest hia 
wisdom in the simplicity, as well as the grandeur of hia 
works, he opened the scene with the revival of sound astron- 
omy.*' 7 

Before we proceed to a description of the solar sf stem, aa 
now adopted by the learned wbrid, and the enlighsened dis- 
ciples of the Copemican school, a brief view sho^iW be tak- 
en of the hypotheses, which were formed by Ptolemy, Ty- 
cho Brahe, and Des Cimes. 

In the Ptolemaic systeii^ the earth is supposed t6 be i^ 
rest in the centre .6f the universe ; while the heavena 
considered as revolving about it, bora east to westi and < 
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lying with them all the stars and planets in twenty-four 
Itonrs. 

The Tf chonic system was taught by 'Tycho Brahe, a 
B^ne. It supposes that the earth is fixed in the centre of 
thcuniterse, or firmament of stars; and that the stars and 
planets have a diurnal revolution around our globe. But it 
differs from the Ptolemaic system, as it not only allows a 
moinhly motion to the moon round the earth, and that of tlte 
sateHkes round Jupiter and Saturn, in their proper periods, 
y^ it makes the sun to be the centre of the primary planets, 
irMth, in their orbhs, arc carried round the sun in their re- 
spectire years, as the sun revolves round the earth in a solar 
yei^; and all these planets, with the sun, are supposed to re- 
Toire round the earth in 24 hours. This hypothesis, embar- 
rassed' and perplexed with intricacies without clue, and 
Ukreigfats^ Without balance, gained but few advocates. A fee- 
ble attempt was made in its favor by Longomontanus, a dis- 
ciple of Tycho. He amended the system, proposed by his 
Master, by allowing the earth a diurnal motion on its axis ; 
but denies its annual revolution round the sun* 
" In the seventeenth century flourished the great French 
lAttosopher Des Cartes. He maintained the elements of all 
flatter to be indivisible atoms. To the systems of the an- 
cieilts,'he made a small improvement, by alleging that these 
atoms dre not all alike, or of the same magnitude. He atf- 
tiibuted to each atom a particular motion on its axis ; and to 
tbe whole a general motion round a common centre, as in ^ 
TOrtex or whirlpool. The most rare particles of the uni- 
verse, he asserted, collected in the middle and formed the 
sun. In addition to this general and common vortex, he as- 
idgned t6 each primary planet and its satellite an appropriate 
^bordinate vortex, which occasioned the revolution round 
its atis. In short, says an ingenious iDvestigator of this sys- 
tem, the word vortex, in the hands of Des Cartes, was a key 
^'ui^lock all the secrets of nature. 

^ The Coperrtican sysfem, so called from Nicholas Coperni- 
c%fej » native of Thohi in iPrussia, is now considered as the 
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true solar system^ and is the Pythagorean, revived imd estftb* 
lished. In this simple and beautiful coiifttitotion of the plan- 
ets, the sun is placed, in th^ centre, aad th^ orbs of Mmafyt 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, the newly discovered Aaterfids^ Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and Herscbel, revolve round it ^A their com* 
mon centre. We shall in another part of the lecdii^ on as- 
tronomy describe this system more particularly^^nd demon* 
strata its truth by an analytical ^urv^y of its orginuj^etioA* 

The superdtition and ignprence of the Romis^ ^ili^lt 
wa^d a cruel, though unsupcei^ful wa^ a^^iu^tt^ adffoqAle% 
of true philosophy. Copernicus 4i«d so^ a^er t|tft f^yif^ 
tion of his system, and thus escaped the per^ecu|;k4)> ^ fe^pb 
nvas too likely to follow the prpipulgs^on of his aetro^pm^^ 
opinions. His successor and s^eiUotia defen^efi f^)^j|)f^ ^f^ 
i)ot so fortunate. This venerable sa^» b^vipg d^si^^ve^ 
som^e solar spots, in 1619, printed that discovery i^ ^^ Sol^ 
lowing year at Rome* In that publication,^ he ventm^ t^ 
assert the truth of the Copemican system, ^d addufeed ser- 
ers^l new arguments in favor of its confirmatioia. Jor^ thea^ 
he was cited before the Inquisition. Aft^r some montlMi pf 
impnspnment, he w^s released, and sentence. prf)n«iU0ce4ao 
gainst him, that he sUould renounce his l^eretical opin^ns* 
and not defend them by word, or writing, or. insinuate tt^^sOf 
into the minds of any persons. But having after^arda, pslH 
lished his dialogues concerning the two great systems^of t^ 
world) the Copemican and Ptolemaic, he was ag^io aum?v 
mooed before the holy office, and committed to the prison o^ 
the ecclesiastical court in Rome. The Inquisitora* In hu^ 
presence, pronounped sentence against him and bifibooks^s 
obliging him to abjure hi^ frj^or* in the 1^^ SQ^^iQiA^^fiui^i 
immured him in their gaoj during pleasi^i-ei m^ ^^p^^ 
him, as a saying penapce^ for three years, tQ'repe^,^e4|i^ 
every week the sjE|ven penitential psajm. iiisptdeoii^ibtj^ 
works were burnt; at Borne ; bijit th,e ir\^th% bjPAfiferti^wep^ 
too Widely disseminated to be destined by thiejE^Mttj^cifi)^ o|^ 
Tnonks sg[id inqui^toi's. A prolific se^d«*tipe of kno«Bd||4g« 
had been industriously improved 1^ Q^|]^^ui^tiK^|[^ii|^ 
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of Copemiciif ;T^-aud the harresl wms lifDh and i^i}dfttit« 
Year aiter year haa rolled on ataoo their time, with tu in« 
•fcaae of intettcctaal food ; and the vast field of nature, ctil« 
tivated ivkh activity and skill, continues, and mriH ever con* 
^uo to produce ample retuma for the labors of the busy and 
«osatfd mmd. 

In proseeming atstvonomkal inquiries, the indiq)en«abl0 
vlititf of the^lesoope will be readily adndt^d. By means 
<tf this iioble instrument, the wonders of the heavens are dis«' 
eof ettd, ttid objecu the most sublime and st«^endous aro^ 
aenderttd fhmMiar to nght, whkh must have ever remained 
invisible to our imassisted organs of vbion. 

Tho oHgin of the telescope, like drat of many other impor* 
tantund sciemifle diocoveiies, istraeeihto accident. Th# 
cMldren of 2SaGhariaH lanseii) « maker of spectacles, in Mid* 
dleburg, in Ckmiany, hattig placed a ooui^ of lenses ono 
b^orp the other, 6bserved, on looking tbt'ough Uieai, that 
the dial plat^ of the town clock appeared larger than when 
seen) with the naked eye. Thi^ eircumstanee being commiH 
nicated te die fkther, he fixed the gliisses' on a board, and 
amuaed bhnself s^d his neighbors whh the view of die- 
tarn objec^ thvoogh^ th^m. Galileo soon ]:eceted wtwmm^ 
tfOA.Cfonceming theelRscts produced by Janeen^ i^ple in* 
v t m i m f and is said* to have formed the first' tekicope, by 
grinding two pieeee of glisa* Into proper formy add pla<»Bg' 
tbeib^n the ends of an e¥^an pipe. TMis,»'thoufeli tho eWa* 
dwmsef *ttH«nJdi80dv*r^ Ih^ magntfyitig^pfe'Wrt 6f the eon* 
cave and convex lenses, Galileo, by forming the imitttimenti 
a|idl«iaifMt% itto thtf purfK^se^ of astrohomfcal Ih^ify, Is 
MHy>oBlkMI)f0^#hotK>r of being eonsMer^d a^ thii l^wiMe 
of^heiSiliMOopb;' ' ■ ^ - 

gi n Heti sbqie, inth^ hands of Galileo, sbbn ^tfargerf^^ 
spherO'Of human knowledge, and made the inqoilitive' phl» 
l^ai'lpfcJW'^c^tMtotcd with parts of our syst^, unknown to 
the m««r«i;^% ftrtd acute of thfe sages of anUq^ity. Gtfttleo^ 
^toet^>lib wend^itful tube towards Jiip]«et,'fir9t'behekl ike 
^aielHlei-of that planet. With what emotions he <»MM»rti« 
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-pU^ttd tbase belore uascen iiesveiily bo^et, we may form 
s^oie &iut ideft frgni Ihe pj^ature wlsic^ a m^ of them al- 
ways affords to the eye fan^kr wUh ihek beautica. As a 
epropUpiei^ u> Cosiqo the 3£U grand. 4iike of Tuscany) he 
qp^led them tbe Mediceaii stars :— 'fiutf were justice done t» 
their ditcoverer) the Gattikan would be the most apf^opfiate 
4coQmaatioi^ l^ which the mecHis of Jupiter sho^sld be dis-» 
li^guishe4 amimg the luminaries of heaven. The toi years. 
micceediBg the invention of the telescope were employed by 
Craliko in making still further discoveries in the starry .re* 
gicms. Quty by continual applicaticm to that ioBtrument^ 
i^ed to the damage bis eyes received from the nocmrmd 
air, he at length b^ou&e totally hUnd. He bore this calMi^ 
tjr ivith patience f^ re^^atiop worthy of a plalosc^her^ 
tke lotM ,of his sight neither broke his spidtsy nm* interrapteA* 
the course of his studies. He suf^ied the defied by coo* 
slant meditation ; by whicb means be prepared a large quaii* 
tity of materials, mid began to arrange them bf dbtatbg hU 
ideas |o an amannmsis. A distentper of three months con- 
tinuance deprived the world of this great man, in the 7$1^ 
year of his4kge$ and with him, we have.fOttenlosiippQse, 
wes.bpried an invaluable fund of useful knowledge and s««b- 
Umeintfraaiony which he had not time to finish, noriofiper^ 
t«nity to |i9hil^ Butt for his own te»e, his Hle> wasit»ftc» 
ientjy long, a^d l)is name will he preserved in the gnitelktl 
and affet^op^^e remembrance of the. wise and gocid^ininki . 
idjmie'ShaU^e,aif^endi and sciepf^e a. "fOt^ryan^lik.freRM) 
Wi^.lntiabftt. : ^ - '. , ' -' "ojtjj r.'Ji.i 

r<^r:ei^i|i:a,p}a|i<Bt-*aGO|istkiiieal twembee of ^ie^u^ 
ee)Cf^pemcan.6yiitej9r« The bpdtfs w}iiif h ji9»«9Mre liwod^llw^ 
sun, and shine with light which they receive iram Uvn^-iffe 
diyffded: iiHP thf^e Jck^ds ; primary piai^syisecimdaiipifiMils, 
aod.^^QOieita. .'dro*to£*.« 

.Tbeprim^MT l4an®ts are those, wh^h revolve roiMlA^' 
stts,^and:respeGt hio^ only, as the centre of tlvrir emraiMh 

-A secondary planet, commonly called a saieUi^, ovffiiooiN- 
is m body, which, whil^ it revolves round the sun, idsq^ moitM 
abont a primary planet, which it respects as a centre. 
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Comets revolre round the sun. The theoiy of the»r mo^ 
tlons is at pTesetif IHde more Ikftn cofljectvre. We shatt 
fionitcfer thesa more iit Urge m Another lecture. 
1 The suO) the centre of ^e solar sf stem, is computed to b* 
eight hundred attd ninety^lhree tbovsand, five hundred and 
tvemj'-tiro miles in diameter; and in bulk, is one miUioiij; 
Jour hundred and thinj^bur thousand, and four hundred 
times larger thsun the earth. It has a diomftl rotaiion on its 
axis, equal to 25 ofefur dsfs. It ia placed near the ooaamiMi 
centre of all the planets, and joclined to the pl«ie of th«e* 
cHptic in an angle of eight degrees. The sun is supposed t« 
have a motion about this common centre of the planets, as 
well as on its own axis. But, so vast is its distance, that for 
aH purposes of calculatieft^ we mi^ consider is, as we do tho 
other fixed stars, the h^ort of a sjretem, afforcttng ^^t and 
We to ^ pl»wtary members. 

<« By his magnetic beam, he gently wamu 
The aoiverte ; md to each inward pkrt. 
With gentle penetratioay thoBgh uafeen, 
Shoot! iaviiibitf ▼trtueb*' 

When we examhie the sl^y in a dear nftght, we cAserve 
some stars, which beam with a steady effetgenee^ «id whu^ 
change their places, movmg among otbeni wUdi are distin* 
gulshed by their twinkling, aM preserving cm t b u a lly an ei- 
<|uftl distance from each other' ili^ their appurent mmion from 
east to weMu Of these stars, those w^eh are seoi to change 
tlMar places, with lespect to iHher stars, are the planets be«> 
longing to our solar system : the others, which, from the dis** 
taaces ^ty keep frcmi other stars of the .constellations in 
which they are grouped, are caUed fixed stavs, are the c«n« 
tral suiM of other systems* We ^ali enter on thb suUime 
speculation with more advantage, after wc heve described 
^le principal members of the department of the universe to 
Which our sun and globe belong. 

The planets- of the Copemioin system are, witii regard to 
the ear^s lecatkm, called inferior and superior. In the first 
class Mm:iU7 and Venus ; the second, Mars, the asteroids, 
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JupittrvB^um^imdHench^ are inclu4ad.~B7 emtenffiiig 
Ike plaufe of our equator ta tl)« heavens, we $baH find that it 
will intei*sect a celestial circle^ caile4 the ecliptic, iii |«« 
pOuiti^ or nodeji* This celestial ciritle is in Uie mkUle of an 
faaag^tnarj Vek, citonmsci^ing the . heavens, to which th« 
jMtoEie of zodiac has bken given : and within this space the 
|iknets of our Systeiki pecfotm their annual re vbkitiiMis. Thb 
«cli|aic is t\^ line describktg the. real path of the earth fomiA 
4he 80ii{ but^frorii the apparent pi^rei»s of the sun in that 
-€09^^^ it in nsed as desoripiiivis of the traek of pur glorioles 
Inhdoary throng the islgns of the j^diap fix>m the bc^imung 
to the oLdae of the jean 

. F^itr i^aneia^ or ist^roMs^ ^«tilted. between the ocbits <^ 
Miir4. and inpkery aiul naiMd OercA, f allaii J^ftno, md Veiftsb 
lATebeO) diieoyered smce Jtouacy^ 1401. Th^jtiteit^ 
amall, and their distances, magnitudlra^ and ittotioto, have not 
yet been accurately asoertained. / 

The secondary planela, kelongbg to our system, are in 
number l^ Fopr of the pttmat^ pteieta.havfc Wteliites re* 
volving round themfrom westt6east)iuii^ey aeee^pany them 
in;tbeir vevolntiokis round the .^. Th0 earth has: 1 ni0on, 
4Mr sateUilie, . Ji^piter 4, SaMim 7, mA Henichel 6 sai^ites. 
The ]planet$ ind their secondaries are all opaqne, sf^rteal 
bodi^s^ and shine with l%hl nMch they Reflect ivoni the <$en- 
tral sttn« Comets are planelfiry l^^diesi belonging todl»r ays* 
tenb They move round lbe$nn in long elHpucai ori)iu, and 
In all directions* Casstni observied a tract iir the faeaveniii 
which he though^ included the bounds of mostol the eotnet^ 
and he therefore cUled it tl^ir teidiac. Bitt neither their 
Bumber nor use is Suifidemly known to enafade us H» Skf^ a 
aatis&ctocy theory c<»icemiug, ttieoK T^y are disiing«iaMd 
from the.plaimls fay a luminous Utuo, issuing from the side 
of them that it farthest from the auti* They are seldom seen* 
'They are supposed by Newton to be «gents of the m^t he* 
ittficent kindf .employed by. the aupremd Creator >lo all^ly 
fresth stores of matter to such parli of the univeeloais reunite 
-recruits, either from gradiiid w?iate of fiubstanen %afttof 
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ttbbttrf^) or th^ o^6rM!6n 6f h^af in its processes of cblnbus- 
ittOft of ^aporatibrt. 'this g¥eaf pMIosophei* tliougW xhp 
^h(^i(^al use and ctesi^n of comets to be to stipply fuel fov 
the suit, ^Mth, frorti its contii^ual etnisslbh tt light and lieftt, 
linight otherwise be iA 4arigfef of gWdO&My \^a6l4ilg ttitWthing. 
• According to Dr. AradWy** caleulatiori, the following may 
be estimated as the respective proponional ^stances of th^e 
pTailets from the sun. Mercury 28 y^rds, Vtmi 5S,*Eartii 
79, Mars 109, Jupiter 273, Saturn 684, Ocorgium Sidus, or 
Hierschel !35t. 

Demonstration of the truth 'o/ the Copernican system, by a 
^ktnetarfUTh. 

To demooStmt'e' th6 truth of xhe CoptrtAc^ sysitetti, t?re 
-will suppose the brass batl itt ttie c^frttre to fcjiresent tW 
-eart^ and t'he lytrf the t>ti the third -stem' from it to be th« 
-sun, mofiiig rovltd it lA the circle whieh' ih6 e^nbh reuHy d^ 
scribes. t*he instrutihent in this st^ie gives «Uf td^af 6f tte 
I^tolemai6 sy^^m. mpw, in' thifi dist>otifd6h of th^ platietft, 
^tetal cir6ttitMitiUie6« aft* t)bKervable Contrary to the ttiie 
4tppekrit6ee^ of the; del^tid tnotidii^. Oh thist hyt>o<}feiii^ 
iiercuiy and Venus oould h^er be s6^W to go beMhd tftfe 
~f^ from the e^rth, because fheorbits of b^thire contahted 
between the siih and the^at^lr ; but these ptei»ef<s ar^ kno^n 
to go ats often behind thef 4iin as b<^re It, thatf Is, th^y are e- 
cMpitA hi their superior coiijunciion by iht sutt^ ^ often as 
-tlxey eclipi^ that himimcry in tJitfir ihftrlor conjutictioh. Ris 
:ala6^ evident ftxym the <iSUtletatrufD, -that these planets might 
lie seeh in oppositiim to the sun, or at any distance fVofti it : 
b\}t this is' c6neirary to «ii|ierieaee ; for they tre never seen 
otitbe nieridian at toidtii]^, nor dto they eVer appear to re- 
<:ede be3M>nd <^ertftln dist&tees ft*6m the sun, as seen from the 
earth. These dil^tances aM called their elongations;, the 
greatest elongation of Mercury being but ^8, and of Venus 
only 47 degrees. Agaiirt, oti the Ptolemaic system, all the 
platiets would be at an equal distance from the earth, in all 
pans of thftir ot^ts^ and would therefore necessarily appear 
<rf the s^Me ctognlt^e, and nftoving with equal and uniform 

vx^. lu. 19 
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^erv^tion an4 cxperknce ; for U>c *^n's^ a|)p^i:pat diameter 
^, in Uie raidtjle of winter, 5^ minutes and 47 seconds j in th^ 
puddle of"su;3tM?[^rj.it b 31 minutes aj?d 40 seconds, by whic^ 
it is evicjenl that. tl?e earth ik conwderaWjf n)orc distant froijx 
the sun in stwnnaev t}\2^ in \yiiU^r, and t^ its oil^it is eJlip-»- 
tical. 

Light is d^fiiKid to.be tbe s^nsaiion oci^jaaioncd in the mk^. 
l)y the view of luminous objects f oc the principle by whic;h 
objocts are made sensible in the sense of seeing. Philoso- 
phers have made it a favorite subject of speculation from the 
earliest ages; and the founders, of various sects have each, 
endeavored to, 8U|^rt a separate theory. The nj^tureoC 
light has occupied much of the attention of thinking menj 
and even t^e phiiosophei-a of the present day are not agreed 
as to the MKbpfi^em cx^w^ce of light, or the cause by 
which we see. The NewU?nian» i?iaintain that light is not a 
fi^ pcu iCj bi|t that it <;0T)si8t8 of a great, number of very 
8jii,allpartiGle8^thTownof by a i;cp^l8iv,Q power with im- 
mense velocity in, ^11 directioi^s from aluijainousMy- These 
particles arc all endued in right lines ; and they preserve 
this rectilinear direction until they are turned^ out of their 
path, by the attra^tjio*! of some pther body near, which they 
pass; which i%«?dkd,J>/)ec/ipn; or by passii?g through a 
medium of diflfer^m 4««*4y> when tl^ey arc rtfracted ; or be- 
ing turned aside by the oppositipn pf some intervening subr 
stance, wh^ they-ai^e reflected i^ qv by Ueing totally steppe^ 
by some bpdy into which they penetrate, and aie there e3^- 
tingujlshed. A succession of.suQh p.aj:ticles, fpl^lpwi^g one 
another in a straight line, is called a ray of l.ig;ht. A ^K^^ P^ 
light is a bocjly of parallel ray§. ; a pcngil is a body of con;^, 
verging or diver(;ii)g rays. Converging rays ^rc ).l.iose\yhi<c^i 
tend to a coninjon point ; diverging rays are such as sepa-, 
rate as they proceed from a point ; and tjie point frpm whic^ 
they proceed is called the radiant ; the focus is. the point ia 
which the convei ii;ing rays are united. 

That light i^ niateiialj is proved by its velocity and mo- 
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lor the flksh of a gun, fircfd at a considerable distance, is seen 
•fi^entttm. Its velocity is much more rapid than that of sound ; 
ijefore the Import is lieand; and their relative moiions are so 
well known, that the distance of the place from 'wltcfnce tltc 
t:annon i» dkchai^d can trc pretty accurately measured t)y 
the inttnral baween the %ht, and the noise t>f the explosion. 
The rapidity, with which a ray moves from the sun, is ascer- 
tipmed by ^observing the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites. It 
ap^ars ff om thcnde, tliat iight takes 8 miftutes and 13 sec- 
onds in passing across the ^emidiamettr df the earth's orbit ; 
or from the stin to the terrei^rial gldb6. It therefore moves 
tit the rate of 16T,000 mile's in a second*of time. Light, dart- 
ing with this asfomshlng rapidity, would require a term df 
teix years in passdng from the nea'rest oPihe fixed ^tars to our 
tyes •, so that, supposing Syrius were strdck out of exist- 
ence, it would be six year* before his loss wdtrtd be perceived 
hy the inhabitants cf the planet to whkh we belong. • 

Light has a momentum, and consecfuemly weight- From 
some experiments made by throwing the focus of a concav6 
mirror on the ^extremity of a very delicate scale beam, placed 
in an exhausted receiver, it was discovered that a slight mo- 
tion was effected ; and hence deduced that light has a mo^ 
mentum. It was calculated from the weight 'of the beam, 
and the motion commmilcated by tifie tmpsise of light, that 
the matter which was thrown oh the feeam during one sec^ 
ond of time, and which was colletrted from the surface of four 
square feet, amounted to no more than one twelve hundred 
iniHionth part of a grai^i. 

Light is indebted for its source to the «0n, and the fixed 
stars, suns of other systems, 

•« "Which ask no leave to shine, 

Brom the pr0ad regent of bur scanty day." 

Other bodies, as well as the planets, emit light, but it is 
reflected to us from the solar centre of the various systems 
that compose the universe. AVhy the sun and stars are con- 
tinually pouring forth their bright effulgence, is a question, 
which wiU pffobably forever baffle the noblest efforts of the 
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ypvr next liecture^ w« sha^l i^op^NiyNr a few ^ ilbe miw^ pmimr 
]^ theories ^f tli^ «wv 9X¥i ipfHlMiMlf ^ ^FfMblMf^^ 

^d, a$ ^^n as tbe rf^ of jt1»/e bea]i^l|r pr)^ t mi W Mf^^^ 
of r«asonmg> if hislxypplho^f litrri^QMlt Wi^m^ .ct|l»fM«, 
that every «tar ia tbe ^ef^r^nt cpamoi^zu wHffi^^ <^ ^^i^^T'* 
jal be^gs, wijli? wbp^> at ^^ we i»Frc«M^ #*?|l bP #ffr 
jiuiu^ltea^ an4 foi^m witii t^enii one «^l3M^fpca^pf |i^f|9^4 
jiplriid ipi t^ pr^e»f nee of our F^O^er pod wf 4??^ 

To what subUfne <w46i|i|^tiqi>s ^nf? nre lf<^ bfr fh^ VVWI^ 
^f tjic upkej^a^ ibrotl^J^ao^ -<rf ma^ t^ S^F fj^jdirf m4 «i«fe*' 
i^S^ant are tli^ ^roiljs a^d cpo^tentpi^ns pf 4^ iKf^il^ ^^^ 
we tojila^a l?jMt|e, winen cof^paiTff^^filJb ^;)i9P9e?^^|^ W 

in ^ n^pr^ T«^fl «iCM pf j^x4|^iicp« 

In a dwripe spirit of be^eTolOM^o tf>W»9^ ^ fyjo^ o^ 
^n^rt^iHi ia otiif p »phfir©% T|iofiapflm e^cpji^f* p aft jt]^ ffiv- 
yor pf po^al ip^pif ^ioo.— ^ 

*< 1 canpot £^ 

Where unhersatlovt unties iipt arounci. 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; ^ 

K-OQi seeming evil still educing good, 

A»d better thtoc* ^gain, and better //i»j 

|0 ibilmb progceMioQ. S«t 1 loM mysaif 

la i^,tfi Lkmit f^eWi^r- 

FOA r^fi POLTAUfHOS, 



HOjV, TH^OPHfLm PA^MQff^ m*. J). 

SATjS chief yffSTlCE of rjHE COMJUlON^^^l^t^H OF MAS'- 

sAcausEtra. 

Tiffi observation of Lprcl BpUngbroM inoms^vcm^ historjv 
tliat it is philosophy tewhing -by ^xauiples is <iqiialty> just 
when applied tp biograpihy. Th^ |if cs of ^Sjuoeiit, yir^ous. 
tnen> when pi^perly recorded? oper^ate wiih atTfanefidal in* 
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tf ffSfcuWniil lyoifaMJt ptci^M^ iuutfl, eipfcially #ke» 
^kmt1»d^^f yirtmt^^ ai»d|«lf^U bai^ pltotd tlKyn^tUie 
i^«fii^:n«pmikAi)»fUiUnQOUj and 4}euld4ihe life «ad 
iflilMlb4^iat4(H|fcbvw jiQd.amvevscaJoti«'0£4h« freftt insm of 
Ammctt, wii» moat resembled £>r. Johnaon In ^neinfil cstpac* 
hf |ii»ii n/ftptowitjrtHj i»e ?» citarautamtsiiif detailed iotbe 
p$|lp^^ ir9 toww iiotA ■»!£ viivadile atklilion «bat -could be 
]^#(tQth«jAiidti)f«BtMUo0r«phf. '^fhe rcgrot must tie 
^^#m^i#M t«ieb ^}aatmf4takjp9»p9bo obtftiaed ^ ondtlic^ 
vi9ld4 mi^&r^ibs pres^ b^ con»»t ^i6ch a brief atatement 
of fcctftjjaad Ae ekgtnt fkttcb «f a)i^ dijifacier of tbe fate» 
ofaief justke^diMTji by.tiiQ iiiaatetlMtul4>f dae of the a^Bo^ 

cists judgea. '• 

iPbea«bjact0C^iUiittMu4r.maiianiiACh* pumh ciBf^ 
ieidin^theaowaof Newbrny, in f|«ea cxMiolf t Maawcbtt- 
•ettB,iiithe4iioiid>ofP0bniMEr, t7«a HU 4«iliar -vmm tbe 
dc«eyraan«f4lM^paiMh4Midedttoai^ «li«remir 

in Cambridge. We are informed by Judge PariEer» thatlia^ 
i|« pQMp^ratively great faei»« beamved at^im^iiood % tbat 
biaiB&nc|r ^waa mafffceid bf mental labor and 6tudy, ratter 
tbaa by fn^e ai|AUsements ; that Ids youth was a season of 
pemevering ac^iation, imtead of pieasure \ that when he 
hecame a ma% ba^aetemed to |>osaesa ^a wisdom and expe« 
Ttcoce of tbo^ wiio had iieen men 4ong before him ; and that 
those wjlio aa^ Itim lay opon 1^ ^ast treastires of knowledge 
in later life, unaided by recent acquirement, and relying 
mope vpei$ -memory than research, could account for his 
gi:«iti)ts«oalyby supposing a patience of labor in youths 
wbich ^hnost exhausted the sources of information, and left 
)imk to act nitberihaB study, at a period when others are but 
i»eginn^ to acquire. In 1769, he graduated at Harvard 
College, and 30on after entered himself a student in the of- 
fice and wilder the tuition of tl» Hon. Theophilus Bradburyr 
then Ml omioent counseMor at law in Falmouth, (now Port- 
land,) and late one of the judges of the supreme court ofthis 
commoBweaUb. Winle he resided in Falmouth, he instjnuct - 
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ed the grammar actool in tteu totm. Prdfeimfr Lumk:, oS 
llie ^miverftity ^ilAj^exh baa giteii tntiinoiif <^ his ctilical 
knowledge of the Greek knguage^ and dm Hievatt of otir 
country have, on many oc<»akmtt adraoirMgtd his phi- 
losophical aAd .rattthenud^ aeqtHrements^ 1^ logical and" 
metaphysicalrpowers. 

After his admission to the bar, he fmuc^sed law a feur 
yj&ars at Faimouth, and vmtii that town was burnt by the Brit- 
ish fopces, at which time he withdrew to his iMhef^ hduse itr 
Bycfield, where he met judge Trowbridge. The btcrcotit^e 
which there occurred betwe^ young Par«>ns and that ven-^ 
erable and learned judge w» of i^gnlar benefit to thte for- 
mer ; and we are toldf that he regarded it as an uncommon 
blessing, and that this early mterruption to his businessy 
which seemed to threaten po^rerty and nrf^^rttme, was one 
of the most useful and happy ev^its of hiis life, in a ye^ af-' 
terwards, he selected Newburyport as the phK» in which he 
would a^n enter upon^^ie buufkess and daises q§ his ppo^ 
Session^ 

Never, says judge Parker, was fame more early or jusCf 
than that of Parsons as a lawyer. It spread through his na*^ 
tive coXmtyy and into the state of New-Hampshire, and fnmi 
the country to the capital of Massachusetts, in all which 
places he was called to take a [Mirt in trkls of importance. 
The other eminent men of that day: did fall justice to his 
powers. Governor Sullivan declared lie was the greatest 
lawyer living. 

For thirty-five years he continued in extenuve pra^ice in> 
all branches of tlic profession, universally regarded as the 
living oracle of ihp law. , A few years before the resignatic^i^ 
of chief justice Dana, he removed from Newburyport to Boi- 
ton, where he resided the residue of his life. A long tli^ 
before he left the bar, he acted unofiicially as a judge in im- 
portant mercantile disputes^ it having become in a degree 
customary for merchants of distinction to draw up statements 
of facts in disputed cases, and submit them to his legal de- 
cision. When judgs Dana resigned the highest judicial rf- 
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iice 10 tbe slate, our preset)! governor Strong appointed Mr«^ 
ParaMft to l>& cbkf . jut^e in bis piai:ei which was the first 
;m^ oG^y instance 4if departure from ^e ordinary rule of #uc« 
cession ; and no greater proof could be giv^ of his pre«en)i« 
i^ent legal endowments^ <<The assertions'^ says judge Parr 
ker, « that chief justice Parsons would probably have been 
made }ord ch^pellor or lord chief ju^ce in England, had 
Jl^ lived Ithc^e, will proljajbly be considered as extravagant by 
jtbose who are in the habit of magnifying objects, in propor^ 
^n tf> their distance. But from a comparispn of him with 
lords Manafiejd, J^enj^on^ EUenborongh, Eldoo, and Erskine, 
f^ they appear in books> and fiom the opinion of several gen- 
tlemeni who have seen most of those dignitaries in the exer^ 
else pf their high functionsi I have little doubt that such 
would have beei^ his destiuyi and none that be would have 
merited iu" 

r It should n9^be omitted that prior to his being appoiuited 
to, preside |n the supreme court of this state» president Ad*" 
amsi in. 1801,. sent him a commission as attorney general of 
the United States^ whii^h lie declined 9 and that, earlier m 
life, although ^wi^ys attached to home, he on important oc* 
ca^ns gave his time and talents to the public service. In 
1 779, he was a conspicuous member of the convention) which 
framed the sta^ government, and afterwards of the Massa- 
clmsetts convention, which discusi^ed the merits of the Qpn- 
stitutiqn of the United States and adopted it. He was occa- 
sionally a member of the slate legislature, and drafted many 
pf the most impoitant laws in the statute book. In the lat* 
ler part of his Jife he was elected op^ of the Gorporation of 
Harvard college, and paid zealous attention to its interests. 

A few sketches of his character in. his several important 
stations, drawn by the graceful apd qorrcct pencil of his eu- 
logist, will close this biographical notice. 

. He was endowed by nature with faculties adapted to the 
pi[pfession which engaged his attention. « There were u- 
nited in him an imaginatiion vivid, but not visionary, a most 
v|i?icriminaiing judgement, the attentivcness and precision of 
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1%^ m9Lih0ttiMcht&y iMtthttHofj^i H^Wil^^kHmtt Mikr^ 
ma st^e^thifcti^d hj (^dl^itiscr itt^M haM M^ -^ilgli^ 
li^Mvil and <>af>EU:ibt)i/' liitf^6M^tfy 6f tl^^ «»^M4 

^«Bisi^xtf^l MMidig 4^^if ymsiM nmmimktxfi ant 

dt€i!sidi^s> Wi^api1^$]^^Isodyd^of M«€«#ly and (fobfiiii^i 

sl^y mxi^ itsU th&h&tt^iu^ of ^ faK^t<M His j^ykai^^)^^ 
stritf hi i^€ vfrth<i\xi ti ^btt;|:r«titdr'. Itt fdi^cf <^ tdM6l^l3<^ 

i^iikh sbtaifetWirf^i fitih^otnid ahd dte^titld A taos^^ fib ckiiiwa 

4t^^t&Trdlrig^ofilk)d^, fieltfont to thcfi^ pdsddnsf: dhc^^ef^ 
Uittic^iiiiYbe r^ximimdj wheii^ i^ <:a^^i< tH^eit'ititjiiiMl 
hy he has assailed the hearts of his hearers with as pi6.^i^MiA 
i^Jpedfe asittH «t^r ^s!hil!*^ iii ih^i c^isfe <if inisifotWiid or 

fieti. Thty t^ei^ ^it' i«^li ; h& if^ M i^kfASM^^ mm. 
likt t*e ^^at midrafiit of EttfelSltid^fife Ifti^be iiiii«#OuMMd 
bf liitti of g(^his, Ih^riiliVfe, oK* sd^hid^^ i»d n*^h<* ho itttf 
t^ey siiffcir by ^ cKnn^ati^n. fh^cfd hiii ^ehiba i& fbl^^ t 
tfitss of inttHect by Mriifsel^ i*^h^ ^a¥»a'Stkffthird ^ dd^^ 
I>aitsonfbr' others'.**' 

^i'lfe gl^at t^ltnt iitrasthit of c<Jtidtmiitibn; ntimkiM 
to have an intoltiVe |ydWr6pti<to of thd ctWiftW pbiittfetf 4 
^dusfe, upoo i^^ieh he i)Otired out the v^hoU tfca'Siiiie?iof Wk 
shind, whHe he rejected all mm^)r (itis skbd prihdj[^i6riH>i!i 
hii coilsider^tioti. He^ Wa^ tonclse, Cberjgidtrc, atod t^isO^si 

in his reas6iVmg. I^hti most <^6tiipltcilVed qweiMiib^i ai^t^^ 
in hts handd th^ m6tt e^fev of $6!otloh; ahd if tK^*€ b^ 4toth a 
tlimg as dcfnoftstfution in irgufti^ftt, ht h*d t*fe po^er to 
produce it." , /* • 

A^ a judgd, «« he appeared to haVi^ itn yjMkm^^fMs fvt' 
c^plidh of the legal merits Of a <5bhtrovtViy, a»d ^ see <B* 
beginning, middle, and end of a cauS^iil 6tte dd^|Ml^AsM 
glance. In his judicial as ais6 iii Us iH^tk^l Ohar^ter 
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tberfrtras^imvpparc^ttt Suddenness of opinion, Vhicb ttt iHe 
tnome^ S6«di«)f) pyetipHtincy) but which has in most instanc^ 
been ^scovertd )t(yhe the effect of a process of rctasohlng C3t» 
tmnely rapid, or tfcc imincdiate decision of a judgement up- 
(to facts tod princlpka sttred in his memory, and always 
l^ady for use, Whw has been imptited to haste baa eft* 
been aftctwStrds found to be the result of kn6iN4e^ge ^aWd 
iftemory. Though fraught i^ith all Ui^ technical learning 4t 
the bar, and accnstomed to a strtct adherence to rotes in' Rh 
own practice, he yefe, iike lord Man^eld, was arersi^ IMfti 
suffering justice to be entangled intb6 net of forms ; fdh^ iH9 
therefore exeitedatt his ingenuity to suppon by tecbk^6d 
reasoning the principles of et^uity and right, tn the idiniifr» 
istfation of criminal law, however, he was strict,^ afid alttioA: 
punctilious, in adhering to forms, believing it tbbe ^e rigW). 
«v©«,of the guilty, to be tried iwicording to known and |>rac- 
tised rules, and that it was a lesi etil for a critliina! to es^p^, 
than that the barriers established for the security of inno*' 
cen&e should be overthrown, ife wlas a humane judge, tod 
iadopted,*in its fullest extent, tbe maxhn of lord chief justi^ 
Hate, that doubts shottfd always be placed in the locale cK 

mercy." * 

M a poBtitSian, << he wa^ undoub%edl)r boW, awi «b any ^ 
foresting crisis his system was to take the ground Wbi^li M 
thou^t was rigbt, ^d maintain It W]|lMmtregaf^td;dlK<M^ 
ties to be ^iconntered, and eapecially never to be deterred 
by &ar of unpopularity. Bttt mueh more has been imputed 
to hiffi on ^ ^cmt ol p^^AealiidhleAdtV than w«a irae : and 
I aiacerely beSeve that Hfe bkl&n*' private or personal vievg 
to i^m^t and tbat his 8ol&«bJM|.wa8 the permanent interest 
and prosperltf of bis coititt^y.*' ... 

<nn his private character ha- was just, regular, and punc- 
tiial kt an 1& trairaacti^ms. Simpficit^, faos^litAlity, and 
eteatfoioasanigbtd im bb iMM&m« He vim.|^iU even in 
common aibiva^ Neftth^ piiiloiofAers mt children could 
iMve Us wodmf vriidiout bdag hnpnft^ed or entertained. 
Tka^maire sotti pit»diHliQMt>£poltelitemture had passed 
VOL. Ill*- 20 
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the ordc^ of W« judgjemept, and even the 1^*1^. vorka «f 
Dancy and tastp did not esca|)c.biiB. Hi» fia^v^xi^^^uon w^ 
illurained with flashes gf wit and wftrrim^M, which capuval- 
€d his hearers, and rendered him at the saoic \mp the most 
edifying and most entertaining of companipns.. He was ap- 
jpcf^ibkafaoiilJA^^cqilipaunifatiTfy neyer morose or ill- 
vnuure^j i^bpeUem ia all his domestic relations} a patron of 
literature smd literary men, a ii^arm fnc^d to the cler|;y and 
^ the aos|if utiquft of religion aivd learning aod a most ardent 
ad^er and pix>moter of ^erit among, the young. Above 
.a}l,jhewa$ a Christian, and bore testimony to the truth of 
tlvB^ C^ristis^ revelatiop. His belief was the result of an ex;- 
anuaation and trial of wltqesae^ pi which j>rofessional acute- 
nesjs was aided by. nutivc powers of discrimination. It is 
^•m^]Jpg.tQ t)^ sinci^re and humble believer,, to be able to 
add tbename qf Pabsons to the Iqng list of great and good 
xneq» .wV ^^^ giyen.thfir living and dying testimony to the 
re^gion t^iey profess." 

He died at Boston, on th^ 6th day of November, 1813, af- 
ter, a.few weeks severe sickness; and his funeral, by his own 
o^d^r, W9S unaccompanied by parade or ostentaUon* But his 
fame and ^xtraordii^ry merits will never be effaced from the 
r^^Qllf^ti^ cf his^fcomsti-ymen, while a loi^ of |U^tice, and 
eftin^tWiV of great and. worthy men shall continue to exist a.- 
WWgj^cp^izensofthestiae* ■ . 



LALAMfDE. 

Fmm the TrorueU tf-am ^dmerkam*^ 

THflfd^ Lriaode, Uw otlebralttd JPi«lMS«r <tf Aatrtoomyt 
aAd one of the most extraordiiMtry nte etJm^^p^ was flam^ 
tRe ISrst of the ditdiigttkiMbd HPfmm^wiilh wfaomit «ra&:«p|i 
good fortune to become «eq«aaMMU He died dnmg myvmr 
idenceat Pftiisyandafteirhift d o^s MC/ btAibtiL justi— im» 
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to his stapendouB powers and acquirements, which, as it Mip* 
pens to n»my odiert , was refosed to him daiitfg the last'years 
of Ills life. Lalaiide, if not tiie most profound and original, 
was o^rtftlblf the most learned astronomer of France, and the 
principal )>Giiefactor of the science to which he was so pas- 
sionately devoted. He was remarkable for the most egre-' 
l^ions yainiy, and for the broadest eccentricities of character, 
and abnost equally eminent for the most noble rirtues of the' 
heart. By a vary singular penrenicm <^ intellect, he became^ 
a professed atheist about the commencement of the French 
revoludon; pronounced, in the year 1795, in the Pantheon,- 
a discourse against the exbtence of God, with the red cap i^ 
on his head, and displayed on this subject the most absolute 
insanity during the rest of his life. 1^ monstrous infetua* 
tion betrayed him into the most whimsical acts of extrava- 
gance, and particularly into the publication of a Dictionary (if 
AtheiBt9j in which he enregistered, not only many of <«the if* 
lustrious dead," but a great number of his contempenoies, 
and, among thesO) some of the principal dignitartes of the 
empire. 

This circumstance led to an occurrence in the Institute, 
which that body will not soon forget At an extraordinary 
Sitting of all the classes convoked for the purpose, wlwn La- 
lande, was present, a leuer from the Emperor was announced,- 
Mid read a]oud, in which it declared that M. de Lalande 
bad fall«i ioU> a^tat^ qf dotage j and was forbidden to pulilisir 
thereafter any thing in his own name. The old astronomer 
TOse very scdcmmly, bowed low, and rejAed, thet be «e«ld cer-* 
taioly obey the ordersof his Majesty. His atheistical absurd, 
ilies, deserved n)» doubt, to be repressed, but, besides }km 
iiogularity of Uiis fiirm.e£/ini»srdifitiMi»th0i^ was an unneces* 
aary degree of severity in it, «a the eivd xnighl have been at* 
tained wi^ttt8op(«bbBabiimilb4i«i^ Lateade jwas notai^ 
ooely spye ta n niiat sd, a«dj|D|tb^e&re# fii -ebjeet for tbie 
a]pe€iea ef.pniiiahmem. SoiwcQMiikriuUen, Bseffeever«w«r 
due to Us »iany private viia«es»Hie hi« vmk m the aeientifie 
woitd, aod to tbe laage addkieoa wbi$^ he had made to titft 
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8i«^ <»e bttumtkloKml*^* His mtlifclalkal ^ftekpft^mse^ 
^(.frnm any nMva]'de{iraiuty, batfrciiii.a|MiiWv6 idieneukm 
i|f ated 0n*rdlf tou^ topks. H« was not tlie let» con^kneus 
ff^ihn QiMt #Blme?ettefi gencmnif ; iMrtrmtsi fiMlti£&<if 
• hufi^iiiity $ fov the gentleness of hb. manners | for^^e soatid-t 
neat of hie <>ptfiiona ot^ questions of seience, and fcr a cemka 
magmmnitf wtlh regiardi to die Me^ of h^ ri^swd^l^mco 
tons. The ^ictravagance of bis opimcHi^ and hie maimers 4or-t 
lug his d«iage> rendered him an object of unhrevaai derismi 
ill Pms, and lobjected him to the most cMel and iode9eiit 
woekiorf* It became &shio]|2d}]er even among' those «Ik^ had^ 
Amii^d^tkm* koewle^^ from his leMonVand esperl^ieecl 
hift bounty, to depreciate hiameritSy botbae'an asitreiieaier 
and vs.a man. Ldando had the^ misibrttiQe^yf tiffii^ to see a 
UMPiim^iretified in. his ^mm regard^irhich has been «]eem^fS* 
fl4 ink every age ami coantry<*-.4faat some disciples may be^ 
&^ia^ superior to Uieir masters. Bmhe was^ nevertiieiess, 
^t all tiecies, among the Inmiftaries of setetice, and to him as^ 
traB<»my was indebted for more substantial and unremitted' 
aenriceS) than to any one of his contemporaries. 

No person efthe last ce^hry made so brifliant a rf^^tiMtp^ 
an^thfi«irorkl ef science as l^alMide) nor was any tavant erer 
rttvuardedy dMrieg so- long a course of years, with so man3r 
SECsemific ImnorS) or feasted with more iiitoxtcaUng hmnage. 
BefDre-tfaeage-of tw^ty-^re, he was admitted into almost all* 
tfee learned academies of the wc^, and penmboed by the^ 
ffnticifwlmpnarchsofthe coiiltoent^ He tra«reSte#<hrei^' 
nearly sill die states of Europe, and was everywhere fteceiireil* 
wMi demdnstrtftUms of the meet enthttsn^ie reaped) not on* 
lytiby^the learned of «very description, hot by all who were* 
mpat <KitiBguiaKed in rank and fbrtuito, In Italy^ upon wfiich 
h* iMro«a the heal book ^fTi^veii Ad w esttamyhe-wuoytr- 
ifMNnedwitfa^tttteot^ons by Clement XIII. and pursued, {h>m 
thc^ remotest ei^cmitles of that country^ by its most ifert&i*^ 
g^iahed ornaaaenta 16 every department of kntMrledge and 
taate« Ho found his bust in most of the obserratories in Ger- 
^liaoyc^ awi-^a^ grected'with-the surname of the <]M»d't)f As- 
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in Bnglftnd iv>afs of 4!llo ntost^ ftttWriiiif UAd^ «id kt llii^ftll tt9 
jottrfii«» were Initft eentHivefi sueeossti^ J^iviikltil«iiMi|^ 
B&ibr&Meiiftd pmiecrUie^»fe«( Wiktff \m mm $t mjAm Mfg^ 
hb Got»re9pfmfkmiis>«Ml I|9» i*aJk»tiB ftiMHlMvnM oi^tlye lie^p^ 
io^Fvktcos^ OetmoD^^ sffiii almost evei7^aitftlMroi««€(!i«rM|G^ 
of noti^ia^ Eofopo. lUs^irovl^ i»ia»ld- ombr tt aE h more tM^ 
$ixtf pontkrous toliftiiteit, sfid'eeirreapoiidv ^ ^Mi^leafi^^ 
and utility, to Ihe hi^re^putAdrnK yf^ne^ he^njefed^ I&i# 
ndc ^F«llMr& timeh-to^bewoiicieredf at^ 1^ ^te-c im-minto wW 
of his early life paroduccd that delirium of vanity, if Fimqr-^Cft 
aRowvd the eia^vtumai irM«fah ilitfrfted felii ^hm^txrin ^e 
, last tta^ of hia C9iieep« 

' iiy the ecmvenaitiett whklr I Bad with^hinr, notimmy^tnomhr 
b«fote: Ma i^th, f freqisr^ntly saw octasion tcr adtntrebothtKer 
bx^iancy of hia imai^nadon, aod tlie* copidustifeds of hia 
knoiwledi^e ; batit wcis impessiblfe to -confine him, for any 
length, of^ time, to a wrtionai atrain^of^ discomter His ntind' 
reverted incesaamly tO'hia Rivoritc theory of atheiim, an* 
to his own perstmal merits, upon which he expatiated with a 
compllicenicy tliat wot>ld have %eetrirredstltHy tnditroua, if it- 
had not exhibited so fliehmeholjra proof'of theimbeciiky of' 
human nature, even when ^ost eminently gifted. When -he*' 
apoliej however, of republie^ inatilationB and ofHhia eoon^i 
he dnpkiyed a liberality of sentiment and an ardent' attach-^ 
ment to^the cause of freedom, whteh, with nic,* made-lhll 
aftiehdl.ftr his egotism. Hh-passdon for ^astronotnieal stud* 
ies neverdeserted ^m. &ntii the moment^ of liis dissohitioni 
he wasiengaged in dee^xahmlations', andinthertndatehEbo»% 
vate researches. - He was at alltitncs fevtsh of his ftrnirie^ ia 
favor of the interests of science, and^gavetdthe Idttituw^ in^ 
the year 1'802, a considerable sum i» perpetuity, the hdtl&rest* 
oRwhich, was to be allotted to the person who producedthe 
best work on Astronomy, or made tho most important discov-!- 
cry in that science, in tte course of the year* 

1 was present at his funeral,- ivhich was attended by iib 
brethren of the institute, and rendered p^trtieulariy-aoleiiit by 
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tk* dMC«ttr«» prmmmm^d oi«r bU gmiFe. Dtipom de Ne« 
iMitSh QMT on« of tbe most praittinMit of Che Uieraii of Paris, 
mA «rte, M-you msf recoll«etf r s sids d at New York a few 
yarstigOyiUppid finpth from tKe crowd, with the tears flowing 
i|k{Hdlj from hii eyes, aiid» in the course of a rerjr touehing 
piwgjtir on tbe dec e a ecd, recited acts of benerolefice, 
*ifhkh had faiisw mider his own obsermdon, that would have 
dona honor to a Howard. He made one striking obsenrationf 
ift.whieh hia whole auditory appeared to acquiesce at once ; 
ttthfttLatode had more religion than he was conscious of 



LaJandft was below the middle idse, and eschibited one of 
the ugliest faces that I hare orer seen. He was, however, 
not A little vein of his penooi and extremely fond of narrat- 
iif the QonqiieHts which he had achieved, in his youth, over 
the hearts of half the {ninceases of Europe. The egotism 
whidi comidetely vanquifihed his judgement in his old age, 
bbaded him to the absurdity and falsehood of the recital on 
this head> wUch he never fiuled to make, even to bis casual 
visitors* He fancied that he had arrived at absolute perfbc- 
tioB^ andpttbliahedat various times a notification to the world, 
M that he posaesaed all the virtues and good qualities of hu- 
man nature.'' A wit <>f Paris very earnestly requested him 
on one of these occasions, « at least to deduct that oi mod- 
t9t^" His i^aanners were exceedingly engaging, and hb 
conversation wasbnUvenedhy brilliant saHies, and by a sin- 
gular degree of candor and naiveitt. Lahmde addressed n 
delineation of himself to a la^ who had promised to write 
his ^e. I cannot resist 6ie temptation of transcribing it fbr 
you, as it exhibits an amusing specimen of the superlative 
vanity, and ibr the most part, a very just picture of the char- 
acter of this extraordinary man. 

•^ I am," says he, << an enemy of show and ostentation ; my 
amour profire (find every one has his share) has butoneob- 
ject-^iterary g^ory. My patience and temper can with^and 
any vexations arising either from sickness, disappointment, 
or if^ustice. 
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<( I «xercb€.the mmti Ubefalln^tlg«ttc«^witli fesatAlo tlit 
faults or follies of otfaets. I &4 every tfanif gostf. I cmi 
b«^r pleasantE}r» sareomi) or crta sloodol bot i kMr bowi l» 
ralij in my tum. I dLsmMi the commoii plecMree ef tUm 
world. I caoDot ex^ure gamblingt shows, or fcaits. 

<< I never g^ to the pUy s study» md the eoBrene of iMCIt 
Ugeht persops, particularly .<tf weU-dnfonftod mouufkf mmmf 
only amusemems* Such have J>een §dv mcf ia regate nie* 
cessioDj the lo^eiings of Hadle. Geo£Enat <fai Aocage, daJte^ 
£i^ie,.de Boordicy de Beeuhanmli» de Sfdon, Itc ^ Ja fte-* 
quenting their societies, I fdways go oo foot^aad 
t^be long wtiks ; layobjMI Ia so dokig ift |o 4 
dicaiits, aM I take pl^MK hueUovteg thttfn* 

<< I have.often leiitr«od mymt)Wf hat beea m^y eemmedt 
bat I hat^Rinrerre<d»i«iedit My hcMieily of speech ahm 
degenerates into r^i^ss. I h«ve neverbe^ ehle to iSiseai- 
Ue the truth, even when it was oeloulatedto.oflbnd. liiftve 
often fallen out with old Metid«, in consequence qi refu^^ 
them mj suffr^e at acadeimc elections. I never could bear 
the weight of hatred on my asind ; I have nsade many ene- 
mies by mj candor ; but I n^ver haifed^«Ml I haive alwa^ en* 
deavored to concilbtte them. I love, whatever contributes to 
the perfection of mankind^ and care very iittl* for what con^ 
tributes to -their amusement. 

M Gratitude is so deeply implanted in my heart, that I we^ 
involuntarily whenever I r^cojUect the propfs which I haire 
either given or received of this feeling. The numenujs in* 
stances of ingratitude, which I have experienced, have never, 
diminished the wannth of my acknoirtedgementlor £avors. 

« Among the numerotis men who hiMre he^iored me with 
their friendship, I recollect with pleasure, Montesquieu, Fon- - 
tenelle, J. J. Rosseau, Dalembert, CUuraut, Maupeituis, La 
Condamine, Voltaire, Reaumur, Euler, Barthelemi, Raynal, 
Macquer, &c. 

«« The last wished me to marly his daughter. I refused 
her from a motive of friendship to the family ;- she deserved a 
better match* 
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« «< I am nqMnched with speaking tM» often of mjrvelf. I 
Ackm)wJMge tl^ defect, aiidMve«o©ijlier exciwe to offer 
tein^MtHrtl tkicesky mtAraf k^xm,oi mitb. 1 mnintaii 
^tM k is tiittadii agsmudie comamoitf a^be siknt ki tela* 
tion to the »ioe8«f others. It is sacrificing the good, from s 
HsiBtsben cbarhf to the bad. I love n^ fainiljr. I hit?6 giv 
^> upxo'thnn ^hc ^n^ment o(f mjr income^ even dating w 
Ui'tkate. I have loved wommi xauch ; I kve them still. I 
teve alwi^«ideaygred to cbmlilbute to ^elr impr^iv^Myefit i 
ay pissioBlbr itiitei has <^a)rs been rehsAiahle ;' they hav« 
ne^r iMfarSiitnjrlbitinye^ myr imerfeped with tnjr aMdka; 
Tli«]rh«v^ne«9riliaditiMpa«^aiA0riito XhatoiioyMJ 

limes said to hite4i(Sfie^woiftefi, ^Ik <m^r put^ wMi fM t6 
loake im ttippy, fcwt it Is i»Min your pgwur to makt wt «tls- 

e4f tftoloyetfolyitbeneeessiiry'ioiurfifooL 

« 1 am rich, bttt I have no' caprices nor watits. X have bm 
few servants, and no hoi*ses : I am tewrperate ttid simple ki 
my habks 5 f never ride : I can sleep e^y where. Oreat op^ 
ulence or rank would be us^les^i tn me* 

-« I am w*n prepared for death* When I write a n6te oc 
memoir, I say to myself-^-^^rhaps this kthe laBt $ hut it is 4 
great gratificj^on for me to rendoi* tm ad^tMnal setvkie to 
astronomy, and to add another stone to the edifice of my rep-; 
matron. 

<* 1 am satisfied not only with my physteal constitution bait 
virhh my moral being, with my philosophy, with my sensWB*^ 
ty, with my disposition to stigmatize vicoy aithoogh it has 
made me many enemies t I enjoy tborefoite an the hat4»iiieso 
of which hmnanity is capable. I am one of the saoic cdoietit- 
ed men on earth, and I can say, as l^i^rd did, that I feel miT* 
BOirl glide away from me satisfied with hefseHl'* * 
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FOR THM FOLTANTHOS, 

THE MORAL C£J^SOR.....JSPo. XV. 

« Consider why the change was wrought, 

Yoo'Il find it his misfortune, not his fault.^ adoison. 

ADVEUrURBS OF PETER PILGARLICK IN INDIA, 
Mr. CBNSORy 

I HATE prefaces ;— .they are like long prayers on the house 
'top ; — ^tbcy are are professions of humility, i;?bich a|*c cx^ 
f)ressiveof real self conceit^ and petitions , for candor and 
mercy, which we are confident we do net require from a 
public, ever ready, and o^%<rrf to admire our performances. 
They are like a veil thrown over the face of, a courtezan, to 

liide a countenance which has lost the faculty of blushing. 

But stop ! I shall write a preface myself, before I am aware 
^f it 1 only meant to SJ^y, that no man would venture to sub- 
mit his works to the public eye, if he did not think them 
worthy of perusal; and he, who, thus thinking, ^fo^* implore 
^e compassion of his readers, is like a highwayman, who, 
.-after robbing you of your purse, should beg pardon for de- 
taining you on your journey, and intruding on your valuable 
time. 

I anf, then, Mr. Censor, an unfortunate young man, and 
iave been ruined by the dreams of fond and partial friends. 
I was bred to a genteel and liberal profession ; but having no 
patrimony, ^nd /<?«« family influence, my sole dependence for 
fame and fortune rested on the exertion of my own abilities. 
As to my country, you may gxicss tliat by my style, but 
-whether you dp, or not, is of very little consequence. My 
story may, perhaps, afford a subjea for some useful morai 
reflections, and, pro bono publico, you shall have it. 

The most influential person in our family is my grand- 
father^ He is a tolerably good scholar, and so much of a 
politician, that he thinks it treason to himself, to coincide 
with his neighbors iu their vulgar notions on any sulyect 

▼OL. III. 21 
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whatsoever. But he is, notwithstanding, a well meaning 
man ; and I sincerely believe, that if his patriotism were put 
to the test, he would rather sacrifice his dogma than his life;. 
not that he is particularly averse to the spilling of blood (m 
the puWic good, but because he very prudently and properly 
is of opinion, that there are at least some millions of subjects 
in the realm, more worthy of the honors of the scaffold,, than 
himself. As this venerable personage can, from his circum-* 
stances and situation in lite, have but very little to do witk 
the government of the nation, he is obliged to play the great 
man in a humbler sphere, and to content himself with con« 
troUng.thc little domestic empire,, of which he is the ac- 
knowledged head. — Now, as all the revenues of the family, 
that could be spared from its actual and inevitable necessi- 
ties, had been expended in giving me an education, and pre- 
paring me for a distinguished station in society, when it was 
found, that no iijimediate advantage accrued from my supe- 
rior accomplishments and erudition, I was viewed, rather as 
an incumbrance, than an ornament to my relations and friends, 
r cannot take any blame to myself, for my want of success in 
struggles to rise to eminence in my profession ; and itis verf 
natural to suppose, that after indulging the most pleasing 
and flattering visions of rank and opulence, encouraged by 
the sanguine hopes and wishes of my family, I should have 
anticipated some part of my future fortune,.in supporting mf 
future dignities, by running into debt. 

At length, it appeared, that in my case, my superib]» 
joined in lord Cokeys opinion, that age and experience were' 
necessary to make great lawyers.— The vigenti annorum lu* 
cuhratianes. stared me in the fece ;. and ambition was ap- 
palled into despair by the hideous spectres. If I ever saw 
the bench, — 1 was sickened with the smell' of the midnighlT 
lamp ; — if I looked at the bar, — I felt a strange chillness in 
my hearti and an indescribable pain under one of my eanu 
^ Brown grew my coat, that once was black."^ I shook hands 
with law, and, in my anger, gettbg mad, I. paid my devoirs- 
at the shrine of hypocrisy, and turned field preacher. But, 
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bad as my luck was^ my better istars saved me from that fate» 
which I had apprehended in my former profeseioo. My 
grandfather, at that critical juncture^ ^ dreamed a dreaxn,'' 
and I was refirievedf^thtit is, I was reserved for some Mate 
of future peril and ruin,— -for some final s^tencc of destiny, 
which has not yet been executed upon poor Peter Pilgarlick. 

After his usual genuflexion, and so forth, in the night of 
the 5th of December, 1799, about 10 o'clock, my good grand* 
&ther fell asleep. He declares, that he had hardly touched 
the pillow with hb head, before he was " sound asleep,"— 
as Spencer says, « So sound he slept, that nought might him 
awake." 

He dreamed, that he was suddenly conveyed in a ship, to 
a land at an inunense distance from that, in T\?hich he had al- 
ways resided since the day of his nativity ; — that be disem-* 
barked at a place, which he used to call a »liji^ at home, 
where such places are usually made of wood; but in tlus 
(Mitlandkh region, was denominated a ghaut; its being built 
of brick, he ^ipposed, was the cause of its having a peculiar 
name.*— ^A tail, lank, dark-colored man, with a piece of 
white cloth rolled around hishead, and another thrown about. 
bis person, and over his shoulder, put his hand to his fore^ 
head in a respectful manner, and said, Salam Sahib !•— ^n 
expression, which I afterwards understood to signify^ wel- 
come, green-horn !t He took my grand£ather'mo&t courte- 
oiisly, — ^not by the hahd, but with frequent salams, and kind^ 
officiously kind questions, to a grove, by tlie natives termed 
a jungle. Peru ! Mexico ! Golconda ! what are ye, famed 

• In this supposition^ however, the good dreamer was wrong— ^^ftaw 
means, properly speaking, the slope of a mountain, or other eminence 
towards the waters of oceans, rivers, &e. 

f This is a true description of a sircar, or native broker, who lays out 
his employer's money, and settles his account monthly. Salam Sahib is a 
respectful Salutation. A young man, on his first arrival in I^dia, is called 
a ^^ greefi'born'* and he is sure to be well trimmed of any cash or credit he 
may have, by these same sircars, before he gets fully « seasoned to the 
islimate.*' 
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mines of weaHb, ^coiniNn^^ wtUi the treasury VftAoh ttoA^^ 
golden^ and ^iver, an4 diamond forest preseoted to my grand* 
&thcr*«^ye8,. in thb diuea^g domaui of imagioary libbea I, 
There he beheld tf»cs, whose iMxtiriant hr»iQhe& were bem 
beneath the weight ^ golden coins ;<«T4ii^ges, wldtened witt 
silver medals ; and herbage, sparkling with diaimMHlf;* 
Tanks,* glitteiing with fishes, whose eyes were illumbed 
with saphires, and inhabited by alligators, whose ruby orbs 
of vision shone with the fiery radiance of the basilisk's glance^ 
astonished this stranger to oriental splendor and magnifi**^ 
cence. All animal and vegetable productions of nature 
teemed with fecundity and ever-varying brilliance. On^m, 
sudden, a flash of lightning imparted a thousand-fold lustre 
to the scene ; a crash of thunder followed -^My grandfather 
awoke* The seductive delus^ion was too "petem for his rca-^ 
son. He h^d read about India, and heard still tnore con* 
ceming it. The dream affected him deeply — and he wa», 
convinced; that, if he could bear the fadgtie of the vi^ageyfi 
^rtune would reward him for his trouble. As he was too, 
far advanced in life, for such an ^undertaking, lie cast hk. 
eyes on me, as the true «hd legitimate prop and support of 
the family honor and opulence ;-<--and> notwithstanding sdi 
ipy reluctance to leave my native land, I was obliged to em- 
bark on a foors errand to Bengal, to gather riipees and rao*^. 
hurst from bushes and trees-^a task indeed, as easily to be 
performed by the mos^t illiterate blockheiid, as by the most 
wise and industrious of all sagacious and enterprising adven-» 
turers! j 

But enough of this, Mr. Censor, for the present. You, 
shall be made acquainted with the conseqtience of this dream 
in my next communication. It is said, that we cannot con-, 
trol our own fortunes ;-r-but my history will prove, that oiher 
peoplp can control them for us. I may, perhaps, shew, that 

* A tank is a large reservoir of wa^^ Some of them are very larg^ 
containing five or six acres of surface. 

f. The gold mohiir is a coin worth eight dpllars, 
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a sup^^ructure of substanUal misery cim be raised on the 
f( baseless &bric of a vision." I do net like fiaradojcea ;— ^ 
ui^EMtanatelyt sach is ^mmxm Mfe^ that he who doea not tike 
•the one^ can scarcely endure the other ;-*«^ life is made up 
jiof panido:!(e8, and man is a riddle^ that none but his Maker 
can resolve^ 



mDVBTRY AKD RICHES. 

An honest and sensible man is placed in a middle station, 
in circumstances rather scanty than abounding, He hath all 
the necessaries, but none of the superfluities of life ; and these 
necessaries fae acquires by his prijdence, his studies, and his 
industry. If he seeks to better his income, it is by such meth- 
a^ as hurt neither his conscience nor his constitution, He 
hath friends and acquaintances of his own rank ; he receives^ 
good ofEces from them, and he returns the same. As he hath 
his occupations, he hath his diversion^ also, and partakes of 
the simple, frugal, obvious, innocent, and cheerful amuse- 
ments of life. By a sudden turn of things, he grows great in 
the church or in the * state. Now his fortune is made 5 and 
he says to^himself, « The days of scarcity arc! past ; the days 
of plenty are come ; and happiness is come along with them." 
— Mistaken ,man 1 it is no such thing. He : ever more en* 
joys one happy day, compared with those which once shone 
upon him. He discards his old companions, or treats them 
with cold, distant, and proud civility. Friendship, free and 
open conversation, rational inqniry, sincerity, contentment, 
and the plain and unadulterated pleasures of U^'C) aVp no more ; 
they departed fronts him along with his poverty. New con^ 
nesdons, new prospects, new desires, and new cares take 
place, and engross so much of his time and of his thoughts, 
that he neither improves his heart nor his understanding. He 
Jives ambitious, and restless ^ and he die5~i?fr/i. 
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SELECT SEJ\rT£JVCES. 

The wise may learn ^m the ignonmt ; and an ast oi^ce 
instructed a prophet. 

Beasts that are surly and malicious love solitude. It were 
to be wished that men who resemble them in temper had the 
same inclinaUon for retirement. 

Flatterers are as mean and sordid, as they are mischievous 
and odious. To them might be applied the Levitical Law : 
Every creeping thing is unclean^ and shall be an abomination. 

Tou must give the wall to a king and to a bUnd man. 

By examining the tongue of the patient physickns find out 
the diseases of the body, and philosophers the diseases of the 
mind. 

Glareanus, being asked how he lived, replied, ^ I live like 
a nobleman : I eat, and drink, and am in debt.*' 

If there were no God, we should have a cruel stepmother, 
called Nature. 

There is a pleasure in receiving favors from great men, 
when they are bestowed in a polite and generous manner ; 
there is also a pleasure in passing through this world without 
any obligations to them ; and this pleasure a man may enjoy 
without being envied for it. < 

Somebody said to a learned simpleton, ^ The Lord double 
your learning, and then — ^you will be twice the fool you are 
now." 

There is no great harm in flattering dedications ; because 
they always expose the writer, and never impose upon the 
reader. 

The study of the Belles Letires is a poor occupation, if 
they are to be confined to a knowledge of languages and of 
antiquities, and not employed to the service of religion and 
other, sciences. To what pnrposc doth a man fill his head 
with Latin and Greek words, with prose and verse, with his- 
tories, opinions, and customs, if it doth not contribute to make 
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him more rational^ more prudent, more civil, more viitaouv 
and religious? Such occupations are to be considered as ia- 
trodttctory and omamemali and serviceable to studies of lugh* 
er importance ; such as philosophy} law, ethics, politics, and 
divinity. To abandon these sciences in order to support plu- 
iology, is like burning a city to save the gates. 



SELECTED POETRY. 

TO CALUMNY. 

HiB thee hence to endless night, 

Cursed fiend4>egotten sprite 1 

In thy native shades of hell 

With goblins damn'd and demons, dwelL 

Baneful powers, of deadliest name. 

At thy mention lose thehr fame ; 

Venom, that from thee proceeds, 

Their whole xmitcd force exceeds. 

On thy pestilenual breath 

Float the keenest stings of death ; 

E'en innocence before thee flies, 

Or, bleeding, at thy feet she lies. 

Dost thou linger \ oh depart ! 
Pierce no more the feeling heart, 
Nor by thy hateful minions stain 
The loveliest of the female train. 
Haste thee hence ! for truth appears. 
Whom thy dastard spirit fears ; 
The mirror that her hand displays. 
Clearly thy hideous form portraysw 
May the power celestial bind 
Thee, the foe of human kind ; 
Then Candor shall her throne regain. 
And heal the misehiefs of thy reign. 
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TO CONTENT. 
Cake and noisy pleasure, b^ice-«- 

Come Content, O, haste theoi com!?, 
Darling child of innocence, 

Tell me where thou lo?*at to roam ? 

High, on yonder towering hiH, 

Grandeur spreads his glittering wings, 
There enraptured art thou still 

Breathing peace on lorc(s and kii^gs. 
No. I hear his rattliog wheels ! 

Mad Ambition's fiery csr 
Thundering comes, the mountain reels } 

Blazing lightnings flash afar. 
Bright o'er yonder sunny field, 

Science holds her beamy reign— « 
Dost thou there thy sceptre wield. 

Round the happy lettered swain ? 

1^0. Behind his lagging hours, 

Pining love and sorrows rise I 
And beneath the blooming flowers 

Snaky Envy hissing lies ; 
Far adown the woody vale. 

Clear, the crystal streamlets play 
Round (the theme of- many a tale) 

Yonder cottage gleaming gray- 
Up its epda the ivy creeps, 

Round it honey stickles twiiip j--* 
Who the happy dwelling keeps ? 

This, Content, this must be thine I 
No. 'Tis listless Luxury> 

Here that lolls in rural state ! 
On her dull Satiety, 

Fribbling Affectation, wait 1 
Sweetest wanderer, have I found thee ? 

Yes ! amidst the fields of Toil ! 
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Peace and Piety around thee, 
Drinking tip thy charming smile. 

Labor looks to thee, and brighter 

Burn his ardor-beaming eyes ; 
Slavery, too ! looks up, ^nd lighter 

On his back the burden ties 1 
Come henceforth, my Uttle dwelling. 

Let it be thy blest abode : 
Anxious Fear and Doubt expelling, 

Wave thy soul-composing rod. 
Resignation waits to greet thee— 

Bring thy nurse sweet Piety ; 
, Love, and Temperance, both entreat thee — • 

Come, Content, and dwell with me. 

XOVE. 

BT R. SOUTHE^T. 

They sin who tell us Love can die. 

With life all other passions fiy, 
AH others are but vanity. 
. In heaven Ambition cannot dwell. 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame forever bumcth, 
From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceiv*d, at times opprest. 

It here is tried and purified, 
Then bath in Heaven its perfect rest : 

'It sowcth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest-time of Love is there. 
Oh ! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
VOL. iir. 2.S 
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Hath she nt)t then, for pains and fears, 
The dzf of woe, the watchful night. 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-^payincnt of delight I 



MQMTHLT DRAMATIC REVIEW. 

'B^ttyn €Jettre» 

1. Doubtful Son — Irishman in London. 

3. School for Friends — Perouse. 

6. Who wants a Guinea — Tom Thumb. 

8. Right and Wrong — Tekeli. 
10. Who wants a Guinea — Loddiska. 
U. Grecian Daughter-^Love laughs at I^ocksmiths. 
^ 15. Tinae^s a Tell-Tale-^Irishman in Londoo^ 
17. Exile---Honest Thieves. 
20. Man and Wife— j^lue ^eard.. 
22. Who wants a Guinea — The Puete. 
24. Jane Shore-r-Honest Thictes. 
27. George Bamwell-^Forty Thieves. * 
29. Road to Ruin-^Forty Thieves. 
31. Rich and Poor— The Sleep Walker. {For the benc^ 
Jit of the Bvfftrera by the fife at Portsmouth,) 

It will be teen by the catalogue of perf€»rmancei this mostiiy that they* 
embrace very little of novelty. When we hfive said, that the respective^ 
performed have exerted the various talents which they are Imowa to^ 
fossess ; that most of the entertainmentahave been respectably performed ;^ 
we shall probably have said as much as can be expected from « honest 
^hroniclei^.** The gentleman who came out in Percy (see our last No.> 
■e-appeared as BoracbW in the Votiit/ul Som^M which he discovered many 
of the qualifications of an actor. We fo«nd, on the r^tldon of the^^f* 
$U, that our hint given in No* XIIL respecting Mrs. Young's costume,, 
was not thrown away upon an incorrigible subject '^ a pelisse trimmed 
with fur, with a comfortable pair of sleeves, looked soniething like sk 
dress for a Siberian winter. 

The revival of the Foriy Thievst drew one of the fullest bouses o( tfcjt^ 
season; 
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MONTHLY MISCELLAXY, 

OF X.ITSKARY INTELLIGENCE, BElf ARKABLE INCIDENTS) 
OBITUARY NOTICES, SCC. &C. 

Ll'tEBART JN^ELtJGENCi, 

Dr. Be6»ianiin Janie^ M. M. S. S. ba^ just |MiblHhed a neir 
work entitled, A TreatUe Ctn the Management qf the Teeth, 
The work being intended for general use, it is entirely di- 
Tested of technical terms ; and the whole art of managing 
the teeth, from childhood to old age, is expressed in lan- 
guage familiar to every capacity. A treatise of such univer- 
sal importance, containing, among many useful directions, 
cautions against the use of deleterious dentifrices, and hints 
respecting the impositions of itinerant dentists, ought to bo 
universally read, and regarded. 

Messrs. Inskeep and Bradford, New-York, have just pub- 
ILnhed « ColumbWM JVavat Trtumfiha^** dedicated to the offi- 
cers and saunen of tbe navy of the United States. It is a- 
nony^ous ; but nevertheless bears evident marks of that nev«> 
er-to-be-enough^admired bard of Mohawk river, OsandeRi 
as an extract or two will abundatuly specify. — The following 
are the first ten lines. 

FinsT to JcAovjia strike the lotifidiiij^ praitet^ 

A growing^, dcep'aing, note of glory raise 

To him who niles the sea, the earth, the sky, 

With all the shining tnyriads on high \ 

Who hurb the honors of the proud to dust ; 

Exaks the humble who devoutly trust \ 

Decides the fate of battles by his will, 

With the same power which l^ds the tempests still; 

Who rdgns o*er all, eternal and alone. 

Infinity the bulwark of hit throne. 

After describing the achievements of Hull and PoRfsB) 
In his \isual « seraphic strains," the author pays the foHowioj 
tribute to the bravery of Jones. 

Again the cry of victory we hear I 
~ Fresh laurels round Columbia's brow appear 1 

Her honor'd stars with brilliant lustre beam, 

And glory clothes her in a golden stream ! [! ! !] 

Another son of freedom scours the seas. 

Seeking the foe with every fav'ring breeze. 

The foe is met— his banner waves in pride, 

Claiming the homage of old ocean's tide. 

Battle begins — that banner drinks the wave, 

And rests, neglected, in a wat'ry grave. 

Tho' an inferior opponent assail'd 

The boasted might of Britain's prowess foird. 

The battle of the Shannon and Chesapcak is related wikh 
wonderful accuracy. 
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They meet— lo! LawrenceV pilot mstant falls ! 
No more the reeling ship obeys his call ; 
At' the same moment, a commission'd death 
Summons the hero to resign his breath : 
Sudden explosion spreads confusion round ; 
Scarcely a leader on the deck is found ; 
The ships are foul — brave Livermore in vain 
Meets the bold Broke and his overwhelming train — 
Proud Albion gains the long-expected day : 
Qzie^ship is vanquji»h*d on4he \iwit'ry ^ay. 

We have room foi' only one more extract— -The aether 
gpes on to detail aU the naval battles thafe have occurred 
since the commencement of the present war^ on the ocean 
and on the lakes, and thus piously and degantlf attributes ^ 
the -^fhole success to whom it isdue. 

He who preserv'd the Jewish tribes of old, 

Safe as a shepherd guards his tender fold ; 

Who led them through the desert and the deep, 

And bid the might of opposition deep ; 

Who slew the horrors of their direst foev— 

Wither'd the strength of all who dar*d oppose ; - 

And brought tliem safely to the promised land, / 

Waird by his mighty arm on every hand. 

Thus far has been our shield in danger's path : — 

Thus far has sav'd us from destruction's wrath. 

He in the battle has preserved from harm : 

His voice has lull'd the tux^ult of alarm. 

Mark how the edge of death has turn'd away 

From our brave warriors in the bold afEcay^f 

How few have^sunk within th^ hungry grave ! •' 

How many live armipotent to save ! 

In our foes' bowels direful death has sheath'd 

His aiygry sword, anddesolation breath'd. [! ! !] ^: 

Homer and Virgil, « Ye little stars, hide your diminish*(f ^ 
rays'* from the scorching beams of Osander. 

Historical" Society. The anniversary of the landing 
©four lathers at Plymouth, Dec. 22<1, 1621, was celebrated 
in Boston by the Historical Society, It is the object of this 
society lo collect and preserve all documents and facts rela- 
tive to the first settlement and subsequent history of Massa- 
chusetts in particular, and of other parts of America in geti- • 
eral. The services at-the Cl^pel were prayers by Rev. Drs. 
Free.man and Holmes ; and an address from the Hon. Judge 
Davis — learned, classical, interesting ; giving a just view of 
the principles and characters of the /lilgrimsy and enriched 
with judicious, profound, «nd pious reflections. The society 
dined together at Concert Hall — the bill of fare being sim- 
ply of fish, of various kinds j such as probably composed the 
food of our adventupus ancestors. The following linesy 
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composed for the occasion^ "were sung after the exercises ati 
the ChapeL 

God or o'jib world 1 on thy decree ^ 

Hang life, and fame, and destiny* 
Thou ipeak*st — aw*d ocean yields and deserts smile ; 
Taou speak*st — and ruin mocks pride's prostrate pile. 

tn TacB tht weak, the humble trust ; 

And trampled power adores in dust. 
Thy name we bless — invoke, in evil hour. 
Forgotten mercy and resisted power. 

By Thie, our Fathers dar*d to brave 

Mid savage man a foreign grave : 
Their march Thou marshalM'st oVr the pathless sea, 
Who fled for freed<>m, and who fled to Tbee, 

Where peep'd the hut, the palace towers : 

Where skimm'd the bark, the war ship lowers : 
Jdy gaily carols where was silence rude ; 
And cultured thousands throng this solitude. 

O Thou, who tamest the savage soul. 

Of Christian man the lusts control *. 
Ne'er may this happiest spot, thy favor'd ch'me. 
The abode of mercy, be the abode of crime ! 

Thy grace weil seek, thive' anger shun : 

Goo of the Sire protect the Sen I 
Thy smile, thy frown, we own : subdue our pride : 
The PitgrUnU Guardian be the Natiom*s Guide! 

DispENSARTi Mr. Alexander Shirras, a native of Stot- 
land,whoresidedlong in ChaHe8ton,S.C.and died a short tiroe 
since, left by will three valuable houses in the city for the 
support of a Dispensary ' for the relief of the sick poor of that 
place. The City Council have increased the fund thud^ 
created by voting an annual grant of 1000 dollars. And a 
H^neral subscription for its further augmentation has been 
set on foot. 

Coal. A company has been farmed in the city of New- 
York, for the purpose of exploring and working coal mines 
mild other valuable minerals in that state. 

Salt. A company at Greenbush, Pcnn. have lately com- 
menced the manufacture of salt.' With forty kettles onlv* 
they have made thirty busheh in one day. 

JteStARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 

Fires. The dwelling house, office, and barn of Moses 
' Eastman, Esq. and a barn containing 40 tons of hayj belong- 
ing to Mr. Francis Little, in Salisbury, Mass. were conhumed 
by fire on the Sd of December. 

On the 2d of December, tfie dwcHing bouse of D. Oliver, 
mman of color, of Rutland, was destroyed by fire, and five of- 
Ws children (all but onci) burnt \o death. 
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, The capiiol of Frankfort, Kentucky, was destipyed by foe 
on the 2ath of November. It is said that most of the rec« 
ords and valuable papers were saved* 

A great and distressitig fire broke out dt Portsmouth, N. 
H. on the S3d Dec. at 6 o'clock in the evening, which deso- 
lated the most flourishing, copnpact, and populous part of the 
town. Its ra"\^ges extended over about fifteen acres. It is 
ascertained that one hundred and eight dwelling houses, and 
sixty-four public buildings and stores were destroyed. 

A fire broke out at Bristol, R. I. on Sunday night, the 26ih, 
and destroyed several buildings, and a considerable part of 
the privateer Yankee. 

Femalb Couraqe. The wife of a militia soldier, who is 
serving on a* tour of duty at Norfolk, resided in the neigh- 
borhood of Richmond, in a small house of one room only, 
near the farm of Mr. Bootwright One dark and rainy night 
when she had retired to bed, with no one near her but a 
sleeping infant, she was disturbed by a sudden rap at the 
door I On asking who was there, a gruff and authoritative 
voice demanded entrance — she inquired bis name* — when the 
person without replied, if she did not open the door he would 
break it. She complied, and in stalked a nep^ man, ^ slave 
of her neighbor Bootwrigfht's \ On demanding of him what 
he wanted, with an authoritative air he replied, that he had 
come to sleep with her ! and that he would do it, or take her 
life. Determined to die rather than submit to his wishes, 
she set him to washmg his feet, and while he was splashing 
the water over them, she stepped to the door and seized an 
axe, which she whirled with such tremendous effect upon 
his skull, that he fell dead from his seat ! She then caught 
up her child, rushed out of the house, and made the best of 
her way through the* rain and gloom of the night, to her 
neighbor Mr. Bootwright — and to him she disclosed the ter- 
rific events which had just transpired ! 

Savage Barbarity and Mxtrder — On Thursday, the 
1 6th inst. two young men, one named Livermorb and the 
other Angier, received the sentence of death, at the su« 
]>remc court held at Cambridge, for the murder of a» In- 
ciiun roan, named Nicholas John Cruay, and his wife, by 
shooting them while in their beds, with muskets loaded with 
balls and tenpenny nails. 

It docs not seem that the provocation was great on the 
pan of the Indian man, and that the Indian woman knew 
nothing of the pariiesi. Someofthcse young men, who Worked 
in the nail factory at Maiden, ' condescended to engage in a 
■wrestling match with the Indian, who lived in a hut in Stone* 
ham, near Spot Pond. He threw all that engaged with him ; 
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thpy thereupon united and threw him into the water, in a 
placiB where be might have been drowned. A night er two 
after, several of them prepared their muskets, obtained car- 
tridges, and loaded them up with balls and nails, and went 
two miles to the Indians' hut, and arrived there at abbut ten 
o'clock, when they burst open the door, ^nd as the Indians 
arose, shot them. The arms and bodies of these poor crea- 
tures were lacerated in a shpcking manner ; the condition of 
the W0T»an rendered the deed more deplorable. In ibis sit- 
uation they remained in the woods without assistance until 
next day. The man lingered for several days before he ex- 
pired ; we have not heard whether the woman is yet dead. 



DEATHS 

IK THE UNITED STATES. 

Georgia. In Tooeoola river, 19ih of Nov. three daugh- 
ters of Mr. Thomas Harrison, aged 14, 11, and 9 years. 
They were in a canoe, with one other daughter and a son of 
Mr. H. and two young negro fellows. In passing down the 
shoal, the canoe upset ; and the three girls and one of the 
negroes drowned. The eldest daughter was saved by get- 
ting upon the bottom of the canoe, which the surviving ne- 
gro swam after and pushed to the shore. The son narrowly 
escaped drowning. 

Virginia. In Hanover, Col. William Macon. Near 
French Mills, Lieut. Col. T. Dix, of the 4th U. S. regiment. 

Maryland. In Baltimore, Col. Thomas Gist, 73. Mr. 
Rufus Bigelow, merchant, a native of Massachusetts. In 
Blasdenburgh, Benjamin Stoddcrt, Esq. a gentleman vho 
has successively filled various stations of eminence in public 
life, among which was that of secretary of the navy during 
the administration of Mr. Adams. He was much respected, 
and his loss will be much lamented by his connections and 
friends. 

PENNSTI.VANIA. In Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary, relict of 
John Lawrence, Esq. ; Mr. Charles Endman, 60 ; Copt. Jo- 
seph Shippen Smith, 40 ; Mr. Samuel Folwell, limner, 49 ; 
Mrs. Alice, wife of the reverend George Richards; Mr. 
John Oiiphant. 

New-York. In New-York, Mr. Jfohn M^Kay, 72*; Mrs. 
Mary Gilson, 85 ; Dr. John Wilson, 57 ; Mrs. Ann, relict of 
G. H. Ludlow, Esq. 74 ; Mr. James Hunt, broker, 56. In 
Plattsburgh, Lieut. H. R. Stebbins, of the 29th regiment of 
U. S. infantry, 33 ; Captains Joseph Bryant and Jcsfc Cope- 
land, of the U. S. infantry. In Albany, Mr. John Watson, 5 1 , 
formerly of Amherst, N. H. In Schenectady, Adrian Van 
Sleek, Esq. 
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Connecticut. In Micldletown, Mr. Hezekiah Hale, T5. 
In East-Haven, Deacon Levi Pardee, 72. In Lyme, Gapt- 
Joel Doswich, 30. Irt New-Haven, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of 
AVilliam Woolsey, Esq. 41 . At Norwich, Elisha Hyde, Esq, 
ir.ayor of that city. In Trumbull, Mr. John Burton, 90. In 
Stratford, Mr. T. Cook, 98. In Haddam, Mrs. Elizabeth^ 
relict of Dr. H. Brainerd, 63. 

Vermont. In Burlington, Hon. Samuel Hitchcock, 59; 
a native ot Brimfield, Mass. He had officiated in various 
public offices, and was a judge of the Federal Circuit Court 
for the district of Vermont. In Bridgewater, of spotted fc- 
rver, Lavinia and Polly, daughters of Mr. Ezekiel French. In 
Wethersfield, from the 1 7th to the 37th ult. nine deaths of 
spotted fever occurred, all within the space of half a mile. 
At Fairhaven, Mrs. Elizabeth Spooner, wife of Alden Spoon- 
€r, Esq. 

Massachusetts. In Springfield, Mr. Zachariah Warn- 
er, 73; Mr. Robert Beebee, 29. In Northampton, Mis3 
Caroline, eldest daughter of Josiah D wight, Esq. 19. In 
Bellingham, Mrs. Mercy Holbrook, 83. In Northbridge, 
Mrs. Mary Shepherd, 81. In Worcester, Mrs. Abigail 
Johnson, 9 1 ; a child of S. Warden, jun. by falling into a ket- 
tle of hot water. In Amherst, Mrs. Nancy, wife of Hugh, 
H. Clark, and daughter of the reverend J. Barnard. In Da- 
na, Mr. Seth Williams, 71. In Rutland, Mrs. Margaret 
Browning, 73 ; Lieut. William Graham, 39. In Brookfield, 
Mrs. Elizabeth, relict of Capt. Ithamar Wright, 83. In 
Royalston, Miss Lucy Wilder, 64. In Marblehead, Mrs. Ab- 
igail Hendley, 96. In Taunton, Mr. James Dean, jun. 28^ 
^r. Samuel V. Crossman, 29. In Rowley, Deacon Joseph 
Chaplin, 62. In Athol, Mrs. Lucy Cushing, 75. In Boston, 
Mr. Robert Oliver, 83 ; a child of Mr. John D. Williams, S ; 
Mr. Christopher Barker, 44 ; Mr. Charles Peverelly, 48 ; 
George Frederick, son of Professor Mackay, 5 ; William 
Stack pole, Esq. 69, many years an eminent wine merchant ; 
Mrs. Sarah Dolliver, 34 ; Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr John Mag- 
jeer ; Joseph Hewins, Esq. 68, late of Sharon, and many- 
years u member of the state legislature ; Mr. Thomas B. 
Trothingham, 23 ; Miss Harriot Hills, 19 ; Lt. Peter St. 
Medard, 3 1 ; Widow Ann Hartwell, 70 ; Widow Rachel 
Coffin, 87 ; Mr. Samuel Lamson, 45 ; Ebenezer Larkin, 
.Esq. many years an eminent bookseller ; a gentlen^an of Ir- 
reproachable charactci', a sympathetic and liberal benefac^ 
.tor of the poor, an active member of society, and an ardent 
and sincere friend of his country. 
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We shannefverenTT die honoi^ which wkiodleaniuig obtain in toy odwcaiue.ir 
^reom he mimberbd among the wnten who haregiren ardor to vii^ 

Dr, Johttswu 



CHARACTERISTIC SKETCH 

OF 

CjiPT. ISAAC HULLy 

OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 

« And all awake» 
While in the ndiant front luperior shines 
The first paternal rirtue, public zeal; 
Who throws o'er all an equal wide sunrby^ 
And erer masing on the eonunon weal. 
Still lahors glorious with some great design.**....TAoni«oM. 
-U 

The great object of biography is to render justice to the 
characters of men, whose examples of public or private vir- 
tue may prove beneficial to mankind. The panegyrist of 
individual merit occupies but a humble station in the literary- 
world, when his only aim is to gratify the pride and selfish- 
ness of the human heart. For this reason, there is a pecu*" 
liar delicacy and address to be used in celebrating the deeds, 
or noticing the good qualities of men, who are still in active 
life, and whose characters may hereafter become the proper 
themes of the necrologer. So frail is human nature, and 
human character is so liable to be affected by the, prejudices 
of party or the versatility of opinion, that a man's fame cannot 
be viewed as complete. Until the hand of death shall have 
laid him at rest in the tomb. Then*the business of biogra- 
phy may with propriety begin, and then may she consigti hit 
csiploits and virtues to a new life of immortal fame. 

vol. III. 33 
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T>f the gallant, amiable, and aBCcomplished ofHcer, whose 
portrait adorns this number, we shall presume only to gi?e 
some characteristic sketches. The honor and pleasure of 
writing his life will be, we hope, the employment of the his- 
torian in a very distant year. 

The town of Derby, in Connecticut, is the birth place of 
eaptaio Hull. His father was a gentleman who distinguished 
himself by his courage in our revolutionary war. Our hero^ 
sooq after leaving school, choosing the sea for the exercise 
of his profession, entered on board a merchant ship, and in 
due course of time became master of a vessel. In this situ- 
ation he was found at t^e establishment of our navy, and, at 
that time, he received the commission of a lieutenant. He 
has been employed in the service of his country in many sit- 
uations of peril, and of confidence ; and in every instance has 
acquitted himself with honor. The records of the times> 
from his appomtment in the navy to the present day, bear fre- 
quent and respectful testimonies in felvor of his abilities and 
conduct as an officer, a gentleman, and a patriot* We shall, 
however, in these brief liketches, mention a few incidents, il- 
lustrative of his naval skill, his general disinterestedness— 
his personal intrepidity, and his munificent humanity. 

Leaving Chesapeak bay, on the 12th of July, Ig 12, in the 
Constitution of 44 guns, on the 17th, he fell in with a Britisk 
squadron, consisting of one ship of the line, four frigates, a 
brig, and a schooner. One of tlie frigateii was within gu» 
shot. It being a dead calm, the only head way to be made 
was by towing. By attaching aH his boats to two frigates^ 
the enemy gained on the Constitution so as to bring some of 
his bow guns to bear on her. This kind of combat contii^ 
ned during the whole day : the Constitution occasionally fir- 
> iiig her st^m chasers. And it was not until the next mon>> 
iiig that she was enabled by a light breeze to escape the for- 
midable force she had encountered. The gallant crew re- 
mained the whole time at their stations. It is related oti 
good authority that the officers of the British ships expressed 
their -admiration of the skUl with which capt* Hull manoeu- 
vred his slup) and effected his escape. 
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But, however brilliantly the naiULcal Juiowledge and pro- 
fessional adroitness of capt. Hull were displayed on that oc- 
casion, his generous disinterestedness, afterwards, is worthy 
of universal applause and imitation. Xhe public notice takeo 
pf the affair, and the praises bestowed on the comm^iinder, in- 
duced him, on his arrival in Boston, to insert the following 
Cjard on the books of the Exchange Cofiee House. 

<( Capt. Hull, finding that his ii iends in Boston are correct- 
}j informed of his situation, when chased by the British 
squadron off New-York, and that they are good enough to 
give him more credit for having escaped it thad he ought t^ 
claim, takes this opportunity of requesting them to transfer 
their good wishes to lieut. Morris and the other brave offi- 
cers, arid the crew under bis command, for their very great 
lexerlions and prompt attention to his orders while the enemy 
were in chase. Captain Hull has great pleasure in saying, 
that notwithstanding the length of the chase, and the officers 
and crew being deprived of sleep, and allowed but little re- 
freshment during the time, not a murmur was heard to es- 
cape theni." 

An able writer )ias observed, that unless the world were 
sometimes vexed with wars, many of the nobler qualities of 
man would remain in a dormant state, or, at ipost, be dra>irn 
forth in a humble degree, compared to the dignity that they 
acquire by being called into action, in the cabinet of policy^ 
or on the field of glory. The fine idea of one of our poetS; 
that Julius Cges^r, had he been a shepherd, would have 
« been the best wrestler on the green," evinces his intimate 
acquaintance with the human character. For view man ia 
every possible situation that nature or fortune can assign him^ 
yfG invariably find him actuated by emulation. This emula- 
tion.is infinitely various ; and the reputation acquired by it is 
^l&ar in proportion to the dangers and difficulties by which it 
was purchased. I{ow noble then is the disinteresj^edness of 
ttye herc^ who, so far from claiming all the glory of ^victory 
tp himself, is anxious only lest his comrades in arms should 
beclefrauded of their share of it. Addison, whencompli* 
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meeting the duke of Marlborough on an eminent display of 
the same spirit, says, « The great officer, who forgoes the ad- 
vantages he might take to himself, and renounces all pru** 
dcntial regards to his own person in danger, has so far the 
merit of a voluntee^ ; and all his glories are unenvied, for 
sharing the common fate with the same frankness as they doy 
who have no such endearing circumstances to part with.'* it 
we add, " And is so scrupulously regardful of the fame and 
deserts of those he commands, as to forego the honors in 
which they are not included,** the passage will apply in all 
its force, and with full propriety to captain Hull. 

The virtues of captain Hull are the inseparable compan- 
ions of true courage. We shall not, therefore, enter, into a 
long encomium on his universally acknowledged bravery. 
The word Guerrieue is more expressive of bis valor and 
seamanship than volumes of elaborate eulogy. 

On the memorable 19th of August, captain Hull, in the 
Constitution, with the same officers and men that were with 
him in bis escape from the British squadron, fell in with his 
Britannic Majesty's frigate Guerriere, mounting 50 guns, and 
eaptured her after a severe engagement of 30 minutes! 
Captain Dacres, the British commander, had some time be- 
fore endorsed on the register of a merchant ship an invita- 
tion to captain Hull to a meeting on the ocean. He was 
gratified in his desire to fight ; but the result was wofully 
fatal to his hopes. The loss of his ship was in itself of tri- 
fling importance, compared to its general effect on the naval 
character and circumstances of the British and American 
nations. We will not enlarge on the consequences of this 
victory. They have been gloriously obvious in the conduct 
and success of our naval heroes in subsequent encounters 
with their experienced and gallant foes. 

Captain Hull, soon after his brilliant victory, arrived witk 
his ship in Boston harbor. His reception by his fellow citi- 
zens must have been gratifying to those feelings of honest 
pride, which ever vibrate in the bosom of tlie brave. It has 
l)cen 9aid, however, tliat his modesty shrunk from the publio 
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expression of bis country's gratitude, and that he expressed 
more fear of a formal exposure to the rapture-beanung eyes 
of the crowds of spectators that saluted him on landing, than 
lie experienced upon braving the naval thunders of imperial 
Britain. We say " more fear," not that he felt any palpitations 
for his personal safety, but because he must have endured 
some anxious solicitude for his country's honor, of which he 
was the champion. 

Captain Hull has not been at sea since the cruise which 
terminated in tlie capture of the Guerriere. The splendor of 
his triumph was gloomed by a severe domestic affliction. 
On his arrival he received the melancholy tidings of the 
death of a beloved brother. This effecting circumstance, to- 
gether with the consequent necessity imposed of attending 
to some important pecuniary concerns, induced him to ask 
for a furlough. Hb request was readily granted by the gov- 
ernment he had so eminently served. 

Captain Hull is married to an amiable, beautiful, and ac- 
complished lady, with whom we cordially wish him all the 
felicity he so richly deserves. He is now employed ki su- 
perintending the building of a seventy-four at Portsmouth. 
Of this ship, he will, u is said, take the command. Should 
this be the case, we feel confident that the fame he has al- 
ready acquired will be increased by any services in which he 
may be engaged. His country's honor in such hands will 
never be tarnished in war, or in peace. For, in the friendly 
intercourse of nations, iheir public officers may display the 
refined ieelings and urbane manners of polished fife with still 
more beneficial efifects, than when they exhibit the daring in- 
trepidity and martial science of warriors in the field of battle, 
or on the contested ocean. 

Noble and conspicuous proofs of captain Hull's humanity 
were given in his liberal donations to the distressed inhabit- 
ants of Portsmouth, immediately after the fire which recently 
spread devastation through that unfortunate metropolis. But, 
in these instances of cheerful and unsolicited benevolence, 
be created no surprise. His character as a philanthropist 
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)iad bjCfsn well establishejd bf hjis generpu^ Cf:md^cjt to tho$i^ 
yhom the foituiie of war had thrown into his power. The 
^se of benevolence bloon;ia with unfading beauty in the cha- 
let that ^dorns the brow^ of that beloy^d ^f>d admired hero j 
imd the name of Hull calls to instant remembrance .eyery 
▼irtue that dignifies ou/p ^^ture| a^d alludes to ^eptiqnate 
^d strenuous imitation. 

$ZF^ The picture of Cafit. HuUj which toe flublish in this 
number^ vfua taken about tvfelve montha aincej during his rear 
idence in Boaton^ and intended for immediate fiublication. jBe- 
f ore the engraving could be Jiniahed^ however j another apr 
peared in the Analectic Mag^zine^ and the diaaimHarity Ui 
the two fi$ctvrea induced'ua to Jioat/ione the fiubUcation <f 
cura^ till it ahould haite been aubmitted to the inafiection of 
Ma fHtnda. Having done thiay we are auffioriaed to aay thai 
it haa been honored with their entire afifirobation. 
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BOJ^ MOTS AJSTD ANECDOTES, 
Translated from the French. 

Avarice, 
It is observed that avarice survives all other passions, and 

^fets till death. M. de M , having made his will on hi^ 

death-bed, at the end of it made this memorandum : ^ T^at 
such a particular notarjr should ;pipt engross it» as lu^ b>^ 
were extravagant.'' 

Be tort courteoua. 
Ill-natured witticisms are often retorted upon tjipse wl^ 
Upial^e use of them. Madame de — > who if ^ famous at 
court for her bon-mots, was attacted by a y9ung petk^-makr^ 
of high rank with this question : " Pray, M^dfun^ yr^ not 
that fine gown given you by a gall5|nti"-^« No, piy little fel- 
low," replied the lady ; "you thiijk you are V^ikmg to ycfur 
»oth^r.'^ 
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Violence ineffectual, 
Too rigid a philosophy makes few sages. Too strict a 
policy forms few good subjects. Too austere a code of re- 
Hgion retains few persons any l6ng time within its rules. 
Casuists too much addicted to severe injunctions create more 
aversion to themselves than to the vices ; the penitence the^ 
ehjoih makes men prefer the ease of continuing in their bad 
Curses, to the painful difficulties which they may encounter 
in breaking from them. 

A Pkytkkm descried. 
This is a xhkn who is paid for talking nonsense in a sitk 
man's room, till nature has curedy or the physician's re«iediea 
have kiUedi the patient 

Pxince of Cende. 

The Prince de Conde, in a councilof war before the battle of 
Rocroi, spe&king of the advsmtages of posse&bing that place, 
the Marechal de Gassion replied, << But if we lose it, what 
will become of us ?''—(( I do not consider that," replied the 
Prince, «^ as 1 shall die before that happens." 

Life. 
The progress of it may be compared to the five acts of a 
play : 

Act I. The state of innocence. 
Act II. The passions. 
Act III. Love of study. 
Act IV. Ambition. 
Act V. Devotion and quiet. • 



SELECT SEJVTEJSrCES. 



The passion, which we do not conquer, will, in time, re* 
concile us to any means, that can aid its gratification. 
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The highest human wisdom is to foresee and, prevent mis* 
fortune ; the next degree is to make the btst of it when una- 
voidable. 

It might be supposed, that when the scale of duty which 
we trace is low, we should be the more likely to reach the 
little eminence at which we aspire ; but experience shows us, 
that they who poorly circumscribe the Christian race, 
stop as much short of their humble design, as does he of his 
nobler purpose, whose glorious goal is perfection. 

To a projec;tor of eighteen, a shake of the head is, of all 
gestures, the most oifensite ; and the smile, which usually 
accompanies it, mlseral>ly perverts the office of a smile. 

Without both caution and self-command, the most up- 
right woman will be guilty of subterfuges, where love is in 
questicfti. Afen can talk of the object of their affections— r 
they find pleasure in confiding, in djBScribing, in dwellbg 
upon their passion^ — but the love of women seeks conceal- 
ment. If she can talk of it, or even of any thing that leads to 
it, the fever is imaginary, or it is past. 

We should command by examfilej not by authority : Ad* 
Kiira^on forces imitation better than commandment can : a 
general that lives in indolence, while he treats his soldiers 
with rigor, is their tyrant^ nut their generaL 

Liberality is characterised by the manner of giving. 
The liberal double the worth of the present by sentiment y 
tlie avaricious destroy it by regret. 

Reflection is the guide which leads to truth. 
Women, who have fed their minds with the maxims of 
fashion, fall iiuo a deplorable void as they advance in years. 
The world forsakes them, and their reason likewise departs : 
to what shall they betake themselves ? i\\efiaat furnishes r^r- , 
gret ; the fireaent^ vexations ; the futurej/ears, Rehgiom 
calms all 2 in uniting her votaries with their God, it rccon- 
ciles them to the world and to themselves. 
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FOR THE POtrAHtaOS. 



A COVRSK O? 

LECTURES OJV JVjiTUR^L PHILOSOPHY, 
Br y. LArHRop, yuN> a. m. 

LBCTURE THE TONT«. 
AsrRONOMT — Part Second. 

Ik our last lecture we considered the tun as the centre of 
the solar system ; placed in the common centre of graiv- 
ity pf its circumvolving planets, having a motiw on iui own 
axis ; and completing its diurnal revolution in 25 of «ur dajft. 
According to Sir Isaac Newton, it cannot recede far from the 
common centre of gravity ; and this, he thinks ought to be ac- 
counted the centre of our system. Among other argiHbentft 
in favour of the earth's annual motion, we adduced this, that 
the 5un*s apparent diameter is sensibly larger in Deceipber) 
than in June ; and that the earth must be proportionably 
nearer to the sun in winter than in summer ; and this is coa- 
lirmed by the -earth's motion being more rapid in December 
than in June i and hence is deduced a convincing proof, that 
the ovbit of the earth is an ellipsis, the sun being in one of its 
foci. We will now proceed to an enumeration of the piost 
eminent and probable theories of the sun ; and assuming the 
fact, as no longer controvenible, that it is the centre of our 
department of the universe, we will examine the constituent 
members of the planetary family in their order of location 
from the source of their light, heat, and animation. 

The sun, whose genial influences were sufficjient to warm 
the mind of the untutored savage, in the rudest state of maO) 
with awe and gratitude, very nati^rally became the earkest 
object of religious love and adoration. Ignorance, devoutly 
adored the giver of light, of warmth, of activity and joy ; and 
saw him retire, to leave the world in darkness and cold, with 
sighs of anxiety smd regret. The philosophic and inquisitive, 
in more polished ages, while they honored the luminary of 
day with more sublime ascriptions and more elevated senti- 

TOL.' III. 24 
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ments, gav<? him the fame as a hero, that accorded with th^ 
lustre of his beams, and the aftection as a benefactor, which 
he merited by the beneficence of his influences on the mate* 
rial world, but they still worshipped him in ignorance. It 
was xrccessary to account for the existence of the light, 
whose powers they personified, and ofj whose bounties thef 
participated. They consecrated temples, and immolated 
hecatombs to an unknown God, whom their wisest men could 
only estimate by his effects, and their most virtuous acknowL 
edge as a Deity in the fabulous and irreconcilable qualities 
of hie mythological character. The sun, the source of lights 
and of germination, afforded a prolific theme for the imagina<» 
tioD of Ihe poet, and, to the philosopher, a never failing sub- 
ject of conjecture and hypothesis. Thales, who believed that 
water was the principle of all things, asserted that the stars 
consisted of a substance that was continually red hot ; be wap 
succeeded by Anaximander who was of opinion, ^^ that there 
is alcmg the heavens an exterior sphere of fire, and within 
Cbis sphere, an interior sphere of opaque matter. In this 
sphere of opaque matter, there is a circular aperture ; through 
this aperture, the light is transmitted, and appears to the inp 
habitants of this world as a sound and distinct body of fire. 
Eclipses are occasioned by the closing of this aperture.'* That 
the sun and stars, were fiery substances ; stones, or earths 
intensly ignited, was the general opinion of the ancient sages. 
We h^ve no hypotheses, worthy of serious attention, until 
Pythagoras. His mind, enriched v/ith all the learning of £- 
gypt, and disciplined by the wholesome severities of reasom 
asid virtue, developed the grand, but simple system whose 
truth is now perceived and acknowledged ; that the sun is 
in the centre of the universe ; that the earth is a sphtsrc ; 
that the moon reflects the rays of the sun ; that the stars 
are worlds ; that the planets are inhabited ; that the coai^ 
ets are eccentric stars, visible in the inferior, and invisible 
in the superior parts of their orbits ; that the galaxy consists 
of an infinite number of stars, and that the distances of the 
planets, are in certain harmonic proportions to one another. 
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Kepler, to whom we owe the first discovery of the laws of the 
planetary motions, was an advocate for the doctrine of the 
analogies and harmonies of nature, after the manner of the 
Pythagoreans and Platonists, and to this disposition, we are 
indebted for valuable acquisitions of knowledge, infinitely 
more than sufficient to excuse his conceits. But Pythagoras, 
though he fkirMshed us many materials for the increase of a 
philosophical ac^aintance with nature, and the material 
world, has not left any precise dictum with respect to the 
substance of the sun. He placed it in the centre of the sys- 
tem, and for this gigantic effort of mind, he is entitled to the 
veneration of all who, in later times, bow to the authotity, and 
admire the virtues and wisdom of Verulam, and Newton. 

Among the modems, Bacon was the first who maintained 
a genuine independence of sentiment. Dcs Cartes, whoie 
system of vortices, we described in our last lecture, taught 
that the universe was composed of atoms, and that the rarest 
of those atoms collected in the middle, and formed the sun. 
Newton's opinion of the nature of the sun, may be obtained 
by a consideration of the following queries : Are not the sun, 
and the fixed stars, great earths, made vehemently hot ; the 
parts of which are prevented from fuming away, by the vast 
weight and density of their superincumbent atmospheres ; 
and the heat of which is preserved, by the prodigious action 
and reaction of their parts on one another ? The prihciple be- 
ing assumed, that the sun had such an atmosphere, Newton 
calculated that the comets in their course must pass through 
it ; that thereby they must be retarded in their motion ; that 
this successive retardation, must occasion them at every rev- 
olution, to approach the nearer to th^ feody of the sun ; that 
in consequence, they would eventually enter the substance 
of the sun ; that this might be the principal use and design of 
the comets to supply fuel for the sun, which might from the 
gradual emission of light and heat> otherwise be in danger of 
gradually wasting to nothing. 

The consideration of the sun, as the source of light and 
beat, belongs to the particular department of the chemical 
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|>bik)«op|i«r. The mecbatikai pi-op^rties of it, as hoidic^ ^1 
the planet3 in their relative disiaoces, and regelating thei? 
motions in their i>ribit»j are the peculiar objeets of natural 
philoaopby as defined in our Imroductory Lecture. The an- 
cients held that the universe was composed of four elements,, 
earth, fire» ^t and water* Of these, fire, being the most ac-> 
tive, light and subtle, receded to the greatest distance, and 
formed the sun and stars. Chemistry however, has banished 
the system of four elevnents, froan the Uieoiies which are adi 
vocated by men, of science in tke pnesent day. To Becher» 
Stahl, LaYOisier, Black, and other chemists, we are indebted 
for all the knowledge which we can boast of posscssiDgf on 
the theory of light and heat ; and though the theories of sosse 
of thosis learned men^ were diainetricallj oppoi^te, yet so. 
much was done by the first who raised chemistry to the d%-» 
aity o( a science, that the professors of it, in this day of uA"* 
clouded truth, will not hesitate to place the wresa;h of deserv-i 
ed applause jon the brows of their precursors in the course 
they ^ have pursued with equal perse verance^ but with moro 
accuracy and success. But 1 . will not longer interrupt the 
proposed order of the lecture. If we had lime to enter inta 
^ detail^ 9f all tlie theories which chemistry can furnish^ we 
should perhaps, require a vocabulary to render u intelligible^ 
Let us therefore conclude this part of our subject with the 
opinions of Darwin and Woodward ; the first of whom as- 
serts, that the sun is a phlogistic mass of matter, whose sur-. 
face is in a state of combustion ; which, like other burmng 
bodies, emits light in all directions with immense velocity^ 
The second, Woodward, affirms that the substance of the swok 
is electron, a \erro ^Qj^psive of the mittter of ejcctriciiarfc 
contemplated ^s an ejeiji^entary substance, not compoundedj 
of any substances presented to our observgtioB on this.earthf 

Such thpn, is the variety of hypotheses reiswtiing.th^nik^ 
ti|re and organization of our system and its centre. Wbetbev^ 
it be a globe of solid fire, a blazing orb of ignited earlht a lu- 
minous atmosphere of a primaiy pknet, or a baU of elccti9m5 
sending forth its energjbes in the form of light, in the fadi*- 
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tions of heat) and the insensible processes at growth utd iE* 
crease in aahoal and tegetab)e.Ufe, will probably be a snb'* 
jed of ooDJectnre and inquiry) withoot saiisiactton o» infor- 
mati6n9 until the end of time, i^ in a future state, the faH^ 
nesft of our knofwlcdge will be tbe per£setion of our blisB^ wd 
fondly hope that the ii)teresting^thcxne on whi^ we hare just 
bestowed our attention) will afford no incovsideraMe reward 
o£ virtue when explained in another wortd. We mtist now 
eonteat oarselvea with the analogies of nature, and the ifadue- 
tions of philosophy ; aftd knowing that the sun is the centre 
•f our syston, that it wamsS) refreshes, and fertilizes oi^ 
globes and diffuses knmnerafale other blessings through the 
wakierwtj we will contemplate it as the hat^atiefi of rational 
beiogs, and the abode of milUons of fellow meni with whom 
we shall be as well acquainted in sooie future state of exist- 
ence, as we are now wkb «or neighbers and firiends, with 
whom we jo&n In the ordinary business^ and reciprocate thd 
charities and the daily good oi&ees of the present life. 

In a iormer lecture we noticed generally, the great assist* 
ance which science derived from the invention of the refract'^ 
ing telescope of Qaliko. We will now pay a more particular 
atten^on to the use and construction of that noble instrument^ 
that the jM^uiciple on whith it is made, and its powers calcu^ 
lated, may be understood before we agun avail ourselves of it 
in our survey of the heavenly bodies. 

Hipparchus, says PHny, could, as a Deity, enumerate all 
the stars of the firmament. This was a wonderful taaic for 
Uie unassisted organs of human vision* But had the historian 
of that philosoplier lived tb the pre&mt time, in what language 
ooiUd be nave rendered justice to the disci^iveries made by the^ 
telescope^ by whieh modem astioaomers have been enabled 
fo^ detect, and bobstellote more new stara thta Hipparchua 
ever, counted to the shies with whieh he is said to have beeti 
so intimately aequainted. In our own day, the energy, and 
plulesopbic entbusiasm of Uerscbel, have enlarged the boun^ 
dariea of astronoAiical knowledge. The heavens^ a^ it wer^ 
have increased under bis eye ; and 44,000 stars, seen in the 
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^lace ef a few ^grees) seem to indicate that 75,00(V>00 may 
be discovered in the expanse exposed to human invention. 

B7 a telescope, is usually signified an ineftrument that ren- 
ders the view of distant objects more perfect, or in more^n- 
eral terms, which represents distant ob^ts under a larger 
angle, than that under wMch they appear to the naked eye. 

When the distance of an object is very considerable, the 
effects may all be referred to the same distance, and a tele- 
scope may be said to enlarge an object just as mai^ dmes, as 
the angle under which it represents it is greater than that 
under which it appears to the unasdsted eye. Thus the 
moon as seen without the aid of a telescope, appears under 
an angle of almost half a degree ; if a telescope magnifies 
100 times, it would represent the moon under an angle of 50 
degrees ; if 900 times, under angle of 100 degrees, and then 
the moon would appear to occupy more than half the vidble 
beavens, the whole extent of which is only 1 80 degress. 

It is a common expression, that telescopes bring objects 
nearer ; but the expression is equivocal, admitting of two 
different significations. The one is, that when looking 
through a telescope, we estimate the object as much nearer 
to us, as it is magnified by the instrument. > The other mean- 
ing appi^d to the expression is, that the telescope represents 
the object aslargeasitwouldappearif we were so much nearer 
to it ; the latter meaning is more cooformabie to truth than 
the preceding ; for the nearer we approach to an object, the 
larger is the visual angle. When we look, however, at a 
well known object, as a man, at a great distance, and he is 
seen under a larger angle, we are led to think htm so much 
nearer because he then would really appear under a greater 
angle ; but with respect to the sun and moon, there can be 
no estimation of distance. One principal oln^ct therefore of 
the telescope, is to enlarge or multiply the angle under whIeK' 
dejects appear to the eye ; and they are estimcfted according 
to tMs effect, and are said to magnify five, ten, or any ^other 
number of times^ according to the nature and construction oC 
thete^ficope. 
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An important consideration in the conttmction of a tele^ 
lu:ope9 is the Jield ^ view^ When we direct our sight 
through onO) to the hearens, or any other distant objectf the 
j^ace discovered appears of a circular form^ and no objects 
are perceived but such as are contained within this circle. 
This circular field is called the apparent field, or simi^y ^^ 
field of view. As a larger field is a great excellence in an 
instrumenty it is often necessary to measure it with accoracy. 
This is generalljr performed by finding the nuntbcr of degrees 
contained within the space taken in by the telescope. Thus 
the apparent diameter oi the full moon is- almost half a do* 
gree ; and a telescope that will only like in the moon, is sai4 
to have a field of half a degree ; but if only one half of th« 
moon could be distinguished, the field would be only one 
quarter of a degree. But in order to judge rightly of the 
field of a telescope, we must ascertain iu magnifymg power ; 
for it is a general rule, that the more a telescope magnifieei 
the smaller is the field. The same adaptation of lensesi when 
multiplied in telescopes of great powers, is to be observed, a« 
.m the Gallilean tube of only two glasses. The number of 
glasses may be increased even to 16, but their foci must be 
all at one and the same distance or point. And all that wo 
mean by adjusting a telescope to its focal point, is the bring- 
ing all the foci of its glasses to one focus, or point ; and these 
instruments are so constructed, that they may with equal fa- 
cility be made to suit tlie eye of any observer^ who has any 
tolerable use of his organs of vision. 

In the horthem region, our summer is about 8 days longer 
t^an our winter. Two reasons are assigned for this difference 
in the duration of the seasons, first, because the sun conunue^ 
in the northern signs, while the earth is perfornang the great** 
er part of its revolution ; and secondly, because the sun's ap- 
parent, or the earth's real motion, is slower while it appears, 
or is, in the northern signs, than when in the southern ones. 
We know, that the earth is nearer the sun in winter, than in 
summer, because the apparent diameter of the sun is larger 
in winter than in summer by a minute an^ seven seconds o& 
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% degree. It may be inquired, wbyi if the sun be nearer the 
earth in winter than in summer, the light and heat which wc 
tkrive from thi^ Kiminarf, should be greatest, when the earth 
is at its greatest distance ? To this it may be answered, thai 
o«ir stimmer is houer than our winter, first on account of the 
greater height to which th« sun rises above our horizon in 
the summer ; and from the greater length of the days in that 
season. The sun is mudi higher at nocm, in summer than in 
winter, and consequently as hs ra)»iQ the former, are less 
x^)lique than in the latter season, mote of them will h\\ on the' 
surface of the ear/A. In the summer, the ^ays are very long) 
and the nights proportionably short ; therefore the earth and 
air, are more heated by the sun in the day time, than they are 
cooled by the night ; and, upon this account, the heat will 
keep increasing in the summer, and for an o/tfioaUe reason, , 
will decrease in winter when the nights are longer than the 
days. 

We CMitiot close this head of the lecture, after accounting 
fw the vicissitude of seasons, without admiring the remarka- 
ble provision that is mad^ in the world to k«ep up a perpetud 
change in the degrees of heat and cold. These are the two 
antagonists, or, as lord Bacon calls them, the very hands of 
Nature, with which she chiefly worketh ; the one contracting, 
the other expanding bodies, so as to maintain an oscillatory 
motion in all their parts ; and so serviceable are these chang- 
es in the natural world that they are promoted every year, 
TBvery hour, every momeut. From the oblique position of the 
ecliptic, the earth continually presents a diflPercnt face to the 
Bun, and never receives his rays two days together in the same 
direction. The irregularities of the elements, the changes of 
the seasons, even the extremes of atmospherical temperature, 
are not in vain, nor without design. The immoderate heats of 
summer, and excessive cold of winter, prepare the beauties of 
budding spring, and the ripened fruits of autumn. Superfi- 
cial minds only, can attribute these vicissitudes to chance ; 
they flow not from irregular causes, or fortuitous coincidence 
'es ; they are^ regulated by divine wiidomj and produce, under 
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the sovereign Lord of creation, all the blessings which his 
creatures enjof ; all the comforts and felicities, wliich vfe re* 
ceive in the course of our existence below, and whicti demand 
from every moment of our lives, the earnest expressions of 
gratitude and praise. 

Sacred and profane poets have glowed with rapture, when 
ooniefitplating the wonders of nature. They have even made 
auihvialB and inanimate objects vocal in the prsdse of the sove- 
reign Creator, and continual protector of the tiniverse. 

Addison^s divine hymn on the subject of our present consid- 
emtion, furnishes me with so beautiful a conchisbn to this 
lecture, that I cannot Tetut my inclinaUon to avail myself of 
so elegant <an ornament at the end of a philosophical discourse, 
notwithstanding it must be so fftmffiar to my audience, that 
were not its intrinsic merit suitable to the dignity of its theme, 
I shotdd feel obliged to apologize for Us want of the grace of 
aiovelty to recommend it to attention. 

The spacious firmsment on highi 

And* all the blae etberial sky, 
^ The spangled h«avent» a shining framt. 

Their great original pcodaim. 

The unwearied tun, from day to di^y^ 

Does his Creator's power display. 

And publishes to every land. 

The Woilc of an Almighty band. 

'Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And, nightly, to the listening eai^h. 
Repeats the ttory of her birth. 
While all the surt^at round her bum, 
And all the planeu, in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings at thej roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What tho* in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrettrial ball ; 
What tho* no real voice or tound. 
Amidst their radiant orbt be found^- 
In reason's ear they all rejoice^ 
And utter ibrth a gloriout voice. 
Forever singing, at they thine, 

TbK HAlfO THAT MADE US U DVaUt' 

xoL. n, 25 
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ros Tarn poLTjyrBos. 

THE HISTORY 09 FETER PlLaA^RLICR CQ^T^lfUE^f 

H^ packed off, nojei^s vpl««^, by the f 9>v)i^^ €MVi^9Mft 
that was pir^fco^ bjf iv^, eyU ^v» for mf tnoi^wmtimiUL 
Ii((att;e3^ heiog arr^gedt ( ^mb^r)(^4 ^ h<^M a sbij^ boned 
^ »^M^% m th^ cfp^pity of ai^i&tanfc t» the OApuoifs^fihrk^ 
^ placet in wbkk ( i^dicvy littie huakieaa tn ptr£ajqnt and » 
ytliuchi diirips ^ yfl7«^> 1 ^^d miicb «AOPQ $|«re tbm 
^^fl i^s^ gpoA foiT 9^^ yrkl^Mt il had b^p &«Uf « iM^rois^d^ 
fiM^c^ of i^Y^Ui9|^ injf^c^ thi^ my^l^2^hW ppportwilji €»t 
the cul^vajtiof) of my mn4i ^nd t^^ a^^ii^uoQ o( ««tcM 
knowledge, I lounged a^ d^y i^ mf 99^ etrtW; SidM^ 
ally employed hi buildiqg Q^ijilk^ ift (h« som h| rtidiog oov- 
•Is, or composing essays and poema.. i rojded on my super* 
ficial acquaaitance.wiUrtbe claseies, anil ti'osted to the f|r 
vacity of my imagination, lor reputation and fortune in India! 
The purser of the ship was a very good merchant, an excel- 
lent accountant, and of an ol^ligirigly comrnunicfitive disposi- 
tion. He frequently ridiculed my vanit)^ ^d ^ws^y^ pitied 
mcy as an inexperienced young man, who wp«id in all prober 
bility be ruined by an obstinate a^l^^r^nce to p$dp^le errors^ 
and mistaken notions. J^rpm h\x^ l mght ha^e l^amt the 
^ Art of living and growing lich" in Ihia regioa o£ihe globe^ 
Complimental verses, said he, are not a very current specie&^ 
of paper in the bazar ; and even on the exchange of fashion,- 
you will find it difficult to purchase a lady's heart by a mere 
^ Sonnet to your mistress's eye-brow." In the month o£ 
June, 1800, 1 arrived in Madras roads.' As the ship dropt 
her anchor, with that I seemed to d^op all my former fears 
and disquietudes. I eagerly lodged to go on sl^ore. A new 
world burst upon my view. Eveu the 4F«adfvil surf that 
roared and dashed betweoeb me and ^hfiiLandof Promise waa^ 
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4tpii¥t4 of half it/i |j»riors bjr my tiiKMtf to fvress the soil of 
^dia with my feet^ and to hold tonverse with its lich and 
jpf»i^. JiabaMuiBtA. At langth I wHa Remitted to leave tlie 
Mpi the ^a^uw's buai^esa requiring my attendwice oo 
ahorb. Alas, how ^hoct-aighied are mortals^ — how IHtle can 
dwy conceive 4of die coimection between this moment and 
Okt next i I waa soon on shore |i-4>ut ah, Mr. Censor, the 
hem was iwfertttnalely npaet in the aiir^ amd I was with dif- 
AcmHy drafigod to the beach by some catMnaran* bojrs, in a 
dM>clBlng etadsr-^drenehed, hadf drowned, and half bruised to 
4oatb^ The humane and opulent natives kept at a vespeetful 
4btanae^-«/^r<»^ajl/y> leac by crowding about me tbeyahoaM 
deprive me of tbebenefit of a free cin^nlation of ak. How*- 
^wr# rfxj poor ahdifaked ♦* Pres#rvers from a watery grave^** 
and a lew Btiropeans, conafdei^ the good work oi recovering 
itiCi Dry dk>thea were procntfad ;~iay bruises were washed 
with braddy, and a |^as» of thai oKctHent liquor, uk«n in« 
waf^yi effected woi^rs. Sueh was my deSut on the busy 
4lage of Coromaodel. If being cast aahi>re like a dead pig 
^twm a wreck could be deemed a prdfnuo^a omen, I had 
much to encourage my hopes and enliven my spirits. ' But I 
hasten over a scene barren of ipeident, and which, as it af- 
fords me, in recollecticm, neither pleasure nor pain, would of 
course be cgudit uninteresting^ to my readers in the recital. 
I will only observe, that I continued to dream away all 
my leisure momenu; and this habit of mental ahstracden 
had already so far prevailed over my judgement and a sense 
of duty, that the captain and his clerk £|reqaentfy had cause 
to reprimand me for my indolence and inattention n> business* 
I will, therefore, introduce myself to my readers, just fiiep« 
ping from a tow-boat, atChaundpaul ghaat,t with a manu- 
script volume of essays and poems in one hand, and a wrap- 
per containing three letters of recommenda^on in the other ; 

* Catamaran it fbhn^ of tw6 logs of wood, fastened together. iThe 
lUtiTes of India go out a contiderabie way to sea on them. They attend 
boats through the surf to pick up any that may need their assistance. 

f The principal landing place at Calcutta. 
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bttt without a pice* ia «iiy p^ekit, ©r a mtiotial detke hevf^f0 
gain one^ in my bead. 

In a sittaiion so trulf interesting' and novel, It^bdiOres » 
prudent man to; commune vith himself seri©u«lyr-to i^rtn 
his intellefeltial faculties into "A committee of the whole 
house," for the purpose of deTisiog^ ways and raeaM to« sup- 
port the Microcosm in health, happiness, and reputatioB. ' OP 
so much consequence is the first resolution loade, or measure 
adopted, that upon the wisdom of the one, or the moral "fit* 
Hess of the other, in general, depend »b adVenturer^ future 
felicity, success, and good name, iii society. Yoimg^meii are 
apt to be head-strong and self-conceited. Eager and impet- 
uous, they are glad to find any ground upotv whfeh «hey may 
escape from the grave lessons and prudential - restramts of 
age and eicperience. They commonly gnow wiser as they 
grow older, and live to see tli«ir successors on the stage of 
Hfe, repeauiig the errors and lollies of their own ew^lier years* 
Thus generation follows generation, like wave impellitis^ 
wave, in regular series of undulations to that shore, upoi^ 
which one after the othec dashes^ and subsides into the peaee-^ 
fill calm of endless impose. ' 

— *—« Our yotrthfai time i^ short, 

Af when th« sun is spread upon the earth/* 

Though the glorious beams of the fountain of light and 
heat diffuse general beamy and pleasure around, refreshing 
both luiimal and vegetable nature, yet, in a very few brief 
hours, we shall experience a total alteration. Soon does the 
ruler of the day descend to bestow his benefits upon the in- 
habitants of the other hemisphere, leaving this, for a time, to 
torpid silence and solitary darkness. Thus it is with human 
life !-i.Now, said I, is the time, the aH important season, 
when, during the genial spring of existence, I should exert 
my best abiliiies to secure s«ch a stock of comforts and nec- 
essaries, as shall make the autumn of my days serene and 
happy : that when the sun shall be sinking toward the otb^i; 



• A coppet coin of trifling value* 
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bemtspkcre) aod the cold hoti^ of darkness are approachingy 
I may eojoy in gratefbl tranquillity the Ihiits of my youthful 
Iflb^s. Tl»is ia my dmy, and may God enable me to per* 
htm it. 

• Thus ra^dttatiiig) I: stood at the comer of the ghaut, next 
t» iht Eaphwwidc.* The morning was cool and cloudy, and 
abliougiik was in Iketnenth of August, I was able to walk 
wilhoiit iaeaoTenieAcet or danger from the usual heat of the 
dinwle. My Ittttebox, containing a few books and my 
aGKDty wardn^e, was carried by a dandy t on his head, and 
iMVfiag. enquired iot % place of refreshment, was directed to 
Facr's tajram, by a kmd European whom I accosted as he 
Wftsretuming fron his morning's promenade. Almost as* 
aattih aleoe aa were our firat parents, when they were driven 
from their original home, pensively,' like them, I took my 
solitary way, Mipported by the consoling assurance, that 
Pr^mde&oe, though bis ways were inscrutable, was "My 
guide,''— p^hat upleaa I deserted my God, he never would a- 
bitndon me to umnevit^ min. i had, in many cases and on 
many occasions, like other frail mortals, acted foolishly, and 
perbapa^ immorally ; but I could not recollect any deed of 
noine that was sufiiciently atroeious to deserve particular ven* 
glance. I never bad intentionally insulted God, or injured 
num. The effects of all my misdoings had ever fellen << on 
my own pate"— *and I was determined lo realize the brilliant 

* A beautifnl green, extending 1 mile from the ramparts of Fort Will* . 
iam to the town. On the side bordering on the river is a fine shady 
mall, the fashionable promenade of the ladies and gentlemen of Calcutta. 
This place, on account of its pleasantness of situation and salubrity of 
air, has been celebrated by an Indian muse under the appropriate appel- 
lation of the ffygeian tttali, 

t Dandy is a waterman. These ampliibioiis oinDals, ftom being con- 
tinually exposed to wet, and the scorching rays of the son, have their 
bodies encrusted with a matter in appearance not unlike the scales of a 
fish. They go entirely naked, except a small cloth which passes between 
their thighs, and is fastened by a piece of twine, which passes round the 
bo<ly. A stranger, particularly one of the fair sex, in disgusted at the 
sight of so uncouth and indecent a figure. 
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jdrealns of my ^ randfotKer, and^f thf cw6 inimgi«i6oiH bjr 
honest and k<m6Fable meaosi or not at all. litUe did I thifiki 
however, tbat tny sanguhie reli^mce^m a feoliah pt6k€ntinient 
and superstitious dependance on an old man's dream^KRiM 
%a t^e cause of afterwards lnT^fiiig i^y oharocter m dis^ 
grace { or tb«^ I fihould be led td b^iete ^at mvf deieftim 
^i^Mitever cotild be j]li$tifiabUr«'4«ttali leas,' ibr a inaoiom) b^ 
«ntttled to the rank dt an honeat aifad bonoralie tneaii ^§^i^ 
fort respectability tn societ^f or obtain tMt oi^t]ieiiee«. isbose 
iciitious splendor, Uke an igcAt fHrnna^ baa deluded tbas^ 
sands into numerous etroi^ aftd mbfcttnil^. I h(^ w&it 
asoral refiecti^ia will not be liresbind, altbougb Itey aa^ 
trite. I aerrooniser from ^patienoe-^l pmaoh for ika |mUto 
food« If I do not aUiire by porsnasleit to the patlv nsS y'M^ 
3 daisn the merit of exibiting • beaaonv t^ wkose t%llt ^ 
Bovice may be enabli&d to shvn «soaie of the danfcrouadidttla 
and ^ick^sands^on which my bepos bsire^beaQ ahi|(^WDaolied 
and irretrievably lest Beliete me, rfeader, that whea^yiau 
mesm to secure to yourself ^rmaae^ honor atkl hapf^ne*^ 
you muat aeridubly adoptj-and eonacientiouifty adhere t» fiited 
flubstamial moral principles ^ semiawht and of at^an. Bdi^ 
tiant talenta, mental or corporeal accompliahmema, li«M¥b<* 
}ance of disposition or inhocenoe «^ intention, wiU not atldl 
fou, unle^ss you think ajid bebare accordttvg bj the settled 
{irinciplf a of reason a&d religion. This doctnne shall be H* 
lustrat^ in my next communication. Facts are stubborn 
thing^tf ; at^d 1 wouM venture to oppose a single well attested 
otie, to a bost of fanciful theories and speculations. Wbea 
we despise thje opinions of others^ and assume the right of 
acting ag^eably to our own ccne^tiona ^ righ^ and wroa^ 
trust me, we charge ourselves with a heavy ren^^a^&fiy^ 
Mid asct and tMoii at our p^. 
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JLE rSMS^ QJ^ MYTHQJLOG J. 

JUETTER XXX. 
l^WF ifte retisnie th^ mtniftm of tbe §(Mi of wiM^^-*^< Welly 
Ire}!/' oit^erTed.VcBVSf luting kerlipB wkb ve3(aftioiH << and 
]^ii]( wlait dM lh« wniAi^o unkntwA ?" Baccbvs resumed ft» 
^i^im :-p^^ We mb nfo^ tte sCraod } her declinei) head 
leaned upon mf breast, and h^ famgui^Ung eyes only raised 
t^MiBidvea b^ inlervafe^O'iniBe. Aftier a kog but sweet si» 
leoee^l ilgbiiHr swd to heV) ^ your beam is kideed weo»ded^ 
b«t Qp^kaetb^ cured B Tiy^ie effect of time; Itimepe*^ 
soade^you tuil, and IvMlceMeot toktyou^dije) If Ifail«f 
nnliiRgy^loipe. liie.''**^Q thou P she replied, <thou who 
mkest so tender an imefoat in my fete, vtatt wouldst thou 
say of a man si^od by» the; woimM» who loved Mm from a 
Isigh^ol said laevi^bte death, then led by her mta a desait 
island, seeing that she had sacri^ed to. bias fiftme, fbrtUQe» 
aod rank ; what wooldst thou think of hkn isere he to seiao 
Ihtat moment in vhioh shei^eppeed by hia^ Mde, and Sying' 
mith th^t vessel which she had prepared^ his safety, should 
abandon her to that d^aart and despair V*-^ The perfidious I 
I should cry, tbp unfeftttnai^ iWf Alas V replied she, « that 
porSdiPus is Th^eus $ that unfortoaate is Ariadne. Your 
see before you the daugbtor of the wise king Minos, wfao^ 
dif^ates lavs to Ccete. Androgens, my brother, having von 
tbe prise of wrestling against the people of Alliens and Mi^ 
gj^a, the wretc^hes assassinated him, to satisfy their revenge. 
At this n^u^ Minos m despair pushes al the head of an av- 
ii^over the eountry that oontams hit son's assassins, and 
hwti;ens to lay sioge to Meganu You< well know that in 
building the walls of that ct^, A^Uohad frequently rested 
his lyre upon them, and from this circumstance the stone» 
h^d contracted such a s}urit of harmony, that whenever th^ 
were touched they rendered a melSdious sound. Scylla, 
daugiuer of Nisus, king c^ Megara, took pleasure to hear 
these (tivine accords, and oven dupng the siege of the ciQp, 
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she frequeatly visited the walls. One day she perceived 
from the raonpftits the king of Bflmos ki the plain eneireted by 
his warriors. My father is known to have a god's wisdom, 
he had then the shape and features of an immortal. At sight 
(^h|m S(^Ua felt a passion take btrth tb wliich she after- 
wards sacrificed every senumem of duty and of nature. The 
fate of the attacked eity depen^d upon a single lock of hair 
of a purple color wliich grew on ;the crown of Nimis's head j 
Scylla cut it off during hissleep, and triomphamly carried it 
to Minos as a testimony of her t^idemessi But imiigmnit 
at this treasmi, my father abandoned the daughter of Niaos 
to^ her shame and her remorse. Aft^r the &11 of Megara,* 
siie was changed into a lark, and Nisusinto a yarrow hawk ; > 
aa.tbat under a different form he purtuea still the pei^dioua 
creature who betrayed.hun. Measwhiie,' Athens feavkig the * 
fete of Megara, demanded pea^ : but it was on so cruel a- 
condition, that the gods seem this day to ptunkh Ariadne fi»r 
her father's severity. He decreed that for the courae of nine 
sttceesaive yeaws the Athenians should amMialiy send to him 
seven 'y^^'^s^i*^ ^* many vkgins to be devoured by the Mi' 
notaur. ,Thc labyrinth, in which this creature dwelt, was a 
master-piece of the ingenious Da^alus; it was an immense ' 
c«^ce, containing ah infinity of perplexing windmgs. A las I 
nothing resembles it but the heart of the deceitful ! At the 
bottom of this fi^al retveat lived the Minotaur. That mon- 
aier, hsdf man and half bull, devoured the mkerable persona 
whom Minos enclosed within his abode. Already had the 
Athenians for the third time sent us their sad tribute. Seat- 
ed near the port, I watched in silence their vestal all covered 
with black, as it slowly approaci^ the land. It cast ancher, 
and I beheld the crew di3embark* Amongat the wretched 
victims, the young ^^ris wa^ced fii»t, their cheeks pale, their 
eyes cast down. After them followed the captive yomhs, 
their hands loaded with chains^ and their heads resting on 
their breasts. One alone dared to lift his eyes, and his noble 
ai»d proud look seemed to defy fortune. Does not the spirit 
of a hero.communicate itself to all who surround him I On 
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beholding this intrepid youth I felt elevated abore myself, 
and I resolved to succor him. I seiced a moment in which 
I could speak to him imperceived ; and with surprise, min«- 
gled with other sentiments, I recognised in this unfortunate, 
the young and illustrious Theseus, son of Egeus, king of 

• Athens. With admiraticm I learned that regardless of his 
high btrth, he had enn^led himself with the victims destined 
to the Minotaur ; resolving either to kill the monster, or to 
perish with his fellow citizens. His courage, his youth, his 

'^already celebrated exploits, the illustrious blood of PelopSf 
from whom he was descended by his mother's side, all height- 
ened the interest which his figure inspired. I promised to 
eave him even at the lisk of my Hfe ; and he swore if he- 
shoukl ccmquer, to unite his destiny with mine. From that 
moment, regarding Theseus as my husband, I gave him arms 
to combat the monster ; and to' guide him through the iatri- 
cacies of the labyrinth, I gave him the end of la thread which 
he unwound as he went on, from a clue which I held at the 
entrance. Thus provided, he entered the building at the 
head of his companions. These sad men seemed descending 
to their tomb ; Theseus alone appeared marching to glory.*— 
Trembling at the gate of the labyrinth, I watched the distant 
sounds of his steps, and the movement of the thread which 
guided him. At length I heard the roaiing of the Minotaur: 
I shuddered ! The thread, shaken in vnj hand, indicated to • 
me all the motions of Theseus* I felt him fight, recpll, turn 
round, pursue. All at once the noise ceases, and the thread 
remains motionless. O feurful susp^ise 1 was Theseus the 
conqueror or the conquered ?' At length I believe that I feel 
an %kxiost imperceptible movement : I thkik that I hear 
shouts at a distance : if it should be an illusion ! I hope, I 
fear, tremble, shudder, palpitate : ahemately my blood bums . 
andl freeaes. I listen again^— I hear, yes I hear sounds ; but 
are they the sounds of joy or of despair ? Sdrely it is his 
Voi^e I Ah I does not my heart deceive my ear ? No ! the 
voice approaches ; it is the song of victory. The thread is 
raittdly shaken i I feel the return of my husband : I heat his 
VOL. III. 26 
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footstepfSy I catch a glimpse of hisifignre : the next instanl 
lie files, he extends bis armS) he rushes inta mine. Thesei^ 
with iQoks ef tendemeasr and surrounded hj the victims 
whom he had delivered from the fury of the Minotaur,, 
seemed to pay me the mingled homage of gratitude and love* 
The enormous head of the monster lay extended at our feet» 
i^mitittig out floedf» of sable blood, which the companions of 
Theaettsyet beheld with terror. Dissimulating my intent 
tiO«S| and feigning only the desire of removing their cbam- 
ffton from the importunate acki>owIedgements of these libe- 
lifted captives, I conducted him by secret ways to the sea<* 
shofOt A vessel was there waiting for us ^ we embarkedy 
and the wiiids conducted us to this £iial isle^ Its solitude^ 
Ae su^eavis with which it is watered, the verdure and th^ 
flowers which adorn it, all presented to us a retreat wonhyr 
of lovers* Upon the moss whieh tapestries this grotto, i 
^pt whh Theseus. In abandoning myselCto sleep, I hoped 
that Love, who closed my eye*lids, would coroe the next 
morning with tk» god of day, and smile on my wakmg. Vaio^ 
hope I I awoke 5 my eyesj yet weighed down with poppies^ 
languidfy turn to the side of my husband ; my attna extend 
to him ; my hand seeks him. Alas^ he is not there I I calt 
Ufon him I he answers not. Alarmed and trembling, I rush 
feom the gFQtto, I run through the woods, I scale the rocks, 
I lei^ prec]^ces> I demand my husband from every thing I 
see. Echo alone replies to my sorrows. At length over* 
come witli grief and fatigue, I slowly drag myself toward the 
sea, repeating the name of Theseus ; my eyea wildfy wander 
over the watery expanse, when all at once I perceive in the 
distance thai vessel with wb^ch I had flown with lum from 
death !— The rest you know.^ 

^ At these words,'*^ ewttinued Bacchus^ ^ Ariadne wept a* 
fresh ;''«-^ And you dried her tears of course i" observ^ 
Venus.-**^^ You have said it, goddess.**-*-'* But in onkr t» 
cure the wound in her heart, did not yours, my lord,, prqiose 
a remedy ?"— .« Hymen offered a legitimate one."—** With- 
out doubts then, the sick lady accepted the prescription." — 
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jt< She did : I matried Ariadne^ and in marryin|^ her present- 
^d her with that immortal crown which was the master-piece 
of Vulcan's art) and shines now an^ongst tlie stars. Since 
ithat blissful hour, the Fates have deprived me of my spouse. 
Alas ! she wanted only immortality to be periea I Pardon 
mC) if I sigh even in this cqnipany i We wero married sixr 
ty yearsi We were lovers aU that tiiiie. You may si^^pose 
that I was faithful to her/^-mmM Nothing so probable^ so coin- 
mon as constancy .''-^< Nay^ dieft) if fou are iocredulousy I 
will speak no more.''«^< Confbssi however, Bacchus, that 
love has its turn ?^— ^ Yes, but Mendship fc^ows it."— ^ At 
a terrible dbtance ; and friendshipt grow old as w^ as 
loves.**— ^ I tell you the heart never grows old.*' 

At these words the dispute grew warm. The gods and 
goddesses each took different sides ; the former for Venus^ 
the letter for Bacchus. 

Had I been there, my Emilia, yon may suppose my vdQ# 
would have been given in favor of Bacchus I for I believed 
him in the right, and I offer myself to you to make trial of 
the truth of his arguments.^-«Ah I surely, two tender and 
married lovers, after having gatheired the looses of their spring) 
the harvestof their summeft the vintage of their autumn, 
taste friendship in the winter of their years, as we da an ex- 
cellent fruit which has been ripened during the warmer sea- 
sons, for the repast of declining life.«^Adieu ! beautiful and 
beloved Emilia. 

SAGE ADVICE TOO LATE* 

PooGio relates, that a man who had elitid>0d up a chesnut 
tree, had by carelessness Mssed his h<^ <A one of the 
branches, and fell to the ground with suc^ Violence as to 
break one of his ribs, A neighbor coming to lib assistance, 
remarked to him, drily, « That had he followed his rule in 
these cases, he would have avoided this acciderlt.*' « What 
rule do you mean ?** said the other, indignantly. « This," 
replied the philosopher, « never to come down from a place 
faster tlian-you go up.^* 
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The Bridal of Triermam ^ or the Vale 6/ St. John. In 
three Cantos^ 

Ad elfe-qoeen ymA I Jove ywft, 
For m this worM no woman it 

Worthy to be my make in toon ; * 

All other women I forsake, 
And to an elfe-quene I me udce 

By dale and eke by doun. Mhu of Sir Hkptu, 

It has been the destiny of most modern poems, to captivate- 
a moment, and then sink into obscurity. Some English and 
Scottish poems have indeed survived this literary condemna- 
tion, but they must possess extraordinary qualifications to 
please dike the scholar, the critic, and the man of fashion. 
The object of most of them is to <' dazzle the mind's dim 
sight.*' Of this description is the work before us. " The 
Bridal of Triermain," as the author himself declares, is an 
imitatibn, and, from the style and arrangement, it is evident 
that his model is Walter Scott. « In the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for the year 1809, (says the author,) were inserted 
three Fragments written in imitation of living poets. As 
these Exercises attracted a greater degree of attention than 
the author anticipated, he has been induced to complete one 
of them, and offer it for a separate publication." The intro- 
duction, which, as usual, concerns love, is long and tedious. 

** But, if thon bidd*«t, these tones shall tell 

Of errant knight and damoselle ^ 

Of the dread knot a wizard tied. 

In punishment of maiden's pr^de ; 

In notes of -marvel and of fear, 

That best may charm romantic ear." 

This extract may give some insight into the character of 
tlie poem, which is almost devoid of interesting allusions and 
pleasing incident. The following is the plan. Sir Roland de 
Vaux, baron of Triermain, after a hard fought action with the 
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Sccttish troops, is presently tocked in the arms of reposeu 
When he awakes he exclaims — 

Hearken; my miDstrels ! which of you all 

Touch*d his harp with that dying fall, 
So tweet, so soft, so faint, ^ 

It seem'd an angel's whisper'd call 
To an expiring saint f 
And hearken, my merry men f what time or where 
Did she pass, that maid with the heavenly brow, 
With her look so sweet and her eyes so fair, 
And her graceful step and her angel idr. 
And the eagle-plume on her dark, brown hair. 

That pas8*d from my bower e*en now ? 

His minstrels declaring that no one had passed since even-* 
ing, he sends for Henry his page, and orders him to go to Ly- 
\ilph, an old sage, and desire him to explain the mystery and 
declare-— 

' if middle earth 

To that enchanting shape gave birth, 
Or if *twa8 but an airy thing, &c. 

Lyulph, after giving the page a long account 

Of the dread knot a wizard tsed« 
In putiisbment of inaiden pride, 

concludes with assuring him that the most adventurous knight 
in all the North should possess that maiden, who was Gyneth, 
daughter of king Arthur. Sir Rowland, apprised of thi», 
after c6nsidena>le labor and perseverance in the. valley of 
St. John, obtains the princess for his bride. 

As a specimen of the figurative elegance scattered through- 
out the poem, take the following :— - 

But Gyneth heard the clangor high 
M hears the hawk the partridge-cry, 

wherein the most beautiful princess in the world is compared 
to a hawk and the " shrill trumpet flourish" to a " partridge- 
cry." But the subsequent lines are still more inexcusable- 
Hurra I hurra ! Our watch is done ! 
We bail QDce more the tropic suni. 
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Pallid beams of nortbem day 1 
Farewell! farewell ! /borray hum I 

A decent specimen oiceUitas v^mt^ but the auUior is not 
yet contented ; a few more fttsnaas and we bstre 

Now fw Afric'i glowing ilty, 
Zwenga wide, and A^ b!g^, 
Za-barak and Dabomay !«— 
Mount tbe winds ! Hurra, burr a ! 

The antiquated phrases and words in every part of! tbe Bri* 
dal of Triermain, probably intended to attract tbe lovers of 
novelty, appear, when ^ced beside those of modem fabrica- 
tion, like the ladies of the last century deoorated with the for** 
midable hoop, when contrasted with the delicateW^d s)eixl»> 
forms of modem beauties. 

If not intolerable to our readers we will make one more ex**- 
tract, and then with pleasure bid the author farew,ell» 

Aftistt are bers^ who sconi to trace 

Their rules from Nature's boundless grace, 

But their right paramount assert^ 

To limit her by pedant art ; 

Barnning whate'er of vast and fair 
' Exceeds a canvas three Uel square. 

This thicket, for their gu^iptiea fit^ 

May Aimisb such a happy bit. 

The author's probable reason for selecting Walter Scott 
as hi6 model was because^ he imagined the style of that poet 
deservedly popular ; we arc of a. different opinion. However 
it may be supposed, as by many it doubtless is, that the nu- 
merous imitators Scott has had, hav€ but furnished so 
many' proofs of his merit ; yet we do hope never hereafter 
to sec a production like « The Bridal of Triermain.'* 



RELIGIOUS COKVERSATIOJ^, 

The true art of religious conversation is to introduce it 
without any seeming design^— obliquely, and indirrctly. 
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SELECTIONS* 

PROH THE *iX.I»E Ol^ OBN. BATOK." 



INTRODUCTION TO THE DET OF ALGIERS. 

CoKsvLs O'Brient Cathcait, ani^ myself, captains Geddcs^ 
Smithy Penrose, and Maley, proceeded from the American 
house; to the court yard of the palace, uncovered our heads^ 
entered the are aof the hall, ascended a winding maze of five 
iUghts of suirs, to a narrow, dark entry, leading to a con- 
tracted apartment of about 13 by 8 feet, the private audience 
room. Here we took off our shoes ; and, entering the cave, 
(for so it seemed) with small apertures of light with iron 
grates, we were shown to a huge, shaggy beast, sitting on 
bis rump, upon a low bench, covered with a cushion of em- 
broidered velvet, with his hind legs gathered up like a tay- 
lor, or a bear. On our approach to him, he reached out his 
fore paw as if to receive something to eat. Our guide ex- 
claimed, « Kiss the Dey's hand !** The consul general 
bowed very elegantly^ and kissed it; and we followed his 
example in succession. The animal seemed at that moment 
to be in a harmless mood; be grinned several times; but 
made very little noise. Having performed this ceremony, 
and standing a few moments in silent agony, we had leave to 
take our shoes and other property, and leave, the den, with- 
out any other injury than the humility of being obliged, in. 
this involuntary manner, to violate the second commandment 
of Godi and offend commim decency. 

Can any man believe that this elevated brute has sevea 
kings of Europe, two republics, and a continent, tributary to 
bimt when his whole naval force is not equal to two line of 
battleships? It is so! ^ 

BEY OF TUNIS. 

The government is absolute, hereditary monarchy ; but 
uncommonly mild in its tidministration. The present Bey 
hrids the regency by usurpation. His father, Alha Bty, on 
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the death of a brqther, Mahomet Bey, took the govemmem 
in trust during the minority of a nephew, Sidi Mahmoud 
Bey, the rightful hejir. By an eminently mild and good ad» 
ministration he secured the love and adoration of his sub- 
jects ; and by bribes and intrigues with the divan, principal, 
officers of state and the Grand Signior, h« procured the re- 
gency established in himseff and descendants, to the exclu- 
sion of the heir of the right line, who is now held as^a kind of 
hostage in the palace, and maintained by the regency. Ha- 
muda Bashaw Bey, tlie present regent, by possessing many 
of the talents of his father, and by adopting his examples in 
government, has established himself so firmly in the affec». 
tions and confidence of his subjects, that hb rival seems to- 
Lave abandoned all hopes of dispossessing him, apd quietly^ 
submits to the usurpation. He enjoys however the title of 
Bey, a title stripped of all appendages. 

It is remarkable that the Alcoran forms the only code of 
laws in this regency. (As this is formed in religion^ it will 
be naturally concluded that here are no latvt^ersj and of 
course very little litigation,) 

The Bey, solus, forms the supreme court of judicature, 
and admits presentments and causes of every name and na- 
ture to be originally brought before him. Such as he finds 
capital or important he hears and determines ; petit felonies 
and small traversies he sends down to a public inferior court 
of justice, called Sharah, in the city of Tunis, at the head of 
which is the Cadi or high priest 

In each province and Considerable town are inferior courts. 
The Cait, or farmer of the revenue, a kind of deputy gov- 
ernor, forms a species of court of common pleas for heai'ing 
and determuiing all matters of dispute between private sub- . 
jccts, where the demand do^not exceed a certain sum, or 
wiiere the subject matter of controversy is not of a criminal 
nature. And the Caia, a governor of the province, who is 
alfto commandant of the forces, forms a court in the nature 
of sessions of the peace for the trial of all criminal offencea 
not capital. In causes of this nature these courts may have 
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■ original jurisdiction, but appeal lies in all cases from their 
decision to the Bey, or supreme court. 

The Bey sits in the hall of justice from eight till twelve 
o'clock in the winter, and from seven till eleven in the sum- 
nier, every day in the year, Fridays and the days of Biram 
and Ramadan, public feasts, only excepted. In all the courts 
the plaintiff enters and argues his own cause, in firofiria /ler- 
sonuy ^nd the defendant in like manner pleads ^ and defends. 
So also in criminal prosecutions. The whole management 
consists in simple statements, substantiating and refuting al- 
legations, generally by evidence deduced from the testimony 
of witnesses. Their rules and. maxims, }n trials of criminal 
and capital offences, are very similar to those of our common 
lan^ ; especially the crime of murder ; and may be and prob- 
ably are derived from the same source, the law of Moses. 

The Bey also transacts all hi^ national concerns in his own 
person, and superintends the police of his navy and army» 
even the payment of his troops. These duties render his 
life extremely laborious. He lives abstemiously, exercises' 
jmUch and sleeps little. 

. MURDER OF PRINCE HAS8EN ALZERI. 

On the 20th September, Hassen . Alzeri was strangled by 
the Bey ! This young prince was the descendant in the 
third degree in the right line from the predecessor of the 
father of the present Bey. He had been confine^ from in- 
fancy in Algiers, until about seven years ago, when he made 
his escape hither by the agency of the Bey, under the ap- 
pearance of friendship ; b«t more probably to acquire a more 
immediate ascendency over his life and fortune. The sol-' 
diers who were ordered to seize him durst not approach him. 
He threw away his arms and S9id, advance ! What alarms 
you ? They conducted him to the place of exec\Jtion. The - 
mutes approached him with caution. Execute your ordere, 
cowards I said he ; and snatching the cord from their hands 
and placing it about his neck, and putting his hands behind 
him, ordered them to tie him. Looking .upon his friends, 

roL. II. 27 
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who Stood about him, he said,; If I have wronged youy for* 
give me : I go to the tomb of my fathers ; and was strangled. 
He was conducted in a cart to that tomb without a single 
follower. About the same time a slave was bastinadoed tO 
• death in the palace. Hamuda Bashaw is considered a xm\4, 
prince I . ' • ' 

CHARACTER OF THE TUNISIANS. 

The Tunisians have little or no litigation, because thef 
have no attomies among them. 

They have no domestic scandal and neighborhcx)d bicker- 
ing, because they shut up their women. 

Their young men are muscular, athletic, hale, and enter- 
prising, because they have no aceess to inebriation and vene- 
ry. 

. Their married men are ineit and domestic ; being permit- 
cd a plurality of wives they are always relaxed and forever 
jealous : and, being in the perpetual habit of smoking tobac- 
co, Uiey have an eternal propensity to sleep. 

Considered as a nation, they are deplorably wretched, be- 
cause they have n6 property in the soil to inspire an am- 
bition to cultivate it. They are abject slaves to the despot- 
Ism of their government : and they are humiliated by tyran- 
tiy the worst of all tyrannies, the despotism of priestcraft. 
They live in more solemn fear of the frowns of a bigot who 
has been dead and rotten above a thousand years, than of the 
living despot whose frown would cost them their lives. 

Their manners are simple, their living temperate, and 
their conversation generally witBout dissimulation. They 
have no midnight revels ; no assaults and batteries, and very 
seldom assassinations. The deplorable wretchedness which 
always attaches itself to seduction, and which so frequently 
wounds the eye of sensibility in every village in the Christian 
world, is unknown here ; because they imprison their girls. 

This country is indeed beautiful; but the people are su- 
perlatively wretched. They are humbled by tfie double op- 
pression of civil and religious tyranny ; seem to have but lit- 
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tie enterprize, and are grossly ignorant The houses of the 
city are built of st^ne^ cemented -with limci one story high, 
without chimneys, the roofs fiat) ind so closely joined togeth- 
er that the whole light is admitted through an aperture in the 
top of the house. They sit always on the floor, which is gen- 
erally yie earth covered with tiles» or with mats made of 
reeds ; feed principally on vegetable diet mti'de of grain, ol- 
ives, and fruit ; and drink nothing but water. The women 
^re never seen abroad, except the poorer classes, and these 
jDot without being wrapped about in blankets and handker- 
chiefs from the crown of th« head to the ancles : they are 
always barefoot, or in slippers only. The inhabitants have 
exactly the complexion of the American Indians ; excep^ng 
those of foreign countries who have become naturalized* 
The city contains about three hundred thousand souls ; ten 
thousand of them Jews, two thousand Christians, six or seven 
hundred renegades, beside three thousand Christian slaves. 
These are parcelled out at different public employments, and 
in private service of their masters.. ' 

MAXIMS OF UAMUDA BASHAW, BEY 09 TUNIS, (WORTHT 
A CHRISTIAN PRINOB.) 

Never judge the cause of ^friend : for, however just, sus- 
picion will pronounce it partiality i 

Have no intimacy with the great men of the kingdom, lest 
they gain an ascendancy 6ver the mind, and divert the atten- 
tion from the duties of kindness and equity towards the com- 
mori subject. 

Suffer BO fees to b^ received for administration of justice; 
lest avaricious men should devise means to make a com* 
merceofit. 

Admit no advocates, bej:ause simple statements generally 
lead to the clearest truths. ^ 

SARDINIAN SLAVES. 

On the eighth of September last, five Tunisian corsairesi 
cfH?ryiog nine hundred and ninety men, lande4> in*the grey qi 
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the morning, upon the island of St. Peters in the dependence 
of Sardinia, captured and brought prisoners t6 Tunis seven 
hundred women and children and two hundred and twenty 
men. The description given me, by the British Consul, of 
the barbarous and brutal conduct practised upon these un- 
fortunate, defenceless wretches, would shock a savage. The 
able bodied men of the island being at their vintages in the 
country, these people fell a feeble sacrifice to the merciless 
assailants. Decrepit age, delicate youth, and helpless infan- 
cy were tumbled headlong from their beds, precipitated down 
flights of stairs, shoved out of street windows, driven naked 
in an undistinguished crowd, without respect to sex or cir- 
cumstance, through the streets, and crammed promiscuously 
into the filthy hold of one of their cruisers ; in this manner 
brought across the sea, and in this wretched plight goaded 
^ffith tliongs thrQUgh the street of the city by their relentless 
captors, xjriven to the common auction square, and consigned 
to slavery. The king of Sardinia, distressed as he has been 
on the other hartd by the crimes of the republic, has not 
hitherto found the abili'ty to redeem them, at the enoimous 
sum of six hundred «nd forty thousand dollars, which the 
Bey dtmanded. He has lately appointed an aged and re- 
spectable Count, Porcheela> who has been four times before 
an ambassador to this court, and who is now here to nego- 
ciate the terms of their redemption* He has at length pre* 
vailed on the Bey to accept the sum oftwo hundred and sev- 
enty thousand dollars ; but the terms of payment are not yet 
agreed upon ; there is however a prospect of their release. 

Many of them have died of grief, and the others linger eut 
a life less tolerable than death. Alas, remorse seizes my 
whole soul when I reflect that this is indeed but a copy of 
the very barbarity which my eyes have seen in my own na- 
tive country. And yet we boast of liberty and national jus- 
tice. How frequently, in the' southern states of my own 
country, have I seen weeping mothers leading the guiltless 
infant to the sales, with as deep anguish as if they led them 
to the slaughter ; and vet felt my bosom tranquil in the viC'vy- 
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of these aggressions upon defenceless humanitv. But v/hen 
I see the same enormities practised upon beings whose com« 
plexion and blood claim kindred with my own^ I curse the 
perpetrators and weep over the wretched victims of their ra- 
pacity. Indeed truth and justice demand from me the con- 
fession that the Christian slaves among the Barbarians of Af* 
rica are treated with more humanity than the African slaves 
among the professing Christians of civilized America ; and 
yet here sensibility bleeds at every pore for the wretches 
whom fate has doomed to slavery. 



THE MIRROR OF FASHIOJ^. 

XN A SERIES OF LET'^SaS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 

LETTER IX. 

By this time your Ladyship must be pretty well wearied 
with your circuit through the manufactories of our ancestors. 
In consideration of the patience with which you have endured 
bale after bale of rich stuffs being opened before you, with- 
out one being offered to your acceptance, I presume to lay 
at your feet, with this letter, a packet of the finest furs Rus- 
sia can produce, and while I beg that you will permit them 
to shade the fairest form in nature from the inclemencies of 
our own climate, I will proceed to shew in what ample re- 
quest they were with the dames of the thirteenth century. 

Their winter robeis and mantles were constantly lined or 
laced with skins of value proportioned to the wealth and 
rank of the wearer. The poor wore sheep's and lamb's 
skins of the growth of our own hills and valleys, and the rich 
sent for their fieliasea to the northern regions of Norway, 
Moscovy, and Lapland. The furs of sables, ermines, squir^ 
rels, and martens, were in most esteem ; but we find that no- 
blemen did not disdain to repel the cold by well lined man- 
tles of beavers, foxes, cats, rabbits, goats, and bears. The 
furs, or -fielurca (as they are named by our early writers,) 
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which composed the winter garments) ot trimmed the state- 
robes of our highest nobility, were designated by the names 
oigrosvairy minevair^ fienncvair^ txA sometimes merely Tfair. 
These authors assures us that *^the fielure^ most esteemed a- 
mongst them, was the skin of an animal of the squirrel kindy 
called vair^ whose back was of a blueish grey, resembling the 
color of some doves. Its belly was white. It was divided 
into large and small pieces, and for that reason, accordingly 
-as the fielUae is composed of the large or the small, sewed 
together, it is called groarvaiti or minevair,** Some writers 
assert that this vair is not of the squirrel race, but was no 
other than the PonUc mouse ; and derived its name from va* 
riusy on account of its brown back and white belly. 

Your Ladyship will find in the packet of furs which I pre« 
sume to present to you, a fielisae lined and faced with the 
skin that was called vair hy our ancestors. It was sent from 
Moscow to me by the Count K' ■ ; and, he informs me, is 
equal in estimation in that country with the ermine. People 
in England call it sometimes. the grey ermine, and others 
Russian squirrel skin ; but the real name of it b the jerboa. 
The little animal to whom it belongs is a native of the most 
eastern and southern parts ot the Russian dominions, and is 
in size and shape something like a squirrel, but far more ele<^ 
gant in its form, and has an eye of the most piercing bright- 
ness. It is not confined to the empire of Moscovy, but it is 
also to be found amongst the rocky and sandy regions of oth* 
cr Asiatic countries ; and in Holy Writ we read of it under 
the appellation of sofihionum^ which our translators have 
transformed into the word coney. 

With such comfortable decorations did our reasonable an- 
cestors adorn their winter habiliments, whilst their summer 
apparel sparkled in all the gorgeous magnificence 6f precious 
stones and embroidery, which latter appendage they denomi* 
TOXtd fiaintkig with the needle. So eminently sumptuous in 
materials and workmanship were these Anglo Norman hab- 
its, that Innocent IV. Pontiff of that name, on seeing some of 
them on the backs of certain nobles visiting his court, ex* 
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claimed, <« O England, thou garden of delights, thou art truljr 
an inexhaustible fountain of riches ! From thy abundance 
much may be exacted to embellish the wardrobe of the Vati* 
can!*' 

To set this splendor of array in a clearer light, I need only 
introduce your Ladyship as a spectatress at the solemniza- 
tion of the marriage of Alexander III. of Scotland, with prin- 
cess Margaret, the sister of our Henry III. Mathew Paris 
shall be the herald of the pageant, and thus he speaks :— » 
<« There were great abundance of people of all ranks, multi- 
tudes of the nobility of England, France, and Scotland, with 
crowds of knights and military officers, the whole of them 
pompously adorned with garments of silk, and so transformed 
with excess of ornaments that it would be impossible to de- 
scribe their dresses without being tiresome to the reader, 
though it would excite his astonishment. Upwards of one 
thousand knights, on the part of the king of England, attend- 
ed the nuptials in vestmenu of silk, curiously wrought in 
embroidery ; and these vestments on the morrow were laid 
aside, and the same knights appeared in new robes of still 
more magnificent decoration. The nobles of Scotland and 
of France did not fall a whit below those of England in their 
show and parade. The barons and the knights were habited 
in robes of divers colors ; sometimes they appeared in green, 
sometimes In blue, then again in grey, and afterwards in 
scarlet, varying the colors according to their fancies, or the 
wills of the ladies to whom they had dedicated their amor- 
ous vows. Their breasts were adorned with Jlbula^ or 
broaches of gold ; and their shoulders with precious stones 
of great magnitude, such as emeralds, sapphires, jacinth^ 
pearls, rubies, and other rich ornaments. The ladies who 
attended had rings of gold, set with topaz stones and dia- 
monds, upon their fingers ; their heads were adorned with 
elegant crests or garlands ; and their whimples were com- 
posed of the richest stuffs, embroidered with pure gold, and 
embellished with the rarest jewellery." 

Such wcr« the gala dresses of our old-fashioned ancestors. 
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Will our new costumes vie with them ? I think you will a- 
gree mtli me, that, splendid as was the fete we enjoyed to- 
gether at the palace of our graceful Prince Regent, its mag- 
nificence could not be compared to this given by the king of 
Scots. In short, while our male nobility habit themselves, 
even on gala days, in the plain unadorned fashion of the pres- 
ent times, no assembly could look but half furnished. The 
ladies may glitter in all that can decorate and dazzle, but the 
gentlemen must ever remain but dull parts of the show. I 
am no advocate for foppery, but I think essential to tlic main- 
tenance of a due difference between stations, that a noble- 
man should not be dressed like his butler ; and more mag- 
nificent clothing would proniote industry, and be beneficial 
to trade. 

In my next I shall enter into details from the archives of 
the tailors, mantua-makers, and milliners of the departed 
brilliant days of the Norman race ; and meanwhile, when 
seated at your toilette, let its graceful duties remind you of 
the zeal and obedience of your Paris. 



FOR THE POLTAStHOS. 

THE FREEBOOTER. 

Uae of History. 

Man is a mere riddle to himself, till he enquires into the 
hearts and actions of others ; it is in this mirror only, that ^le 
can perceive his own resemblance ; here he learns to be 
shocked at deformity, and to be pleased with what is amiable ; 
and thence he proceeds to dress his mind with every virtue. 

We may better trust our ship to a school-taught pilot, than 
depend on tlie v^isdom or goodness of the head or heart, that 
has barely conversed with abstracted or philosophical maxims. 

Chinese Shofi-bUL 
The following is a literal translation of a Chinese shop-bill, 
which enveloped a packet of Indian ink. It -will prove that 
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the art of puffing is as well understood and practised in ChioA^ 
as by any of the most teleforated quacks of any other country. 
« Sinhone*,* 
« Very good ink, very fine ; very old shop ; grandfatlier^ 
Ikther, and self make this ink ; fine and hard, picked out very 
fine and black, before and now sell very good ink, prime cost 
is very dear ; this ink is heavy, so is gold ; no ope can make 
like it : the others that make ink do it for moneys and to cheat; 
I only make it good for a name. Plenty of gentlemen know 
my ink : my family never cheat, always a good name. I 
make ink for the Emperor and all the mandarines round. 
All gentlemen must come to my shop and know my name. 

Uhowanchx Locks;. 

Omniscience ignorunt, 

A clerg3rman was catechising a little boy, in a familiar way^ 
when this curious dialogue took place. 

Q. Do you know the nature of God ? 

A, I do, sir. 

Q. What is it? 

A, God is omnipotent and omniscient 

Q. Can God do every thing ? 

A. He can, sir. 

0. Does God know every thing ? 

A, He does, sir. 

Q. Does he know what we are talking about ? 

A. He does, sir. 

Q. Does he know what you have got in your breeches 
pockef ? 

Jl, lie does not, sir. 

Q, And why does he not i 

A, Because I have got no breeches pocket, sir ! 

A Mkaionary baffled. 
A zealous andrf v^end dissenting clergyman was anxious 
to asceruin the t^j^^^ous principles of the inhabitants of a 
« This 18 tha name ^f thft pbiM wMre t)ie iok i» made. 
VOL. III. 2H 
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f pa}-p)t in thp portherd i)^rt pf Eofplfod. He accordju^glif 
yrs^tic];\ed t^^ ap^rtur^, ^n4 uppn the aacent of one of the dark 
personages fron^ be^lowy after a suitable religious intreduc- 

• f*.rH!.0f. My friend ! vbat do you beKer.e ? 
Coalmm* I bflieve vtot the church believe^ 1 
Frle§f' And wl\at does the church believe I 
Coalv^fm* The church believes whiit I bj&iiiev& ! ! 
Ppe^t. And vh^ dp yo^ both believe ? 
Coa^i?;?. ISyebpth believe the aame thing 1 ! I 

4 (poun9cilQr of ^ecfisUy. 

The late Br. De la Cour» of Cork, having oBCeixcadiiOB to* 
reprove a counsellor rather unlearned in the law— told him 
he was a counsellor of Necessity. << Necessity I" exclaimed 
Ae brieHess* barrister, <♦ how «o ?" <* Because,^'' replied tiie 
doctor, " Necessity has no law/^ 

InBcrifition on a Blackamith, 

Here cool the ashes of Mulcibbh Gniif, 

(Late of this Parish,) 

Be was bom in Seaooal-lane, afid bred at Hjeimmersniith : 

From hil youth upwards he was muchoddicte^ to vice^, 

and was ofttn guilty of forgery. 

Having some talenu for irony, 

* he thereby produced many heats in his nei^hbprhofid) 

which he usually increased 

by blowing up the coals. 

This rendered him so unpopular, that when he 1^00 i^ 

. iiecessary 

to adopt cooling measures, 

his conduct was generally accompanied by a hiss I 

Though he sometifnes proved a ^arm Mead^ 

he mjade it a constant practice 

to strike while the iron was^ -hot, 

regardfcBs of the mjury that he Hit^X thereby 

dQfloodi»:ir "* 
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and wtittil he had any of tflatUr rtomcnf ott the aovH, 

he seldoni failed to turn it to his own advantdg^e. 

AiKiong the mittifl^^lefi^ instances that mi^t be ^rwa 

of ihti crueltf of his disposition, 

k i^ed i!m\f be mentioned, that He was a meani of hangii^^ 

tnaby ^fth^ innocent tonily of the Be8s« 

Up6n tn idie pietetiQt of Keeping 

tJiem frt)ih jatigJing $ 

ikiAr UiMi hid liutr n&ny heaHU oif stetr Uki^ the htt^^t tmnmB^ 

mdrefy (as lie declared) 

to softtrt'the'bbduracy 6f tliei^ tetn^|; 

At itHixh] affi^ ^^flfHing « Itog life 

Wtbt w iiiiftf ia b ft Of these black aetl<^rii^ 

his fire bein^;^xhausted, 

and liiK befkws \lrom okit 

hefilbdctfr . ' 

to that place vAieft 6ttfy ihi ffcfvktxNteal of hiii ©wn ^rgi6 

ibtndb^dkcfesaf^^; 

dedarihg iJrftti tilk ikst ^«», 
Tiiat inan was bbiti to trbublel 
as the sparks fly upwar,i „ ^ , 

The Chinese are said tiir ^difih* tlife bBaWy 6i^#flth^m<« 
than composition ; so tKat an^ fehglisiimaii^ witfe i 'l^inesf 
taste would prefer a poem olf IPdrnklns pr1£*ang£ord, to one of 
Pope or Pryden. And'is not this taste growing on |i%? Not 
only mu^t our paper be woven and hot pw^ised^ but^oiuf types 
npiust be reformed. Not ^ ftgni^ wtaat T«ise ha' faotd^above 
his fellows, or sink his tail beltfw tlieWr «6J ttiWtit^irtiS^cult 
to distinguish a 6 or a ^ ftthfi'S'AM^Wi^ Mtlli^Df the 
cramped form of the rest. This a real grievance ; but print- 
ers quietly submit to the whims md cK|rrices of type-founders, 
if they be not their guides ; and readers cannot help them- 
selves. The tally has lately given way to his dwarfish broths 
er ; and I presume h is diVly on the account of the number of 
the other letters of greater le*fgth thftti ^heir fcllow&, for it is 
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the case with twelve out of the twenty five, that these mnova- 
tors have been intimidated. Ere long, no doubt, some bolder 
. Procrustean tyrant wiU arise, and lop them all to his su^idard. 
When that has been done, beware, ye Capital^ ! beware, too, 
3re SAop^ and Spaces ! no doubt the beautiful uniformity ojT 
the infancy of writing will revive in print, and letter will suc- 
ceed letter, equal in height, and brea4th, and distance, more 
regular than a line of soldiers at a royal review, dressed by 
the completeat Martineiit of an a^juts^t, \^J^o resets aa suc^ 
skill his hopes of heading, like som^ of his predecessors^ 
another South American army. In that second golden age 
of letters, it will again become a mark of distinction to be able, 
to readf— not ancienjt or foreign langui^f srr^t mif own. 

The Art, qf ^*Hnting'^ 

Hail, mystic art \ which men like angelt taught 
To tpcak to eyes, smd paint embodied thought t 
The deaf and dumb, blest skill, reliev'd by thee, 
We make one sei^se perform the task of three. 
We see, we hear, we touch, the head and heart. 
And take or give what each but yields in part^; 
With the hard taws of distance we dispense, 
And, without sound, apart, commune in sense ; 
View, though ^sjtm&i'd,' nay, rate thi»«tfCiil|f bail, 
y ..i^d'tr;iyel o'er the wide. e;|t^nded ALU 

X>ead letters thus withlivii^ notion fraught, 
Prove to the sc^ul the telescope of thoughts 
'. To mortal life immortal honour give ; 
^ And bid all deeds and titles last and live 

In scanty yie-.^tetnity we taste, 
r l?tew the first 409, ttid inform the last. r 

i^ts, history^ laws, we pl^rch^r with a laok» 
And kefip^ like fjiti, all nature in a bw*, 

Tkt Toofh-acMe. 
A man there was, who fortune's blessings quaffNcI; 

And sure had known no reason to complain. 
Had not dame Nature, as she view'd the draught, 

JAa^ hk poor, te^ too sensible of pain. 
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SoflMdmes it wouUI the^ form of grandeur take, 

Swelling his cheeks to a majestic size | 
And oft it would assume a meaner make, 

And, like a bruiser, dose up both bit eyes. 

In short, in every sliape that tooth-ache owns. 

He, luckless, felt, and knew it still the same ; 
And midst a useless burst of speaking groans, ' ^ 

Had tried all the receipts that art could name-r 
Had stew'd his chap# in vinegar and ginger. 

With mustard bl^ster'd them, the pain to check. 
And, when provdkM by too severe a twinger. 

Had at* red-hot wW mmips by the peck. 

'Qalen had caH*d — and Escnlaphis too. 

Had tried fait mental and fab inan«al force ; 
But nought avail'd that thej fipnld say or do. 

They, broke the teeth, and Ief( the su^erer wors«^ 
To time and patience then was left the cure. 
Whose motions, though but slow, are atw«y9 sttr«. 
One day this man, entirely five from pain. 

Rambling on horseback o^er a neighboring biQ, 

Fancied he beard, in accents wild and shrill, ' ' 
The vpice of anguish iUt across the plain. r 

He thought' h# giMss'4 th^'dnise^-rwitb e^ger haste, . 

He spurr'd his pacer to a ga]lop*s speed f 
And, as o'er fence and wall the sound he trac'd. 

Soon reach'd the place from whence it did prpceed. 

There, as hf stopp"^* a w^tttan he espied, I 

Whose witfsg «d<led «p^e gMenilcl^tfr i 
So sprn^ng from hts ^one, he loudly cried, ^ 

<* For heaven's sake, say, gopd womanj, wh^*s the imtt^r T 
<f My son,** she ipeecb*d, « by a most crufjl fallt 

Has broke his Jegsy-*no comfort can the youth take.** 
" Poh !** said the man, remounting, « h that aUf 

I really thought the fellow had the tooth-ache.** 

System, 

f< What is a system ?'* says a young My to a man of letr 
lets. *« It is,'* replied the scholar, •< a faggot of ideas, well 
arranged and neatly bound together/' 
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Luctan ioformft ni^ tbat to the frequent' coinplaibts made 
•gainst Plutusi the god of riches, that he never came among 
men of probity, he made this reply : << I am blind ; and as 
among men there is a great majority of rogues, is it a wonder 
that I should not be able to find the smaller number V 

FroH'd'cted Loi^e. 
^ I lore you,"-— oft the youth did say ; 

" I love yo%**— oft tib« «aiden s^'d ; 
Thus echoed both from day to day, « 

Till OM wjw*d old^ the eth^p-^^-^tied. 

M/iigram. 
Loihariq^ ravish'd with a smile 

From Chloe, in a public plape, 
Exdlaim'd instiff theatric styks, 

« Nature ne'er formM so fair a fabc;" 
By chance the fool f6^ once wf^ rijg^t*-^ 
/Tm^as merely flaint and cdhdit l^f. 

/, JElomt* 

The pain, whleh iskfelt vfhen we aw? mmsplanted from our 
native soil— .wfavn the litiaig' bmich Is ciitfroiri the parent 
t»ee— is one of the riiost pdignaftt; ¥h{6fiyk€ 1mT0td endure 
through nfe. 'there arie after^gTidb, Which ip^ouhd more 
deeply, which ifeaVc behind them stars riev^r td b^ eflkced, 
which bruise the spirit, and somefimes brcalc t^e hfeart : but 
never do we feel so keenly the want of love, the necessity of 
being loved, and the sense of utter desertion, as when we first 
leave the haven of home, and are, as it were, pushed off upon 
the stream of life. 
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TH£ SEASONS. 

SwivT fly the seasons round ! Scarce had the Sprbg 

DancM on the plain, in virgin garb arrajr'd 

Of tenderest green> and bound with flowerets paid 

Her beauteous broW) or round the welkin flung 

Her first faint purple flush — ^like that sweet hour 

When first the virgin's cheeli the vermeil blush 

Of youth assumeSf and hovering graces play 

Ai^uiid the lovely formr-when Summer camei 

Mature in finished grace ; of darker sttin 

The flowers that gemm'd her crewn ; her ample robe 

Luxuriant floated in the spicy gale. 

She bade the gr^ve ^ deeper die aispme ;«^ 

The full-blowQ rose expand ;-— the juicy com 

Raise high its dark-green blade ;— -with arid hue 

ImbrownM the mead,— -and tinged the ripening tar 

With golden glow, or shade of silky brown. 

Then Autumn mild, with matron*step, advanced 

Slow o'er the bearded plain $ a purple bougfai 

With swelling clusters hung, her l^t hand gracMf 

Her right, the gathered sheaf ; low-drooiuiigi waved 

The ripe and yellow ears ; September's msw 

Sl^ed its soft radiance on her &QB..bomtcbMlEy 

And, while at di^tanpe rose the reaper's scng, 

Loose flow'd her auburn locks, her dark eye smiled. 

But, while I ga«e4fl a melanc)ioly charm 

Over her beauteous features stole f the golden grain, 

The nectar'd branch, she dropp'd i lo ! now she roves, 

A widow'd nioumer, through the stubMe-fieldji, 

And culls a garland sad, with yellow leaves, 

And berries red, h^r thoughtful brow to bind ^ 

Weeping her honor lost, her children sjain : 

And 80<Hi shall Winter, with unsparing hand, 

The last sad relics of her race destroy. 

And reign, the tyrant of the vanquish'd year. 
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LOVERS YOUNG DREAM. 

Br taOMAS MOOME. 

Oh ! the days are gone) when beauty bright 

My heart's chain wove ; 
When my dream of life from mom till night 

Was love, still love ! 
Now hope may bloom 5 
And days may come 

Of milder, calmer beam. 
But there's nothing half so sweet in lUe 

As love's young dream. 
Ok ! there's nothing half so sweet in life 

As love's young dream. 

Tho' the b«rd to purer flame may soar 

When wild youth's past ; 
^^ Tho* he win the wise, who frown'd before,' 
To smile at last," 
He'H never meet 
A ^y so sweet 
In all his noon of fame. 
As Irhen first he sung to woman's ear 
His soul-felt flame. 
And, at every close, she bluah'd to heai* 
The one lov'd name I 

Oh ! that hallow'd form is ne^er forgot 

Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 

On memory's waste ! 
'Twas odor fled \ 

As soon as shed, 

'Twas morning's winged dream I 
'Twas a light that ne'er can shine again j 

On life's dull stream ! 
Oh ! 'twas light that ne'er can shine agaiifi 

On life's dull stream. 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE THIRTEENTH BOOK 
OF HOMER'S ILIAD. 

In Imitation qf Walter Scott. 

From Ida's peak high Jove beheld 
The tumults of the battle field. 

The fortune of the fight ; 
He mark'd, VFhete by the ocean flood, 
Stout jHector with his Trojans stood. 
And mingled in the strife of blood 

Achaia's stalwart might : 
He saw, and tum'd his sun-bright eyes 
Where Thracia's snow-capped mountains risC) 

Above her pastures fair : 
Where Mysians, fear*d in battle-fray, 
With far-fam'd Hippomolgians stray, 
"* A race remote from care ; 

Unstsdned by fraud, unstained by blood, 
The milk of mares their simple food. 
Thither his sight the god inclines. 
Nor turns to view the shifting lines, 

Commix*d in fi ght afar ; 
He deem'd not, he, that heavenly might 
Would swell the band of either fight, 

When he forbade the war. 

Not so the monarch of the deep t 
On Samothracia*s topmost steep 

The great earth-shaker stood, 
Whos^ cloudy summit view'd afar 
The crowded tents, the mingling war, 
The navy dancing on the tide. 
The leaguer'd town, the hills of Ide, 

And all the scene of blood. 

There stood he, and with grief surveyed 
His Greeks, by adverse force outweigh*d, 
He bann'd the thunderer's partial will. 
And ha^ten'd down the craggy hill. 
VOL. m. 29 
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Down the steep mountain-slope he sped) 
The mountain rock'd beneath his tread, 
And trembling wood, and echoing carei 
Sign of immortal presence gave } 
Three strides athwart the plain he teok. 
Three times the pUdn beneath him shook. 

The fourth reachM j&gce's watery strand. 
Where far beneath the green sea foam, 
Was built the monarch's palace home. 
Distinct with golden spire and dome, 

And doomM for aye to stand. 

He enters : to the car he reins 

His brass-hoof M steeds, whose golden manes 

A stream of glory cast 2 
His golden lash he forward bends, 
Arrayed in gold the car asqends. 

And swifter thap the blast, 
Across th' expanse of ocean wide. 

Untouched by wares, it passed i 
The waters of th^ glassy tide, 
Jo3rful before its course divide. 

Nor round the axle press ; 
Around its wheels the dolphins play, 
Attend the chariot on its way, 

And their great lord confess. 

LIFE, 

A CAF&ICIO. 

Life's ref^ete with joy and sorrow. 

Time is ever on the wing, 
Joy to grief may yield to-morrow. 

Thus 'tis mine with truth to sing. 
Life's replete with joy and sorrow. 

Time is ever on the wing, 
Manhood comes and checks youth^s pleasures^ 
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Age infirmity will bring ; 

Thus we find) io ra{»d measureSi 
Time is ever on the wiDg^ 

Joy to grief may yield to-morrow ; 

Cherish joy then while 'tis thine, 
Peaceful moments so you'll borrow, 

But remember ig^hilst they shine, 
Joy to grief may yield to-morrow. 

Thus 'tis mine with truth to sing, 
Pleasure decks life's early morning, 

Age will cares And sorrow bring; 
To each friend a gentle warning, 

Thus 'tis mine with truth to sing. 

FROM THB PORt'FOLlQ. 

SONCi. 
Tune — ^« Hearts of Oak.** 

Ye sons of Columbia, come let us rejoice 
In the bright course of gl^ry our brave tars have ruii^ 
And in one mighty chorus, with one heart and voice, 
Pour the tribute of verse o'er the laurels they've won. 
Hearts of oak are our ships, souls of fire are our meni 

They always are ready, « 

Steady, boys, steady. 
To fight and to conquer again and again. 

Oh ! long on our mountains the forests have stoodf \ 
Through ages of peace, in the shade of neglect ; 
But the fiat of Heaven calls them down to the flood, 
Our shores to defend, and our rights to protect. 

Hearteofoak, Sec. 
And see while the nations of Europe have long, 
^Mid the conflicts of war, rear'd their pillars of fame. 
We can boast of our herpes, irhpse claims are as strong, 
Vyhqse achievements will giyo th^m as deathless a name. 

Hearts of oal(, Sec. 
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See Hull^ Joneaj Decatur and Bainbridge now bum 
Brighter stars in our land than vain Britons can claims 
For while they beat the world, we beat them in our turn, 
And thus prostrate at once their proud ^t/Zar* of fame. 

Hcar^ofoak, &c* 
Behold too brave Lafurence^ whose splendid career, 
Gives another bright star to the sky of our fame, 
Though removed from this world, his example shall rear, 
Future heroes in war, " by the fame of his name.^ 

Hearts of oak, &c. 
And see too, young Burroughs^ the seaman's delight. 
Bears anotheryair sprig pluck'd from Victory's brow, 
Tho' 'twas bought by his life-blood that stream'd in the 5ght> 
•^ifs 'gainst honor is naught, as our brave tars well know. 

Hearts of oak, &c. 
But hark ! while we sing, hear the trumpet of fame. 
With the glad notes of triumph, again our ears greet, 
'Tis for Perry it swells, ever glorious name. 
To whose matchless arm, struck a whole British Jlett. 

Hearts of oak. Sec. 
We've yet thousands besides of young sons of the wave, 
Who but wait for the call of their country to fly. 
And to enter the lists, with the first of the brave. 
Who their honour msult, or their prowess defy. 

Hearts of oak, Sec. 
Then ye sons of Columbia, come let us rejoice. 
In the bright course of glory our country can boast, 
And in one mighty chorus, with one heart and voice, 
While we drink to our tars, let this still be our toast ^ 
Hearts of oak are our ships, sons of fire are our men, 
They always are ready. 
Steady, boys, steady. 
For their •ountry to fight, and to conquer again* 

SONG. 

Tune—" Rule Britannia.'** 
When Freedom's star its last bright gleam 
O'er Europe's waste had shot in vain, 
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Colombia caught the expiiing beamy 
And bore it o'er the western main. 

Rule Columbia, Columbia ever free, 
Heaven bom child of Liberty. 
Then rose a world, by Heaven's decree, 
Which countless year^ unblest had lain. 
But now the destin'd sphere to be 
Of Freedom's pure and sacred reign. 

Rule Columbia, &c. 
Then ere, Columbia, thou hadst shar'd, 
Of empire's car, the trembling rein, 
Thy young, but dauntless soul declar'd, 
War's storms but threaten thee in vain. 

Rule Columbia, Sec, 
And when, ere long, with slepdame pride, 
Britannia mark'd thy opening reign. 
Thy heaven shielded breast defied, 
The tempest shock of war again. 

Rule Columbia, Sec. 

Thy birth, Columbia, sons so brave, 
Thy waters, forests, all proclaim. 
Thy destin'd course is o'er the wave, 
And ocean^ is thy ^^ Jit Id of fame,,** 

Rule Columbia, See- 
Again, behold war's bolts arc huil'd. 
Thy eagle flight to check in vain. 
For still thy infant flag unfurl'd, 
Wkh freedom's charter sweeps the main. 

Rule Columbia, &G, 

And under Heaven it still shall spread 
Its star-gemm'd glories o'er the main, 
While Freedom's sacred beam shall shed 
Its light to bless Columbia's reign. 

Rule Columbia, Columbia ever free, 

Jieaven born child of Llbcny, 
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MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 

Jan. 3. Abaellino— Folty Thieves.(l) 

5. American Captive— Harlequin's Frolic— -Qothera^on. 

7. Love in a Village — Plot and Counterplot. 
10. Doubtful Son — ^Forty Thieves. 
12. Son's of Erin— -Heroes pf the Lake. 
U. Time's a Tell-Tale— Timour the Tartar. 
17. The Feasant Boy(2)— Honest Thieves. 

(1) The IPorfy TbUvet began their annual depreditiont on the 27th 
ult. and pillaged more than tix btmdred doUart from the good nator- 
ed public on their first excursion. We did once cherish a hope that 
this season would be permitted to pass without a rakt from these noctur- 
nal freebooters ; but having received the aaiuti-anrft of Mr. Pennimans 
who has produced some splendid and elegant decorations, we are likely to 
receive their frequent visitations. We shoidd readly dote on the very- 
absence of this dramatic romance : but so long as the theatre is thronged 
with those who appear to go there for no other purpose but to applaud, 
and gormamUte the gross and stale obscenity with which it b so plentifully 
sprinkled, or rather plastered, we cannot reproach the managers for its 
frequent repetition. 

(2) The only piece of novelty produced during the month is the Peof 
ant Boy, a^ muucal drama by W. Dimond, author of die FmmtBmg of tbe 
Forest, and several other popular plays. It is a story of considerable in- 
terest ; and the last act, in which is the trial of the Pottsattt Soy for a sup- 
posed attempt to murder his benefactor, is uncommonly well managed 
to produce strong and pathetic effect. 

The style of Mr. Dimond's plays in general is a sort of sing-song prose, 
characterised by the most nonsensical bombast and a '^ most plentiful lack 
of wit ;** we were therefore much astonished to find in the Peataat Soy, 
the following dialogue, which is so unlike the rest, that we think he must 
have been indebted to a friend, or guilty oi petty larceny in procuring it. 

Hyppolito. Olympia ! 1 venture into your presence unbidden ; tell me 
if I intrude ? 

Olympian dh 1 no, no ! a fine gentleman in the country is !ike a hot 
bouse rose at Christmas, less, deserving, perhaps, than the natural flower, 
but always welcome, on account of its rarity, and the expence of iu pro- 
duction. — ^Do 3rou come here to study ? of what v\rork are you in quest ? 

Hyp, The fairest of the Creator's.' 

Olym Some eastern tale, I presume ; for you speak in allegory. 

Hyp, Yet I mean in earnest. I would read— wpar<7». 
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19. How to Die for Love— Forty Thieves—The Romp. 

21. Peasant Boy— JLa Perouse. 

34. John Bull— Valentine and Orson. 

S6. Who wants a Guinea ? — Cinderella. 

3 8. Peasant Boy— Forty Thieves. 

Olym. Ah 1 Vm afraid yoo. will find that a work full of errors ; andy 
' without a copious glossary, very difficult to' be understood. 

Hy^. Yet it presenu a title page so prepossessing, that I am encouraged 
to proceed * 

Ofym Be warned in time I woman is a language of itself ; its charac- 
ters are more obscure than hieroglyphics, and many a master of arts has 
been puzzled to decypher the text. 

Hyp All languages have their grammars, and 1 can be a peneverilng 
scholar. 

Oiym. Aye ! but this differs from all other grammars in its very first 
principle In school taught languages, the parts of speech are confined 
to eight, but in woman's tongue the number exceeds all limit. 

Hyp My spirit has the true touch of knight errantry, and difficulty 
only inflames its zeaL Lady, deign but you to become my intcructer, 
and I shall be found a pupil of enterprize. [Tahs her bantL 

Olym, Lttd, lod I would the man learn a language as jugglers interpret 
fate, by dint ot palmistry T in pity*s name, q>are my hand t 

Hyp. When you commence my lesson ; tiU then I detain it as a lawful 
prize 

Olym, 1 protest against the capture, and denounce you for a pirate. 

Hyp, Nay, thus thien I produce my Utters •f marfue,-^ &c [Ktssimi bet* 



MONTHLY MISCMLLAJSTT, 

•T LITS&ART INTSLLIGBNCE, BEMARKABLB IlfCID£NT8| 
J OBITUARY NOTICES, &C. &C. 

]^R0P06ALs have been issued by a Committee of the Senior 
class of Yale College, for publishing a literary paper, to be 
called the ATHBMiEVM. It is to appear on the Saturday of 
every second week, and to contain eight pages in an octavo 
form. 

M. Lord, Boston, has just published (first American edi** 
tion) A Mother*^ Advice to her Son and Daughter : by the 
Marchioness de Lambert, A collection of elegant and useful 
apothegms, worthy of the perusal of the old and young. 

R. P. and C. Williams, have just published, The Defence 
and Justification of the late illustrious Gen. Moreau, before 
the French Tribunal ; by his counsels, Messrs. Bcmnet, Bei^ 
iart, and Perignon, judiciary counsellors* Translated from 
the French, by Samuel Mackay, A. M« professor of the 
French Lfinguage* 
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DEATHS 

IN THE UNITED STATES, 

Louisiana. — In New Orleans, William Donaldson, Esq. 
formerly president of the Louisiana bank. 

Virginia. — In Alexandria, George Gilpin, Esq. Post- 
master, 72. V 

Maryland. — In Baltimore, William Barclay, merchant; 
Mr. John ^nowlion, 36, formerly of Worcester, Muss. 

Qhio — In Marietta, David Everett, Esq. formerly of Bos- 
ton. He had been the editor of several political and literary- 
papers in Boston and other parts of New-England. 

Pennsylvania. — In Philadelphia, Col. Patten, postmaster 
-^In Carlisle, Gen. William Alexander — In Wrightstown, 
four children, from 7 to ID years old ; two of them were 
daughters of Mr. Isaac Worthington, and the other two a 
daughter and son of Mr Isaac Burroughs. Whilst sliding on 
a mill pond, the ice broke, and they were precipitated into the 
water and drowned. 

Massachusetts. — In Springfield, Capt. Davi4[ Boylston, 
77, a revolutionary officer ; on the 8th inst. Miss Mary Mor- 
ton, 92, and, on the 9th, Miss Margaret Horton, 90. These 
maiden sisters had slept in the same house together, ninety 
YEARS, and the death of the oldest preceded that of the young- 
est but eleven hours. They were buried in one grave— In 
Gloucester, widow Hannah Tucker, 9 1 ; widow Appleton, 75 
— In Acton, Mr. Roger Wheeler 76 — ^In Danvers, widow 
Rachel Howard, 53 — In Dorchester, Mrs. Elizabeth Bird, 
77 — In Bridgewatcr, Jonathan Crane, Esq. 77 — In Barre, 
Capt. William King, 78 — In Brookline, Mrs. Elizabeth Part- 
ridge, 86^-In Marhlehead, Robert Hooper, Esq 72. In Mil- 
ton, Mr. Lewis Babcock, 35— In Roxbury, Mr. Samuel Drew, 
34 ; Capt. John Gould, 42 ; the Hon William Heath, 77 
— In Boston, Deacon David Tilden, 72 ; Capt. Nathaniel 
Heard, 42 ; Mrs. Mary Allen, 38 ; Mra. Lydia, wife of Abiel 
Smith, Esq. 69 ; Mr. John Farris, 32, late gunner of the sloop 
of war Frolic. 

CotrejBipontience* 
TVe are indebted to the last Port^Folio for three original 
7iational songs, to one o/nvhich ive have added ita appropriate 
air. 

jin « Essay on a Fragment of ancient Poetry" was recerv- 
ed too late for inserdofi this month. 

While ive wish success to the firofiosed literary fiafier at 
NeW'Haven, we lament that it will firobahly defirrve the Pch- 
lyanthos of a corresfiondenty whose favors we held in hiifk 
estimation. 
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we am be nnmbeted among tbe writers wiio havegiTeli udor to Tirtue aodoonfidenee t% 



BIOGRAPHY, 
SltArcH, OF 'WILLIAM IJ\tGJLLSf M. D. 

FROFSSSOR OP jiNAfOMT AND SURGBRT iN BRORrii 
UNirSRSIT'r, 



It* is our hapjnnea^ to live in ah age and Country, in wliich 
neither honor nor infamy is hereditary. Erery man, who as^ 
pires to an honorable distinction in society, must be th^ archi- 
teet of his oiv^ reputation. As patriotism, industry, aiid Virtue 
here ennoble their possessor only, without imparting th6ir 
hnt^ to his posterity ; so they entitle him to the respect an<^ 
iNSnera&m of ^6 public, though he boast of no splendid a- 
tthievements of his ancestry, nor display a certificate from the 
]herald*8 office^ of honors that himself never earned or merited* 

There is It pleasure in contemplating the character of ond* 
who has oirercjome the seendiig wafwardness of destby*- 
whoy wten the torrent of adver^ roars, 

<* biiffists it with lusty rinewii 
Stemming it aside with heart of centrovenyt** 

and finally rising above the waves in triumph. Nothing will 
inore effectually call forth the latent energies of the mindf 
Aan attempts to disparage or depress. We perhaps owe our 
national independence to foreign usurpaliofiu 
VOL. in. 30 ^ 
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We shall never be guilty of i^ch a want of civilly to those 
who favor os with their portraits^ as to make anj apology for 
giving the embellishment. Sach an act would not only be in* 
suiting ta tfieniybut an hnpeachment of ourselves. Neveiw 
theless) unce we have been accused^ by some whose reproaches 
confer dignity, of being governed solely by personal friend- 
ship in givbg the p(»rtrait of the amiable and distinguished 
divine, which accompanied our number for December, and 
siay possibly be agun assailed from similar sources, we 
jsake use of the present occasion to say, |hat in selecting our 
portraits we seek only for an interesting variety ; and we 
hope and trust, that, to the majority of our readers^ the selec* 
ticm has been agreeable. As editors we profess no creed, nor 
identify ourselves with any sect or partyi in religion or poli- 
tikrs ; we wear not the " red rose" or the « white j** nor enlist 
under the ^^ factions of York" or « Lancaster.** 
Trot TyriuMitte mihi nullo discrimine agetur. 

William Ingalls, M. D. was born in the town of New- 

buryport. Of his ancestry we know nothing, except that 

Ills father was a respectable farmier in that place. Having 

made ho enquiries respecting his early life, we can say 

little / of that, but that for some time he was employed as 

^ schoolmaster in his native town. We find from the 

Catalogue of Harvard college, that he received the cua^ 

tomary honoi*s of that seminaiy in 1790; and the degree 

of bachelor in medicine in 1794. For the ability with which 

he acquitted liimself at hisexaminati(» for a baccalaureate, he 

received the approbation of the late President Wilhurd, as 

well as that of the medical professors, in very flattering 

terms. The degree of doctor in medicine. was conferred ia 

IdOl ; on which occasion he delivered in Latin^ a dissertation 

JDe MaccMti Bursaii. 

An amUuon to appear in the first rank of the profession he 
had adopted led him to Boston, as tlie place where such dis- 
tinction would be most valuable when attained ; and, with 
very slender finances, and no other patronage than what the 
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poUic &re willing to bestow on industrious candidfttes for its 
fiivor» he detennbied on it as ja pemument residence. His pro* 
gressin anatomical science has been rapidy and his repuUlioii 
as a minute and correct anatomist, we believe is undoubted* 

During the autumn of 1810, he delivered at Brown Uni- 
versity, a Course of Lectures, and in the year following was 
appointed to the professorship of Anatomy and Surgery, in 
that seminary. 

. As a prapf of the high estimation which is attached to tlM 
character of Dr. IngaUs as a pralessor, we pubUsh the follow* 
mg complimentary letter, which was sent him from the gen* 
Ueman who attended hb last course of leetures in firown Uai- 
verstty, pubtiahed m one of th(B Providence papers. 

<< Respected 8xr, 
' <^ As your lecuireson Anatomy and Surgery, in Brown Uni- 
ver^ity, have closed for the present seasdn, the physiciansf 
students in medicine, and young gentlemen from the college^ 
who have attended this medical school, do now, through their 
committee, beg leave to address you upon the subject 

** We are fully sensible, Sir, that a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy is indispensably necessary to the surgeon and phy- 
sician : and is an accomplishment worth much trouble in th^ 
acquirement, to the scholar and the gentleman. 

<< When we reflect, Sir, upon the many obstacles which re# 
quire much labor and great fatigue in surmounting, in conse- 
quence of your distant residence, we can but admire an indu^ 
try as persevering as is the importance of the object in view. 

<^ Your excellent cabinet of preparations, equal, if not supe- 
rior to any in New-England, and the high merits of the Pro- 
fessor, must establish, upon a solid basis, the chm'acter of this 
medical school. 

<< The number of gentlemen practitioners, and medical sti^ 
dents from abroad, who have attended your anatomical lec- 
tures, is a pleasing commentary upon the great utility and 
growing importance of this infant in^utution. 

^ Your solicitude for our improvement in the important 
science of anatomy calls for our warmest acknowledgements. 
,We shall lon^ remember. Sir, with sentiments of gratitude, 
your many attention9, and eiideavor to, profit by your instruct 
nons. 

"That you may enjoy a long life of uninterrupted health, and 
receive a just reward for your iiighly meritorious labors, i% 
our miost ardent wish. 
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<( Accept) dear Sir, the hi|^ cimsideratlons of oiir esteem 
fi&d respect." 

JOHN M. EDDY, 1 

THOMAS M. BURROWS, ICommittee, 
A«NER PHELPS, J 



LETTER. FROM DAN SPONDEE. 

<* FeUcei auptsB ! moriar nm nubert diilce Mt** 

Seneca* Rbtt, JFr^g^fi^ 

ItO tas EDITOR OF THE POLrANfaoS, 

Sib, 
I AH eyer the humble friend, and uncere admirer oi dm 
fair. I am in love, and Eiii^, Hie g;a^, the beam^ul, the ae<* 
complished If liza, is the mistress of mj he$^. This fonng 
|ad^ b the ornament of every circle in which she condescends 
to move. Like the motions of Venns, her step$ betray the 
disguised goddess ; and when she sings, her celestial voice 
at once proclaims a present divinity. Wit is her vernacular 
language. Her speech is like a tissue of brilliants, whose 
-sparklifigs arq ever varying, whose lustre never ceases to 
please, ^nd yet, when the sigh of sorrow excites the sym* 
pathetic einotifms of her breast, her voice is as soothing as the 
notes of an angel that lull a dying ssdnt to eternal repose ; and 
Its gfatuUry sounds, when a friend is made happy, are cheer- 
ing and rich, as the strains that welcome a beatified sfurit to 
the realms of endless felicity. Her heart is the abode of every 
fioft and generous passioU) love only excepted : I mean ai| 
affectionate attachment to any individual of our sex. 

^ From pride and affectation free, 
AlilLe the nnilet on yoa and mt^ 

And here, dear sir, is the rub. In the full blpom of woman*^ 
hood, perfect, in form, elegant in manners, winning in addresst 
she seems created to kindle fires that she cannot esctinguish, 
and is ever making conquests, without enjoying the extaci^ 
pf triumph. Her ripened beauties te;npt the lover, who is 
Rewarded for his eager desire by despair of possession. Qer 
<f umasted cheek" siill reclines on the solitary pillow \ apd 
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her drc^&ns are such a« m9f be ^ppoted lo bave/< floated in 
light vision round the head" <tf Diana. She indeed once told 
me, that whenever «be happened to be troubled by unquiet 
slumbers, or labored under the frightful visitation of a night 
mare, her persecuting fiend was always clad in male attire. 
She has seen monsters, in coats of flame and helifiets of thun* 
der-cloud, shivering in breeches of Lapland snow, and girded 
with'belts of Behemoth's hide. She has been tormented with 
impertinenu in suits of alj colors. Mad pdcts have'squirted 
ink at her, dashing danceya hav^ crushed her toes, ardent ad- 
mirers have tortured her handsi coKpombi feave made her 
akk with their pouncet «J4ri^ wi ^^ h^^ l»«ep plagued and 
Texed with ten tho^vs^4 WttagWWy iJvUfb n«vfr in petticoats, 
hut always in masculu^e habiliittents. i 

This is, so £eu*, a real character, and I dare si^ the extraor- 
^ary md enchanting Qfiginal will be recognised by many of 
my readers. That I should love her is very natural, that I 
do not die for her, is also very natural. <« Afiany have died^** 
aays.the poet, <* but none of love." If rebuffs and refusals in* 
jliaedmortal wounds, poor Dan wouldhavebeen underthe sod 
l<mg ago. But thanks to the i^tars ! << Word^ are but wiod>" 
and there is nothing really if or^ ds^n^erous in the monosyllable 
no, than in the monosyllable yes. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
term implying compliance, has in multitudes of cases caused 
the poor mistaken husband to cur^ the hoi^r of his birth. 
1^0, is like a pill, bitter in the ifio^th, but wholesome in its 
^ i)peratbn. I speak frpm experience^ bavJ9g taken many 
such pills in the course pf my perigrinatio^ia. 

Having thus informed jrou of my being in existence, I shall 
dose my correspondence- for (he presei^t. As you love to 
treat your readers \^iih poetry, by way of aqsUting^you a little, 
I send you my lapt love song. It was returned to n>e with my 
relentless fair Eliza's^ letter of absolute refusal. However, I 
hope X shall long survive this JiUty and have no objection to 
taking a similar one, once 2\, year, during the next seventy 

f Qjirs of my life. 

Your*s sincerely, 

Dan Spondee. 
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Eiiza, frown, in pity, frown, 
Thj smiles delieious poison prove ;— 

RetoWd no lover's wish to crown, 
AUs t why tempt to hopeless love ? 

Such various beanties are combin'd. 
To deck thy peerless foite and face, 

So |Mire, so elegant thy mindy 
Thy polish'd wit, and matchless gracey*-«. 

We doubt the witness of our eyes. 

And fiz'd in transport and amaze, 
As on tome vision of the sides 

Array'd in lucid vesture, gase. 
Not Zephyr's aura half so light, 

OHdes thro' the balmy morning air, 
Nor tylphs, in gossamer bedight. 

Are half so gentle, half so fair* 
Alas ! no landed beauties lure. 

No airy {rfiantbm mocks the view. 
No skill the wounded heart can cure, 

Love proves the brilliant wonder true*. 
O nymph, whose bright, resistless charms^ 

Are potent as the electric fire. 
What god s^all press thee in his arms. 

And passion's mutual gl^w inspire ! 
Yet check the wish that soars sublime, 

And make some favor'd mortal blest, 
Ere the rude breadi of hoary time. 

Chills nature's ardor in thy breast ! 
The mossy couch, the rosy bower. 

To rapture's genial thrill invite ; 
O siese, dear maid, Uie fleeting hour. 

In youth's warm season of delight ! 
On yon parterre that flower bdiold. 

Its bosom shines with morning's dew. 
Its leaves their fragrant stores unfold, 

And gaily court Eliza's view ; 
Alas ! the worm's unsparing tooth. 

Has pierc'd iu stem— how soon it fad«s \ 
Gone is the blpoming pride of youth, 
It dies IB evening's lurid shades ! 
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But, if to Vb9Ta*8 virgin fwsy. 

Or cloUter'd tceiiet thy thoughts inclines 
In inty frown each hope away, 

That kindlH at a nliile of thine. 
Oh I cease to jmile, and cease to kill, 

J^rom flattering errors set us free s 
Or, on condition, smile at will, 

Bttt be each smile alone for me. 



LOVE ANP MARRIAGE. 

LOVE. 

Ws are til apt to overrate the strength and duraUUty of 
the attachment we excite. The truth is, that in a vigoroiui 
well governed, and actively ennployed mind, love rarely be- 
comes that resistless tyrant which vanity and romances repre- 
sent him. His empire is divided by the love of fame, or the 
desire of usefulness, the eagerness of research, or the triumph 
' of discovery. But even solitude, idleness, and imagination 
cannot long support his dominion without the assistance of 

HOPS. 

HAREIAOS. 

It is of the utmost consequence to the felicity of wedded 
life, that a just and temperate estimate be formed of the char- 
acter of the person to whose temper we must accommodate 
ourselves ; whose caprices we must endure ; whose failings 
we must pard<m, whether the discord burst upcHi us in thun- 
der, or steal on amid harmonies which render it impercepti-' 
ble, perhaps half pleasing. Smalt chance is there, that pas-' 
alon should view with the calm extenuating tft of reason, the 
faults which it suddenly detects in the god of its idolatry. The 
once fervent votary of the idol, finding it unworthy of his wor- 
ship, neglects the useful purposes to which he might ajpplf 
the gold that it contains. 
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SELECT SEJ^TEJ^CE^. 

Those, who are furious when they dare, or when the pro- 
Tocation h sufRcient to raise their courage, sometimes chide 
with impotent perseverance where they are awed from the . 
full expression of their fury : as the sea, which the lightest 
breeze dashes in billows over the sand-bank, frets in puny 
ripples against the rock that frowns over it. 

Ok a death-bed, guilt appears the only real misery : lesser 
evils are lost amidst its horrors, Uke shadows in the midnight 
gloom. 

There are some degrees of sdfrow, which increase in a- 
ctltdbeis, at least, which augment ifi vehemeti^ of «xpre«si^ 
by the pet^^oti of baviffg ttdited itympaibf » Wtak fires- 
gatli^ strength^rom radiation. 

Tber£ is no time in the life ot tnan so tedious, a^ that 
wblch passes between the resolutidh td repair a' lerbng, itid* 
the opportunity to make the reparation. 

It is very hard that the end of benevidence is toHie spoken 
ill of; but it is often the way of the world. And what can 
better warn us, that the earth was never meant for our rest- 
ing place ? The raven wings his way through it triumpham: 
the dove finds no rest for the sole of her foot, and turns to the 
•rk from whence she came. 

It is good order, and not an attention to little tWng% wUck 
produces ^^^t profit?. Pliny, in giying up a l^Mid for a con-, 
siderable sum, #aid tQ his friend ; " I have Iktle wealthy ^nd 
I am obliged to ^pter into great expenses : but I bare madb 
afundofmyfrpga%; and it k thenee that I drtofii?Ae 
B^rviceof my frieodai.'' , 

If we know h&w to enjoy eur own conditSon, ^iretlidl nd- 
Aw be amlMitious nor envious ; aH within wiU be at peaoe ; 
but we do not live enough in the presettfr^^-eur desires end 
our hopes cany us unceasingly toward the future* 
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LETTERS OJ\r MYTHOLOGY. 

TRAVSLATED from the FRENCH OF C. A. DSMOUSTISR. 

» LETTER XXXL 
FR^qtJEKTLT) my dear Emilia, mudt observation have 
taught you to doubt the fidelity of husbands : a thousand timeii 
xhust yoti have heard it said, that to the disgrace of society» 
k faithful husband is cited as a prodigy only to be equalled by 
a discreet wife. The assertion appears strong, yet it is nev* 
ertbeless true, though not without exceptions in the middling 
ranks of life; I proceed now to give you some idea of the 
fidelity of the higher classes, and for that purpose, will in« 
stance Bacchus. This husband of Ariadne, who was often 
absent upon little tours, having been particularly well received 
by Icarus^ remained with him some time ; his sojourn wa< 
made less with the intention of teaching his host bow to cul« 
tivate the vine, than with the design of himself cultivating the 
&vor of his daughter Erigone. Erigone was then but fifteeni 
and'her young heart, educated in profound ignorance of the 
world, was as yet acquainted only with virtue. Bacchus of 
course found this a great obstacle to his projects. In vain 
did he employ near her all the cotnmon places of gallantry : 
Erigone seemed neither to listen, nor understand them. At 
length the god, after long study of her impregnable character, 
discovered its weak place. He perceived th4t Erigone loved 
grapes exceedingly, and that she went every evening to the 
Vineyard of her father to eat them clandedtinely. Sure of hifl( 
Victory, he flew to the vineyard of Icarus, plants himself in 
the path by which Erigone comes to it, and takes the form 
of ^ ruby cluster depending from a young vine. Meanwhile 
Erigone arrives ; she catches a glimpse of it through its man- 
tle of foliage^ utters an exclamation of delight, and plucks it^ 
Scarcely had she eaten the first grape before mi inconceiva-^ 
ble intoxication spreads through all her senses: her bosom 
swells and heaves, her eye wapders,her ardent lip eagerly 
seeks the fatal cluster agaki, presses, and devours it— «« Ob 
ye gods 1" she exclaims, "this is your nectar 1 I die of de^ 
VOL, m. 31 
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licious poison l" At these words Bacchus resumes his oiigi- 
nai form. " Compose yourself,** he says, « that poison is mot 
mortal. Love roe, and I will cure you.'*— Erigone then cast- 
ing down her eyes, blushed, sighed, and abandoned her hand 5 
whether for her cure, or her destruction, I will not pretend 
to say. The time of the vintage now arrived : Icarus had 
invited to it all the shepherds of the Athenian territory. At 
the sound of their rustic pipes and artless voices, the-necUr 
flowed from the blushing grapes : to refresh, and re-animate 
them, Icarus presented to them the first flagons of the new- 
ly expressed juice. But unluckily the musicians of those 
times hatl neither the capacity nor the coolness of ours; the 
new wine fermented in their Athenian heads, and killing Ica- 
rus, they cast him into a well. Nosooner was this crime 
committed than the wives of the murderers were seized with a 
transport of furious rage, which nothmg could appease. The 
Oracle was consulted, and it ordered that they should insti- 
tute garties in honor of Icarus, to expiate the guilt of their 
husbands. These fieasts were called the Icarian games. 
They were celebrated by persons balancing themselves upon 
k cord attached to a couj)le of trees. In our days we call it 
a swing. I never look at this exercise without complacently 
recalling the antiquity of its origin. At the moment in whick 
the Prince was assassinated by his guests, he was followed by 
a little bitch, called Mera. This little creature was made fa- 
mous not by the songs, the epistles, the madrigals, which the 
poets addressed to her ; not by the civility of the young priest 
of Jupiter who took her out walking ; not by the sentimental 
discourses which the ladies directed to her in society ; but 
solely by her instinct, arid her fidelity to her master. She 
ran to Erigone, and draggetl her by the robe even to the ve- 
ry well in which the murderers had thrown the body of her 
father. At such a dismal dght, Erigone hanged herself in 
despair ; Mera died of grief, and the gods tnmsported them 
to the heavens. Icarus became there the constellation of 
the Bear ; Erigone the sign of the Virgin i and Mera that of 
the Dog-star. 
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What think you of Bacchus all the vfhilc 1 Do you imag^ 
Sne that he hanged himself to follow Erigone. ^ot at all. 
He took another way ; he went to visit Proserpine, hoping to 
£nd in her Idngdom the shade of her whom he deplore^. 
Proserpine's complexion was rather duaiky, butshe redeemed 
ihat fauk by a thousand charms. Hers was an interesting 
languor, a sweet melancholy, a tender and mysteriousi look. 
Add to this that her palace was surrounded by a perpetuM 
twilight, so that if the heart felt not the surprize of a sudden 
and ardent passion, it yielded by degrees taihe influence of 
that voluptuous sadness from which refined lovers scarcely 
wish to withdraw. Bacchus soon learned this truth by happy 
experience. He meant to sUy with Proseipine for an instant, 
tind he remained ther^ three years. Bacchus at length recoV 
lected his wife, ond returned to her. To quiet her suspic- 
ions he told her, that while making a morning call upon Pros- 
erpine, he had fallen asleep ; that he attributed this drowsi- 
ness either to his own weariness, or to the weight erf the air ; 
that in fine he had slept three years, and hajd waked in th^ 
midst of a circle of nymphs who had foiced him to dance an4 
wished to retain him ; but that he had escaped, and flown tp 
the arms of his dear Ariadne. Ariadne believed hina. With 
'« fickle husband, patience, virtue, gentleness, and tender lanr 
guage, are great points, 4>ut in my o^union, all that is nothing 
without faith. Ariadne was afterwards recompensed for hers, 
by the fidelity of her husband. He loved her as long as &he 
lived, and proved that attachment even to her last breath. 
For between a really fond couple, testimoniei^ of tenderness 
never are out of season. Time may scatter snow over the 
tiead, but what canjreezc the heart which yirtupus Jove has 
once taught to glow .? — Adieu my Emilia. 

LETTER ?:XX1]L 

TJic recitals of the triumphs and the amours of Bacchus* 
had >indled the spirit of conquest amongst the Goddesses 
tmd the nuptial banquet of Thetis and Peleua became a field 
«»f |;)S^tle, the ground of which was disputed by their addrp$? 
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fttid their charms. Victory was balanced between Juno, 
^Minerva, and VenuS} when all at once. Discord, who bad been 
excluded) appeared, burning to revenge the affront ; her efs 
was on fire, her mouth foaming, her brows encircled with «er* 
pents ; «he came in a thick cloud, and with a m^gnapt amil^ 
threw upon the table a golden apple bearing this fatal inscrip* 
lion, ** To the fairest.*'— •rl^0^s(^9>*<^ ^^^ ^sid, to tb^ most pn|p 
dent, to th^ most tender, to her who without pretending to i( 
has pie most sense and spirit, to the chastest wife, to the moeit 
worthy mother, to die most faithful mi^tres^f-rithe ippl^ 
would have been quietly shared amongst the icandi^^^ \ ^Rt 
the motto was, ^ To the fairest,*^ and lUon was burp^, 

Juno, Venus, and Pallas, each demiinded the apple 9>^cJlji|r 
fively, and required an impartial pdge. Mercury proposftd 
to them a young shepherd near Bergamu^, This $}^iepb^i^d 
was the beautiful Paris, son of Priam, king of Ilion. H^cji- 
ba, the wife of this )cing, when yet big with the pl41d, df^^P^ 
that she was brought to bed of a torch, which }|et fic^ to ikP 
whole of Asia. The Oraclp being consulted, rep^ei}, tfif^ 
the Queen would give birth to a spn who woujid ^m^ ikp 
destruction of his father's empire. Alarmed with this prer 
diction, Priam charged Archelaus, one of his officers, to d^ 
atroy the infant immediately after its birtb* Even Hecybi^ 
subscribed to the necessity of such a comn^and ; but ^ecuba 
was not then a mother. At the sight of her new bom h9k^ 
ambition was sacrificed, and nature resumed her riglus* To 
bend Archelaus, 9he employed those maternal JkM^3, and 
those subduing tears which alone can floyir from the ej^mdt 
mother. Those tears triumphed over Archelaus ; the sword 
fcU from his hand, and the life of the child was granted to 
the prayers of tenderness. Nevertheless, fearipg to saciifiQe 
his duty to humanity, Archelaus carried the child to Mount 
Ida, and left him exposed in a lonely place. Happy, bappy 
infant ! Though feeble, alone, defenceless, proscribed from 
thy cradle, but ignorant of thy destby, in the arms of inne- 
eence thou couldst smiling await death ! It was in this situa-r 
tionthat tlie ^shepherds of Mount Ida found him. His exr 
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ireijue beauty, his desolate state, the superb ornaments with 
which he was covered, all conspired to render him intcres^^ 
Ing^. They adopted him, aii'd took care of his edncation. 
The most venerable of these shepherds, who loved him with 
H tender friendship, often felicitated him upon the fortunate 
destiny, which fiar from th0 dangers of grandeur and of opu* 
lence bad led his infancy to the sylvan asylum of peace an'd^ 
virtue. Sometimes the old man would take him upon his 
knee, and pressing him between his trembling arms, would 
thua address him.--^ My son ! you enter into life by a road 
strewed with flowers. Even till now you have never shed a 
single tear : no person has abridged your innocent pleasures ; 
and you have not yet felt that delig}itful frenay which tyran- 
nises over so many hearts : you aspire not to honors ; you 
fear not c^d age. Oh, my son ! You enter a path strewed 
with* flowers. I would not trouble the tranquillity of your 
tender years, but alas, you must learn betimes to dread the 
pcttsrapof Love. My son, I can foresee the day in which that 
cruel child will seduce your heart by his syren tongue. Ycu 
will befieve that happiness awaits you in the delicious retreat 
to which he invites, and you will find but the most painful 
slavery. Fly, fly then ; that is true courage. Feeble and 
timid bird, avoid that vulture, or look to perish in his grasp ! 
Amiable child, whose eyes shilie with the Hght of peace and 
innocence, may you never seek more vivid enjoyments than 
what your childhood has bestowed ; be poor, be virtuous ; 
bind UQt yours€lf to the car of opulence ; go not to dwcfll fai 
sumptuous^ palaces ; preserve yourself from bowing under 
the haughty looks of a proud protector ; tremble to penetrate 
tthe dark paths ^ which Intrigue silently walks; remorse 
alone is the reward of the most fortunate e^iines. When 
time shall have furrowed that brow now dressed in the flow- 
ers of youth, your heart will «oon be environed by languor 
and sadness ; when man vergps towards decay, he is con- 
demned to pain. Weak in the cradle, weak in old age ; he 
dies, my son, as he is bom. Nourish friendship ; succor 
distress ; attach to yourself by tenderness, the child whom 
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Heaven may have given to your affection. That support 
will become one day the solace of your feebleness, and will 
make you taste a renewal of delight, when time shall 
have furrowed that brow now decorated by the flowers of 
youth." 

Spon did the young Paris become the most celebrated and 
the most beautiful of the shepherds. Nature recompensed 
him for the empire of which Fortune had deprived him. He 
reigned over the meadows, over the flowers of the fields, over 
the herbage, the flocks, and the hearts of the mountain nymphsy 
whose sighs found a sweet echo in the sounds of his lyre. 
Amongst them, he first saw the tender Oenone, brilliant with 
the freshness of youth and love ; softly stealing fixnn her gay 
companions, she came at the decline of day to share the bed 
and throne of Paris ; for the mossy turf was by turns his 
throne and his bed. In truth, Paris lived happily ; but to 
continue, happiness should remain concealed from others. 

The celebrity of the shepherd made the misery of himself 
and of his wife. He appeared at the public games which 
Priam celebrated in Troy, and his beauty attracted every 
eye. Hector, the eldest son of the king, after having van- 
quished all his opponents, was vanquished by his unknown 
brother. This triumph interested the whole court : the king 
himself interrogated the conqueror, and recognized him for 
his son. Then began the Ibruine and fini$^d the happiness 
of Paris. Oenone was the fii^t to perceive it. . Pomp, eti- 
quette, and cdd inconstancy, soon banished love from their 
nuptial bed ; and the poor nymph learned by sad experience 
what it it to have a husband at court. Paris, by unanimous 
consent was declared the fashion^ by the committee of Trojan 
coquettes* The beauties quarrelled for him, and possessed 
him by turns. Thus, without peace, as without enjoymentf 
Paris was hurried away in the whirlwind of female vanity. 
Kevcrthelcss a secret sentiment brought him back to his 
faithful Oenone. In spite of himself he rendchsd justice to 
her merit, saying, with an unaffected smile ^— «* She ha» 
mUid, she has heart ; nature has endowed her soul with ^\\ 
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the virtues ; upon my honor she is a treasure ; but — she is 
my wife." 

The reputation of Paris naturally extended with his con- 
quests ; YfG united himself in friendship with the god Mercii-^ 
ry, who b^canoe his counsellor and his agents and who finished 
by proposing, him to the celestial court as judge of 'the dis- 
pute between the three goddesses. Such was the rapid road • 
that led Paris to distinction. But alas I that distinction had 
sad consequences, since it caused his death and the rym of 
his country. 

Allow me to postpone the history till to morrow ; I will 
then oVer you my hand to lead you to Mount Ida ; till then 
-^keep the apple !— 'Adieu. 



FOJi tEM POtrAJHtaOS, 

CRITIC jiL ESSAY. 
on a fragment of ancient pobtrr, 

Mr. Editor, 
If the general plan of the Polyanthos will justify the inser* 
tion of the following Essay, it is at your senrice. That your 
readers may not think essays of this sort entirely unprece- 
dented, you may inform them that the learned editors of the 
Monthly Anthology^ (a work of which it has been often said, 
that it was intended for acholar* only) once admitted into its 
pages an elaborate critique on the celebrated Ballad, 

« Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat's iirthe fiddle. 
The cow jump*d over the moon,** dec* 

Yours, X. 

^ There was an old woman lived imder th« hill ; 
And, if she's not gone, she lives there stilL" 

It is not extravagant to say, that these lines contain aB 
much true poetry as can be found m the whole " British Al- 
kumy*' and Story's « Power of Solitude^**, united. Whether 
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tbis couplet is the beginning of an Epic poem^ of whick iM 
remainder is unfortunately lost, or whether it is merely a con? 
densation of poetical beauties designee! to confer imnnortaiity 
on tlie author, and show how much we have to regret that ho 
did not further exercise his genius for the entertainment and 
instruction of his species, is a question on which the critics 
are almost equally divided. There is, indeed, at prewnt a 
•very small majority who hold the former opinion ^ but the 
num^r, ulents and learfiing, of those, who strenuously main- 
tain the latter, preclude the supposition that the question is 
settled. " ^djuc sub judice lu eat:* But though we consid- 
er the question i-especting the origin of this couplet to be auU 
open, yet we shall not presume to offer our <^inion on so im* 
portant and vexed a subject. *- 

u Non nostrum inter vot tantat cotoponcre Utes.* 
Supposing, for the present, that these lines are the intro- 
duction of a poem now lost to the world, w© cannot too much 
regret the fortuitous 'circumstances which have so deeply 
affected the interests of literature- The loss of one half of 
Ovid's Fasti has always been lamented ; and the conftagra- 
tion of the Alexandrian library, and the burning of Lord 
Mansfield's papers, have exciie^^ the scnsibHity of the tender^ 
and stimulated the Muse of the fanciful* How much more^ 
then, should we deplore the loss of the poem whose dear re- 
mains now lie before us. 

« £t tangunt magnas tristia fata Beas : 
Hebilis indignos, Elcgeia, solve capiHoi.'" 

The author of this lost poem must have been intimaiely ac- 
q«ainte4 with the celebrated poets whose fame he doubtless 
would have rivalled, had he been so fortunate as to transmit 
his work to posterity. There is in the lines which have been 
preserved such obvious, yet far from servile, iipitation of the 
beginning of the Qdyssey, the JEneid, and the Coftq^estof 
Canaan, that we can not reffain from pointing out a compari- 
son. One essential difference ought, however, first to be no- 
ticed. The most prominent oharaciers, respectively, in the 
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celeBrated poettis w« hare jost ittemioncd, are itien,— hcroet. 
Our ttuthoi* those a i^ortian— ^ heroine We presume, for the 
fiishi subject iif his celebration. In this he was original, and 
for this we hare still greater reason to lament the loss of the 
Wwk ; for, alas ! how little do we find in these « degenerate 
days,*' that bears the impress of originality ! We are m\^ 
reAdy to proceed to the Cotnpanson : what W6 have just said 
was by Wiy of contrast. 

It will be r<^tolkcted that Hdm«r does not tttimediatdy can 
Uljrases by name, not does Virgil tell us that his hero h call*. 
td iKtieas, hor the American bard at once declate the nam^ 
bf Joshua. These poets mention actions and sufTeiings whicH 
At^ properly and almost exclusively ascribable to their re«t 
afiectite heroes ; but it b from description only that we at 
first learn who th^ ife. Thus Horner-^ 

•« The man for wisdom's Various art renoWn'd, 

Llmg exertit*d U to$t*, O mdse» resound. 

On stormy seas tnwunlberVl toils he bore**-— 
SdVirgil^^ 

" Arms and ttie man I sing, Who tdh*d by fate. 
And haii|^ty Jon6*s tmrdenting h^ite^ 
JBxpeH'd and exil'd kft the Tre§a& shore.** 

96l>wight-^ 

«* The chief, whose arm to Israel's chosen barid 

Gave the fair empire of the promis'd land, v 

Ofdain'd by h^ven to hold the sacred sway. 

Demands my voice, and animates my lay. '* 

How much more poetical ar6 these introductions than if 
Homer had said : ^ O musfe, roheai^e the sufferings of Ulys- 
ses ;•• and Virgil, « I sihg th* history of Aneas, Who was 
persecuted by Juno ;" and Dwight^ <* Joshua demands my 
voice> and animates my lay.'* 

So our author does not bitnUy tell us thStt hU heroine'ri 
name li Tabitha^ but, like other great poets, leaves to hit 
readers to infer from th^ descHption who is the heroine of 
his poem. 

« There Wjis an 6ki woman Hve4 mnd^r the htil.** 
VOL. III. 32 
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Her living under tbe hiU, i% as good a clue te the discdverf 
of her name^ as are the wisdom and shipwrecks of Ulysses te 
,the discovery of his. If any should object that many woiteen 
have lived under bills, we would silence them at once by say^ 
Ing) that many men, and wUe men too, have been cast away 
at sea. 

Our author's manner of introducfa>g his heroine is justifia«» 
ble not only by the highest . exampleisi but also by the most 
obyious principles of human nature. There is a kind of syl- 
logism which logicians call an enthymem^ in wl^ch only <me 
of the premises and the conclusion are expressed. The oth* 
0r premise (as grammarians say when a word neccessary to 
complete the sense is omitted) is << understood.** T)iis sort 
of syllogism, or argument, is the most usual in common dk* 
course. And it has been well observed by Dr. Watts, that 
<< mankind love to have so much compliment paid to their un- 
derstandings, as to suppose that they know the major or minor, 
which is supprei^d and implied, when you pronoimce the 
other premise and the conclusion." This principle is ap]^ 
cable to the case before us. The readers of poetry are no 
less fond of having their understandings complimented than 
other men ; and thevefore are naturally pleased when tbe 
poet supposes them to know from description who is tbe hero 
of the piece, without his calling him by name. If this reaeon 
and ihtst authoritiea were not abundantly sufficient to vindi- 
cate our author's ^plan, we might adduce another example 
fVom among our own countrymen. Barlow ha^ not jcalled 
CoiuUabus by name, but has described Mm as 
« .»— Ithe first who dared to brave 
Tbe unknown dangers, of the western wave." 

We are aware there are instances of poets' giring the name 
of tlieir hero in the very outset. In Pope's translation of the 
Kiftd, Aehilles is the first word in the first line. But it is to 
be noticed that in the original it is thejast word in the first 
line ; and even there it is preceded by a patronymic, (for the 
use of which Gibbon is remarkable, and for which he has been 
well burlesqued in the « lfis>ktr On") as a sprt of stepping' 
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8t<me (if wc n(iay to speak) to tfie main aBd wal name. But 
Homier qfterwarda wrote the Odysseyy^ben he had acquired 
Bdore judgement, and was more rersed in poetical beauties ; 
and there, as we have already observed, he pursued another 
inethod. Phill is Wheatly too, has adopted the manner of the 
Iliad in her account of << Niobe in Distress." But the begin- 
;iing is almost a copy from Homer, or rather from Pope*— 

* Ap(dlo*» wrath, to man the dreadful spring 
Of ills Umumerout, tuncAil goddess, smg.** • 

and can therefore hardly be called an additional authority 
against the art and taste of our author. But allowing Phillis 
to have been entirely original, (for we are disposed to meet 
fairly all the arguments and authorities on the subject) still 
her works have been pronounced, by the author of tiie Notes 
on Virginia, to be " below the dignity of criticism.'* 

We tlterefore feel ourselves authorised to declare, that, in 
the exordium of his poem, our author has conformed to the 
true principles of human nature, and the example of the most 
consecrated standards of excellence. The taste which he 
professed, and which is acquired and improved by the study 
of the best models, and guided by secret and insensible com- 
parison with the allowed patterns of fine wilting is what we 
understand La Bruyere to call << le gout de co'mparaiscHi,'' 
and on which some very ingenious and valuable remarks are 
fcmnd in Stewart's philosophical Essays. 

It is impossijble not tp remark how much qaore elaborate 
and comprehensive is the couplet we are considering, than 
the two £rst lines of Ariosto's << Orlando Furioso/ ' as transr 
lated by Hoole. They are as follows : 

<< Dames, kaights, and arms, and love t the deeds that spring 
From courteous minds, aijid ventwo^s f«ats, I sing.*' 

And yet « it is said Cardinal Hippolito had been heard to de- 
clare that Ariostio was particularly difficult in composiujg^ the 
two first lines of his poem, and that he wrote them many times 
before he could s&atisfy himself.'* Marc Antonio Mureto, a 
most respectable writer of the sixteenth century, alspsays 
that he had reeeired the same account from some of the ^r^t ^ 
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men of hi? d^y^ who had tke best ojq^ortuDky of knowing the 
fact. We shall ^nly add that the name of Orlando does not 
appear iq this introduction* . 

If the couplet of our author be a nere fisincy piecey a << pur* 
pureus pannus," I apprehend we have less reason to regret 
the limited sphere of his poetical powers^ than is generall^p 
supposed. For it has been justly observed of Gray> whose 
exquisite little pieces have led many to express dissatisfac- 
tion that he did not extcpd bis poetical laborsi that bad he 
written much, he probably would not have ^uch excelled. 
And who that has been rapt into extacy with the beauties of 
pur author's only little fragment, would wish to find him thoi 
writer of some meagre sonnet ? 

If in the use of the word fragment j we have unwarily dis* 
covered to which side of the gr^at question above stated, we 
incline, we hope not to be thought presumptuous, as we cer- 
tainly are not tenacious. 

But it is time to point out soxne of the beauties of our au» 
thor, and to answer some objections which ill'^natured critica 
have hastily made* 

** Thwe wu an old woman liv'd under the bitt.** 

This line is certainly picturesque, and raises what Katms calls 
^ the ideal presence." Indeed, if we except the celebrated 
description pf a << wrinkled hag," by Otway, perhaps there ia 
not a more descriptive passage in the whole compass of £i»g*^ 
lish poetry. A more concise description surely eannot be 
fbund. There is but one epithet m this line, and none in tJbe. 
next. This is what we very seldom find, partieiiiarly^ in mod*' 
em poetry, in which adjectives so abound and ottt^umt>er the 
substantives, that ^tf^ are rembded of seven i^pmei^ htytng 
told of one man. The ungle epithet, however, wiMoh b used, 
is extremely forcible, h Q^d**^ 

Petty critics have said that thie Jint iis not grftmnifttioid) 
that there is no relative with which the word ttved may agre^ 
But the slightest knowledge of poetry is sufficient to relate 
this objection^ and to produce examples of simalair ellipsis 
from all the sona of the Muses. For instance ; . 
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^11ietewatafriari>tfiii«oftliltiiian.*' SbdJUfgai^ 

« That joy, tvhich he pursues, he ne'er shall taste, 

That power in whom tkiigiidi ne^ behoUL** Akenade, 

Nor is the place of the old woman's residence so obscure!]^ 
noted as some imagined. The definite article i? prefixed, aft 
if to mark the very spot where she « lived." It is « the hill." 
Now if a man in Judea should say the two mountains^ he 
would instantly be understood to mean Lebanoi:) and Carmel. 
How much more definite is our auttvor. Instead of mention- 
ing two, he confines his heroine's residence to one hiUj, to 
« the hill." In -many places this phrase would be perfectly 
intelligible, and could not be mistaken. For instai)ce> in Bos- 
ton, were it said of a " woman" young or " qW," that she " liv- 
ed" on " the hill," it would be knpwn not not opljr where she 
"lived," but what she was. More is often meant in these 
little expressions than is suspected ; ^nd were the place of 
our author's nativity or residence known, or could we certain- 
ly determine who this " woman" was, we should discover the 
peculiar propriety of tlie description, Much of the ancient 
writings is rendered obscure by the fiux of time, the destmc* 
tion of ancient works, and our ignorance of ancient customs. 
Let us come to the second line, 

** AdcI, if she*8 not gone, she lives there stilL 

In this line i% »howB the great art of the poet. For though it 
has been shrewdly said that it is not a necessary inference 
ffom ^le first, once ^e ^ dd woman^ might not be << gone," 
and yet tie dead, so as not to << live" there ; still our author 
well kftew that the mind or soul is what constitutes the man, 
emd tliat when this i^ « gone" all » gone that u worthy of Uie 
nania (^ mm. And we are persueded that our author, by 
leavii^ this couplet in this form, so epen t6 the squibs of cap* 
tiou9 comiBCDtatora, meant ta tell <ht world his firm belief 
that wome^j as well ite men, have souls $ that their souki are 
their better part, and^ imked aH that ia worthy ef the matat of 
fttoman. Hence with the utmost propfietyroight he say— r. 
« if she's not gone, she lives there still." For ha4 she beeg^ 
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itBdf $he^ ]. e. all that be had just called << woman" in the 
former line) would emphatically have been ^ gone/' 

Others» taore ingeniousi but with less reasouy have suppos- 
ed that the poet meant to inform us that the woman had either 
removed, or had become more, retired than formerly. They 
say that the word '< still," means quietbj^ without noUe an4 
parade / and this, they say, is rendered probable by the poet's 
declaring her to be " o/rf," as old age is the time for retire- 
ment and seclusion. But it must be remarked that the wom- 
an was OLD ivhen the fioet knew that she << lived under the 
mu.^ Her, age therefore, is no argument for this opinion ; 
for an old woman who, while old, had made a dash and be* 
come known to pur author, would be much more likely to 
change her habitation than her habits. 

It has been suggested, rather ill-naturedly, that the old 
woman bad debarred our author from her house, and that thi^ 
couplet is but the exordium of a severe lampoon upon her and 
her daughter. But of this there is no evidence, and but few 
supporters. 

We shall now conclude our remarks in the language of 
Cicero. « Quia nihil ultra habemus, hoc longum dicimus." 



THE MIRROR OF fJSfflOM 

IN A SERiSft OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
AN© TASTE TO A LADY OF qUALITT. 

[^Selected from JUl Bellp ^^Bcmfilee.'] 

Letter X. 
If AviMG d^pjciyed b^ore the eyes of your Ladyship th^ 
various tireas^res of the Anglo-Norman looms, it mi^ be roq* 
uisite to inform you that variety was not less prevalent ia the 
fourteenth century than in that of our own extravagant age. 
So^ great was the excess with which all ranks of persons cod« 
formed ip the various changes of fashion, that the Kings <^ 
England deemed it a case of pdicy to check the caprice and 
expence pf the public, by a direct law against the umversaKtf 
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of coftUjr habits. As a specimen) my dear Urania, of the wis^ 
dom of our forefathers on this subject, I shall present you 
irith the copy of an old parchment which has been several 
iHindred years in the iron chest of my family ; and was orig<- 
inally copied from the statute signed by the hand of Edward 
IV. himself. This act was declared and established in the 
third year of the reign of the above monarch, and is as fol- 
lows :— 

^ No knight, under the estate of a lord, nor his wife, shall 
Wear atoy sort of cloth of gold, nor any kind of corsets, (stom- 
achers) worked with gold, nor any fur of sables, under the 
penalty of twenty marks, to be paid to the ELing. The chil- 
dren of lords are excepted in this prohibition. 

<< No bachelor-knight, nor his wife, shall wear any cloth of 
velvet upon velvet, under the forfeiture of twenty marks to 
the King. The knights of the garter and their wives are 
herein excepted. 

<< No person under the degree of a lord, shall wear any 
cloth of a purple color, under the penalty of ten pounds. 

^ No esquire, nor gentleman under the rank of a knight, 
nor their wives, shall wear any velvet, figured satin, nor any 
counterfeit cloth of silk, nor any wrought corsets, under the 
penalty of ten marks. The sons of lords, with their wives 
and daughters, and esquires for the King's body, with their 
wives, are excepted in this clause. 

^ No esquire nor gentleman, nor any other man or woman, 
under the rank aforesaid, shall wear any damask or satin, un* 
der the penalty of one hundred pence." There is a long ex- 
cepiion, to this clause, including domestic esquiros, sergeants, 
oAcers of the king's household, yeomen of the crowns yeo- 
men of the king's chamber, esquires, and geiMlemen-potsess*' 
lAg the yearly value of one hundred pounds. 

<< Remember that the seneschal (the high steward), cham« 
berlain, treasurer, couptroUer of i the King's household, his 
carver, and knights for bis lady, and their wives, may wear 
fiirs of sables and ermines; and the Mayors of London and 
their ;wives may wear the same array as the bachelor-knight 
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atid their wives ; the AlderpMQ iji4 iU<:c^er of L0iDd#», mrf 
All the mayors and sheriffii ol the cities and conges oC, tl^ 
said realno/and their, wives^ Q»ay (i«6 tbejaaoi^ appa^^el aa ei^ 
quire and geotbrnen haviAg {»Q«(sessioi» to4he annualawioimr 
of forty pouads. ^^ 

<' ^t mat)» iK>t haiiog^ tho jearly value of fu^ pounds 
shall wear any iuf.of noarteasi or of pure grey, or c^ p^rf 
nduevar i nor shall the wife, the s(»h the daughter^, or ^ 
iervant of such a mto t nor shall aay wido% of Iflss possetsioPf 
wear a ginlk > ornamented with gcdd. 01^ withe silver 9 nor uef 
eorset of «lk made out of ifae nsalm ; not asy oiMaoble^ ^1^ 
oeeding the mlxia of tfanse sfalttbigs dMt square im d e«r .th» pan? 
lidty of five marks* • j 

.' ^< No man) imleifs he be pcMsessod^f tlie.|r«uif iftoMM fai 
Ssrty idlings, shall wear fustian-'bustiony or S^stiaN^of >Na|rieii 
Kor atari A, nor cloth in grdn^ nor any fai%, but- of bUbtk d? 
whke h»nbs» under the forfeiture of forty shUiia^i* 1 

^ No yeenan, nor any oiber pwson \3mdmR tko dof^^eaof 
yeoBMBK shall wear in tho apparti f or Ms body i^ ^^9tm^ 
Bor atttfiBng of vRoolf caHon^ or caddis^ in bis deiMet ^ bu4 9i 
}mga% only? ao^ordkig totlio saflsoi irodtfr tke penslt^ ef ebi 
riiiDiBI^ awl eigikt penco. 

«^Makmgbl^ ondierihe rank of d. l(»rdt ea|itir6, or g^Mlc^ 
ataa, oar ai^ otkor peissoo^ slmli weM* aof gown> jacMeti o» 
cloakf that is not long enough, when he stands ii^%)pi^. ^ 
eover bb bips^ eveft to the koee, uni^r4ho penally of ll^i}^ 
^lUliiigii* And if any tailor shaHmdko suchdiert gownay 
jackets^ ck>aks» or doublets, stofftti, or oiberwiso ooalfai^ txl 
tko act) tiio same shaU bo fot^eittd V* 

Tour Lady^p^ wBf perceivo by tfcw two ioat^geing aitial€%i 
Omt our forefMbers of the arkiecraey w«ro so joiloaft of Oir 
advantage of a fine i^pe, tbtft wlm^tboy hmSt li aot umx^^ 
ly, they api^M to the akt itf >tei^m aad ^a^JNff ^ ettpidf . 
the deficiency of nature, and to provvnt the j^ebekm raidfiA 
from iovading tiMr art of addiag^a MmMtip tho^munure^ m a 
pair of btwad idmilderacm a roaliy mosgre fi^ssoi lli«f tome* 
the^iricnoe ^^^hmpc-fiat^ikkt^ into a pdviiege of FA^Mmail^; . 
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«iid woe to the poor caitif who ever presumed to make in it a 
breach 1 That these absolute lord^, but made up men, might 
ijs^j their manu&clured muscles to fair view, you perceive 
they were alone permitted to parade in €hori doublets. An 
Apollo of heaven's own chisseling was made to hide its beau- 
tifiil properties, if it belonged to a Jreoman, under a long tu* 
nic and an ample robe ; while the poor quilted manikin, with 
a coroneted brow was hailed from the tailor's hands, in a close 
doublet and sham skirts, as the very perfection of the human 
fcrm divine \ What strange perversion ! But we will not ex- 
claim ; we will rather congratulate ourselves that a noble- 
man would now be as much ashamed of patching his figure 
as patching his character ; and that see man as you will, in 
this country* you now always see man aa he f«.— ^ut let us 
return to our statute. 

"No servant of husbandry, nor common laborer* norser^ 
vant of an artificer, shall wear in their garments any cloth 
exceeding the price of two shillings the broad yard. Their 
wives shall be restricted to the same ; and they shall not wear 
any coverchief (or shawl) of morevahie than twelvepence the 
square. \ It is also ordained that the servants and laborers a-^ 
f<H'esaid, shall not wear any hosen* close or c^n, beyond the 
price of fourteenpence the pair. Neither shall their wives 
wear any girdles garnished with silver, under the penalty o£ 
fortypence.^ ^ 

" No person of whatever estate, degree, or condition, shaU 
wear any cloth of gold, or silk of purple color, except the 
King, the Queen, and the royal family of the royal blood* 

" No person under the estate of a duke, shall wear any cloth 
of tissue* under the foiieiture of forty marks. 
• " Embroidered apparel, broached or guarded with gold of 
silver, or goldsoHth's work, is prc^bited to all persons be# 
low the dignity of a duke, a marquis* an earl* or a knight of 
the garter.*^ 

So &r the royal mandate against extravagance in aj^rel I 

But, it has been said in our times* " there is no act of parlia- 

. ment that a man may not drive a coach and six thix>ugh V*. 

VOL, III. 33 
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and, in like naimeiv the hMsx and b^toft^^ former ages 
found a palh to conduct them ta yi^ fair. Ho^Tev, s^^zre 
slipped ia to &S4 negal prefogaiifey and the shi&s of wit VFt^>c 
showered upon the persevering loppenes (^ ouf ^raa^tthors 
and gre^it gntodmothei^s* There is yet extant a little poem 
in the French language (bat joQ must go to the Harl^i^ U* 
hn^iy to i»ee ix)» in which tfie author (a poet of the thineentb 
9q)tui7)« conftpares the ladies' of his time XomugfOe*. li% 
't^us^ proceeds :f:^* The pies, from nature bear fea^Mvs of va- 
irious colors ; so our ladtea delight in diversity of oroaiBe^s i 
t^ pil;s l^ve long tails that trail in the dirt %^ so the ladies 
mal&e their ual3 ^ thousand times longer and more gau^ 
^han those of pies or of peacocks." — What an ungaMam 6<m 
of the Mufies^ ! If tl^ fauir daughters of Pamasqu^ had served 
him right) he. should have shiu'ed the fate of Orpheus, and 
lost his head for his pains. Werel to compare the la^es of 
the nineteenth cei^tury to a bird, in which would my Urama 
expect me to a£^ my comparison I — not to on^ oi^ ; for hafs^ 
irf not sweet songstre^ises whose melodioiia notes deilarv 
them sistera to the nightingale I Have we not tender maidew 
whose so£t sigh^ whisper, *< we sprung from the turtle'snest/* 
Andy loveliest Urama, have wc not thy beauteoim se]^ whoy 
like the heaven-descended Halcyon, brings the §^t of happi^ 
ness wlser^ver thou alightest 1 

In the course of my researches into the mysteries of imdq<* 
iuty> I found great pleasure, in the perusal of a packet of let- 
ters in manuscript, bound together in the form of a Hii&salt 
and which were addressed by a brave old knight o| Norm^llr 
dy to his three daughters. They contain excellep^ s^V4c^ on 
the regulations of female manners Jii the conduct of life.; 8U^ 
set forth some curious remarka on the si^l^jeets I dm nc^w up- 
on :— ^< Fair daughter's," he sa^r^ « Lpray you that ye be.liet 
the first to take new sh^es and gums of array, of ^fxs^ts^A^ 
strange countries."^ He then censures the fashion of wearif^ 
awerfluous quantidej of fursi and trimmings^ and <mW$» ^ the 
uskof great purfilesand sjit coats was first. inuoctaced by 
wanton women, and was afterwards most incontinently adc^* 
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ed by tlie prkieestess and ladks.of Eegland;" Extravagance 
in qoantity as well as quality 9 of the contenu of a lady's ward«- 
robe, meets with a severe rebuke from our venerable knigl^ 
who thus warns his daughters ? — 

^ A certain baron lost^ by death, the lady of his heart and 
bed) and being in g<reat ^ef went to a ttoiy hermit to console 
himself with news of her blessed state in Paradise. The an* 
ehorite led the mourning husband into his chapel, and t^d 
him to pray, and the state of his diseased wife would surely 
be ttwti\i4. The baron obeyed, and in the midst of his pros* 
tmtift^s^n ^to a prslbund sleep. A dream or visien pre- 
senfed itself before his teyts, and he beheld the soul of his la« 
dy n^i^hed tn a balance, with an angel standing in one scaUi 
And the 4evi! in thie othtr. In the scale with her wert placed 
m^hergood works; and in the opposite scale sat the fiends 
svirrouiMied with her evil works, and with tliem lay all h^ 
fine t^ot^ing. Tlje devil then said to the angel :— < This irb- 
man had ten divers gowns, and as many coats ; and you weU 
ktibwthilt a smaller number would have been sufficient f«Mr 
every thing^a^cessary ; and with the value of one of these 
goWns'or coats, no less than fifty poor men might have been 
clothei and kept from cold, sickness, and perishing.* So 
saying, the foul fiend gathered together all her gay gahnents, 
l^ith her jewels, and lo ! the rings ^kkh her lovers had jg^h^-, 
en her J arid cast them into the sinking side of the balance with 
her evil works, which instantly struck to the ground I— Tlie 
angel saw the decision of justice, and spreading Ins brigte 
wings, flew far upWard, whilst the richts and the lady drop- 
ped with the devil into the lake of eternal fire !**— More of 
the ktiight ation, from your Paris. 
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FOR THE POLTAH^HOS. 



A COURSE OF 

LECTURES OJ\r J^TATURAL PHILOSOPHY^ 

BT y. LAtHROPy yUN, A, M. 

LECTURE THE TENTH. 
AsTROHOMr-^Pan Second. 

Of all the planets, Mercury is the least ; at the same time 
he is that which is nearest the sun. It is from his proximity' 
to this globe of light, that he is so seldom within the ^here of 
<Mir observation, being lost in the splendor of ^le^solar bright- 
ness* Yet he emits a very bright white light. He is oftener 
ibeen in those parts of the world, which are nrare somhwaid 
than that which we inhabit ; and c^tener by u% than by thoee 
who live nearer the north pole ; for^ the more oblique the 
sphere is, the less is the planet's elevation idx>ve the horizon. 

Venus is the brightest and largest, to appearance, of all the. 
pianists, distinguished from them all by a superiority j>CA*« 
tre : her light is of a white color, and so considgmer maidens, 
adusl^y plftce she projects a sensible shade. .^^^l^pt»il^ 
ctf Venus is 7^99 £ngtish miles ; her distance froi^ ^e sun* 
ia about 69,306,000 miles ; she goes round the sun in 224 
4lays, 6 hours, 49 minuteS) moving at the rate of 90,955 miles 
per kumr. Her motion round her axis has been fixed by son^ 
at 23 hours, 2S> minutes ; by others, at about 24 days. She> 
l&e Mercury, constantly attends the sun, never departing 
from him above 47 or 48 degrees. Like Mercury, she is 
0ever seen i^t midnight, or in opposition to the sun, being 
visible m^y for three or four hour^ in the moaning or even- 
ing, according as she is before or after the sun. 

Next to the sun^ the moon is the most splendid and shining 
globe in the heavens, the satellite, or inseparable companion 
of the eaith. By dissipating, in some measure, the darkness 
and horrors of the night ; si^dividing the year into naohths ; 
and. regulating the flux and reflux, of the sea ; she not only 
becomes a pleasing, but a welcome ibject ; an object affbrd- 
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iDg much for speculalion to the contemplative mind ; of r^I 
use to the navigator, the traveller, and the husbandman. The 
moon is 2161 miles in dianateter ; her bulk is about -^ of that 
of the earth ; her distance from the centre of the earth 
240,000 miles ; she goes round her orbit in 27 days, 7 hours^ 
43 miniates, moving at the rate of 229» miles per hour. The 
time in going round the earth, reckoning^ from change to 
change, is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes. Her apparent di- 
ameter, at a mean distance of the earth, is 3 1 minutes, 1 6 sec- 
ODds J but a3 viewed from the sun, at a mean distaricej about 
6 seconds. 

Mars, Jujater, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, are called 
superior planets, because they are higher m the system, or 
&nher from the centre of it, than the earth. They exhibit 
several phenomena, which are very different from those of 
Mercury and Vetms ; among other things, they come to our 
iBeridian ba^ at noon and midnight, and are never seen cros^* 
ing the sun's disk. 

gS3m, ^ t*»« least bright and elegant of all the planets ; his 
fet^ thin^^"^ that of the earth and Jupiter, but very distant 
.'«-^i«ms'V>^ r : . '^ai^) who appears so inconsiderable in the 
heavenfe,4!l^ll509 miles in diameter. His distance from the 
sun is about 146,000,000 miles. He goes round the sun in I 
year, 321 days, 23 hours, moving at the rate of 55,287 miles 
per hour. He revolves round its axis in 24 hours, 39 minutes. 
To an inhabitant in Mars, the sun would appear one third less- 
in diameter than it does to us. His apparent diameter, as 
viewed at a mean distance from the earth, is 30 seconds. 
JuiHter is skuated still higher in the system, revolving round 
the sun, between Mars and Saturn. He is the largest of all the 
planets, and easily dbtinguished from them by his peculiar 
magnitude and light. To the naked eye he appears almost as 
lax^ as Venus, but not altogether so bright. The dispropor* 
tion of Jupiter to the earth, in size, is very great ; viewing 
him in the heavens, we consider him as small in magnitude ; 
whereas he is in reality 90,228 miles in diameter. His dis* 
tance from the sun is 499,750,000 miles 5 he moves at thip 
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hftft df 89,08S miles per hoiir. His apparent dliniK^eet, i^ 
wtkkk at^ mean dhtioice from tht earth, is 39 second. 

^6 m «]re placed in Jupiter, tiie sun urould not be a fifth 
pm, iof tbe size he appears to us, and hb dibk 35 diii^ fbBS. 
Tht>tig)i Jupiter is the largest of ail tht planets, fet his revb«> 
ftitfon round Ids a^is is the swiftest The pd&r axis is shbit^ 
"@i* Aah the equatorial One, and his axils is perpendicular to ^i# 
piliine df hift orbit. Jopiter, when In opposition to tlie istil^ iii 
much nearer the earth than nrhenhe is in xonjundion wilTi 
him ; at those times he appears also larger and more luiM- 
nous than at other times. 

In J^plter, the days and nights are always of an equal length, 
•eich bfeihg about 5 hours long. We havfe ah-eady bbserve^ 
tliat thfe axis of his diurnal rotation is ti^arly at right angled tt^ 
the piaile of his annual orbit, and consequently thetse can be- 
ScaVt^ly any diflTerence in seasons. And heiie,iis fiuras Wt way 
reasoh^oih analogy, we maydiscovertheibotsteps of wisddm'i 
for, if the axis of this planet were inclined in any considerable 
hulnfai^t* df degrees, just so many degrees round each pole 
lirbuld, in their turn, be almost sii years in daVkhess^ and, as 
2ru];>iter i^ of such an amazing si^e, ib this ease immense iie* 
^ibn^ df land would be unmhabitable. Jupiter ia att^ded by 
fbut satellites, or moons. These are invisible to the naked eye, 
but through a telescope they make a beautiful appearance. 
As oiir moon turns round the earth, enlightening the nights 
by reflecting the light she receives from the sun, so these 
enlighten the nights of Jupiter, and move romid him in diflferi 
ent periods of time, proportioned to their several distances i 
and as the moon keeps company with the earth in its annual 
revolution round the sun ; so these accompany Jupiter In his 
course i^und that luminary. In speaking of the satellites,' we 
distinguish them according to their places, into the fit^, thb 
second, and so on ; by the first, we mean that which is near- 
est to the planet. 

The outermost of Jupiter*s satellites will appear almost as 
big as the moon does to us ; five times the diameter, and 
twenty-five times the disk of the sun. Tho four satellites 
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mmt affioird a ploauny ^iftcuicle to tlie inhibkanH of J^^i^ v 
ibr sometimeSf they wUl rise altogether, aofl^etimeabe alte^ 
getfior 00 th^ meridi4n» rao|^d one under another, and beudes 
ymilH freqmeotly eclipaed. Notwithstanding tl^ diitance of 
Jupiter and hi« sateilitea from U8» the eclipses thereof are of 
considerable use for ascertaining with accuracy the Irnigitudo 
^ places* Frc^ the four satellites, the inhabitants of Jupiter 
wiU^ have fo^r different kinds of mffliths, and the number of 

. them in their year no less 4500. 

Ikfore the discoTery of the Georgium Sidusi Saturn was 
reckoned the moat remote planet in our ^rstem ; h^ shines 
b«t with a pale foeUe U%hU I^m bright th«i Jupiter, thoi^gh 
less ruddy than Mars* The uninformed eye imagines not, 
when it is directed to this little speck of light, that it is view* 
iog a large and glorious globe, one of the most stupendous of 
the. planets, whose diameter is 7^9,979 miles. We need nots 
however, be surprised at the vast bulk of Saturn, and its dis- 
proportion to its appearance in the heavens; for we are to 
^on^der that all objects decrease in their (parent magnir 
tude, in propor^on to their distance ; but the distance of Satr 
urn is immense i that of the earth from the sun is 96,000,000 
miles, that of Saturn 916,500,000! The Geoigium Sidua 
waa discovered by Dr. Herschcl, in the year 1781. For this 
discovery, he obtained from the Royal Society the honorary 
recompense of Sir Godfrey Copley's medal. He named the 
planet in honor of his majesty king George III. the patron of 
science, who has taken Dr. Herschel under his patronage, 
and granted him an annuaLsalary. By this munificence he 
has given scope to a very uncommon genius, and enabled him 
to prosecute his favorite studies with unremitted ardor. Dr. 

. Herschel has since discovered that it is attended by six satel- 
Utes ; a discovery which gave him considerable pleasure, as 
the little seouidary planets seemed to give a dignity to the 
primary one, luid raise it into a more ccMispicuous situation 
ajnong the great bodies of our solar system. 

Among the cel^tial bodies the sun is certainly the first 
which should s^ttract our notice. It is a fountain of light that 
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ilkmunates the ^orid ! It is the catise of that heat which 
jnaintams the productive power of nature, and makes the 
earth a & habitatipn for man ! It is the central body of the 
pluietarf system i and wh^ renders atoowledge of iu nature 
still more interesting to us is, that the numberless stars which 
compose the unhrcrse, appear, by the strictest analogy, to be 
similar, bodies. Their innate light is so intense, that it reaches 
the eye of the i^erircr from the remotest regions of space, 
and forcibly claims his notice. 

Now, if we.are convinced that an enquiry into the nature 
andrpropertiesof the.sun is highly worthy of our notice, we 
may also with great sadsfkction refleet on the considerable 
progress that has already been made m our knowledge of this 
emiDdnt body. It would require a long detail to enumerate 
all the various discoveries which have been made on this sub- 
ject; I shall, therefore, content myself with givmg only the 
most capital of them. 

Sir Isaac Newton has shewn that the sun, by its attractive 
power, retJiins the planets of our system in their orbits. He 
has also pointed out the method whereby tlie quantity bf mat- 
ter it contains may be accurately determined. Dr. Brsfdley 
has assigned the velocity of the solar light with a degree ^ 
precision exceeding our utmost expectation. Galileo, Scheir 
ner, Hevclius, Cassini, and others, have ascertained the revo- 
lution of the^ sun on its axis, and determined the position of its 
equator. By means of a transit of Venus over the disk of the 
sun, its distance from the earth has been calculated. Mathe- 
maticians from the same source have deduced its real diame- 
ter and magnitude, and not only computed the density of its 
material substarice, but applied the universal law of gravity to 
heavy bodies which fall on its surface. 
- From the particulars enumerated, it is sufficfently dear, 
that we have a correct idea of the vast importance, and pow- 
erful influence of the sun on the planetary system. And if 
we add to this, the beneficent effects we feel on this globe 
from the diffusion of the solar rays ; and consider that, by 
well traced analogies, tne same effects have been proved to 
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take plftoein other pknets of the same isjrstem ; I shou^fd not 
wonder if we were indnced to think th^t nothing remained to 
be added in m^er to eomi^te odr knowledge ) and yet, it 
will not be difficult to show, that we are atill very ignorant) at 
least with regard to the internal construction of the sun. Th^ 
various conjectures, mhkch have been formed on the subject, 
are evident ma^ks of the uncertainty under which we have 
bitherto li^red. The darii spots in the sun, for instance, 
have been supposed to be solid bodies revolving very near its 
surface. Some have supposed* them to be caused by the 
amoke of volcanoes, or the scum floating on an ocean of fluid 
matter. It has been conjectured, that a fiery liquid surround- 
ed the siin, and that, by its ebbing and flowing, the highest 
parts of it were occasionally uncovered, and appeared under 
the shape of dark spots, and that, by the return of this fiery 
liquid, they were again covered, and in that manner assumed 
diflerent phases. 

The bright spots have been denominated clouds of light, and 
luminous vapors. The light of the sun itself has been sup- 
posed to be invisible, and not to be perceived but by reflection ; 
though the proofs which are brought in support of that opin- 
ion amount to no mwe than— that we cannot see, when rays 
of light do not enter the eye. 

In the year 14r79, there was a spot in the sun large enougb 
to be distinguished by the naked eye. By a view of it, with 
a 7 feet reflecting telescope, it appeared to be divided into two 
parts. The larger of the two, by calculation, measured in 
length more than 3 1 ,000 miles ; both together, must have ex- 
tended above 50,000. The idea of its being occasioned by a 
volcanic explosion, violently drivmg away a fiery fluid, which, 
on its return, would gradually fill up the vacancy, and thus re- 
store the sun, in that place, to its former splendor, ought to be 
rejected on many accounts. The great extent of the spot, is 
very unfavorable to that supposition. A much less violent 
asid pernicious cause may be assigned, to account for all the 
appearance of the spot. When we see a dark belt near the 
orator of the planet Jupiter, we do not recur to earthquakes 
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or v^anoes for its origin. An ATMosFmaB with it» chtnges 
will explfun the phenctnena. We may account 6» ^ apoia 
on tiie sun on the same principles. The eanh is snirounded 
hj an atmosphere composed of vmous elastic fluids. The 
Sim has also an atmosphere ; and if some of the fluids which 
enter into its composition i^ould be of a shining brilliancy^ in 
the manner diat will be ext^ained heraafier, whUe others ave 
merely transparent, any temporary cause» which may reme«e 
the lucid fluid, will permit us to see the body of die sun 
through the transparent ones. If an obaenrer were placed oa 
the moon, be would see the solid body of our earthy onl^ 
through these places where his si^i^ would be allowed to 
penetrate, by the transparent fluids. In ethers, the opaque 
Tapours would reflec^t the light of the sun, without pemuttmg 
him to view the surface of the globe. He would probably alsa 
find, that our planet had occasionally some shining fluids in 
its atmosphere ; as, some of our northern lights migm not e»* 
cape his notice, if they happened in the unenlightened part of 
the earth, and Vere seen by him in his long dark night. For 
the Iragth of the day and night in the moon is always the samo^ 
and equal to U | of our days. We have good reaabn to be* 
lieve, that all the planets emit light in some degree ) for ^ 
illamination whrch remains on the moen^ in a total ecUpsc^ 
cannot be entirely ascribed to the light whichmay reac^ itty 
the refraction of the earth's atmo^>here. The unenlighteiied 
part of the planet Venus has been seen by difierent persons i 
and not having a satellite, those regions which are turned from 
the sun, cannot shine by a borrowed light ; «o that this fldnc 
illumination must denote, some phosphoric qualities in the 
atmosphere of Venus. 

It appears from various observatimis, that the Mack i^to 
are fiarta of t fie ofiaque ground or bodtf of the 9un £ and tkat 
the luminous part is an atmoaphere^ which hem^ imtere€pie4 
or broken^ gives us a transient gUmfise qftke smn. Us€{f. 

It will now be easy to bring the result of these observatiena 
into a very narrow compass. That ^e sun has an atmosphei% 
cannot be doubted; and that thisatmosphere consists of various 
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ehotk fioida^ Uia* m mor* or l«i« luoid ai|d transparent) and 
«€ whkh tiie lucid one k tfaati which fiimishca us with lifht^ 
neMBS also to be foiljr established b3r all the phenomena of it5 
sp«ts, tfid of Mie lucid surface. There is no kind of variety 
lit those af^pearanccsi which canuot be accounted for with the 
greatest fiscUitj) from the continual agitaticm which we xq^ 
easily conceive must tMk» place in the regions of such exten- 
tknUy elaslie fluids. 

it will be ne^essary^ however, to be a little more particular 
«a to the nanneri in which I suppc»e the lucid fluid of the sun 
to be generated in its atmosphere. 

An anakygy, that may be drawn from the formatioti of clouds 
In our own atmosphere 9 seems to be a very proper one, and 
lull of instruction* Our clouds are, probably, decompoutions 
of smne of the elastic fluids of the atmos{^re, when they are 
acted upon by such natural causes, as are generally at work 
in this grsfid chemical laboratory. We mi^ therefore admit, 
that in the very extensive atmosphere of the sun, from causes 
t^the same nature, umilar eflRscts will proceed : but with this 
difference, that the continual and widely diffused decompou* 
lions<»f the elastic fluids of the sun, are of a phosphoric nature, 
«Dd attended with lucid appearances by giving out light. 

From the luminous atmosphere of the sun, we proceed t9 
its opaque body, which we know t^ calculation, to be of great 
sc^idity ; and from the phenomena of the dark spots, many of 
which, probably on account of their high situations have been 
repeatedly seen, and otherwise denote inequalities in its fig* 
ure, we surmise that its surface is diversified with mountains 
and vallies. 

The sun, viewed in this light, appears to be nothing else 
than a very eminent, large, uid lucid planet, evidently the 
first, and, strictly apeaking^ the only primary one of our sys- 
tern, idl others being secimckry to it. By its similarity to t&e 
other globes of the solar constitution, with regard to solidity, 
atmosphere, and surface ; the rotation on its axis, and the fall 
<tf heavy bodies, we are led to suppose that it is inhabited like 
die rest of the planets, by beings whose organs are adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of that immense globe. 
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It may not} bo^ever^ be amns.to remove a dUBculty which 
arises from the; effects of the sun's rays on our earth. Tte 
heat, which is here, at the dis^a^e of ,96,0009000 0i]jle% ppo- 
duced by these rays, is so considerable, that it may be ob^t- 
ed; that the surfaqe^of the globe of the sun ilsetf, rami be 
scorched beycmd conce{^Qii. 

This obj^cti^Hi may be very substaittially a^tm^red by many 
proofs drawn from naturi4 philosophy, wUeh lAiom that heat 
IS produced by th^ sun's rays, only when th^act upon a eta- 
lorific medmm ; , they are the cause of the production of ft^at^ 
by uniting with the matter of fire which is contained m the 
substances that are heated. But, . an instance or two of the 
ii^ner in which the solar rays produce their effect, w^ii brbg 
this home to our most common experience. On the tops of 
mountains of sufficient altitude* we find regions ^ conUnual 
ice and snow- Now if the solar rays conveyed aU the heat 
we find on this globe, it^ought to be hottest where their course 
is least interrupted. All who have ascended to the highest 
immacles of the e^rth, or soared into the atmosphere in bal- 
loons, agree in their accounts of tl^ coldnera of its upper re* 
gious. It is also a well known fact, that the solar foc^a of the 
largest lens, thrown into the air, will occasion no aensibie heat 
in the place where it has been kept for a considerable time, 
although its powers of es^ciiing combustion, when proper 
bodies are exposed to its action, are sufficient to fu^e.auddis* 
sipate the most refractory substances. Many of the starSf 
called fixed, we know, have revolutions on their axes— they 
have spots, and these spots are variable both in dimension .and 
color. If, then, stars are suns, and suns are habitable, what 
an extensive field of animation opens to the view ! Such is the 
outline of Herschers hypothesis of the sun and fixed stars — ^it 
is in every respect worthy pf the philosopher, who has enlai^* 
ed the catalogue of our planetary bodies with a primary and 
six satellites, besides discovering moons belonging. to other 
planets, which were never seen by mortal eye, un^l he, with 
more than human optics, penetrating the brilliant abyss of the 
firmament, distinguished the members^ and asceruined the 
bounds, of. the solar system. 
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Ha^ng thus tonaideTed the nature and constructieii of the 
sttii} and admitted the theory of Herschel, as not only ingeni- 
CMSy but probable, and well supported by analogy, we will, for 
the' present, speak <^ the sun, as the fixed centre of our sys-t 
tem, auid proceed to prove, that his planets rerolve arodnd 
him in regular perkxls, proportioned to their distances* 

Though it is the revolution €i the earth, that gires us the 
gn^ful vicissitudes of the seasons of the year, and of the hours 
of daily labcHr and rest, yet the evidence of our senses is so i^ 
posed to the belief of such motion, that we must resort to the 
Inductions (^ philosophy for proofs of the fact The earth ap* 
pears to be at rest. The sun seetiu to rise in the east ; to 
reach the point of his meridian glory, and to smk into Uie 
western horizmi, where his diurnal career is finished. Reaaim 
was given to man, not only to regulate his passions, but to 
correct the fallacies of his senses. 

We have before asserted that the earth has two motions ; 
its diurnal^ round its axis in 24 hours ; and its annual motion 
in one. year. Let us suppose a man in a ship, to be canjie^ 
al<Hig>y a brisk gale. In a direction parallel to the shore, at 
no great distance from him. While he keeps his eyes fixed 
on. any part of the ship, which moves with htm, be will not be 
sensible of any moUon ; but if he look on the shore, he will 
see houses, treesj and other objects flying from him in a di^ 
rection contrary to that in which he sails ; and if we suppose 
him uninformed on this subject, he would, in that case con- 
clude, that the afifiarent motion of these bodies was real.^ In 
a similar situaticm to this, we may conceive the inhabitants of 
this earth, who, in ancient times, knowing nothing of the true 
structure of the universe, saw the sun, the stars, and the plan- 
ets rise, s^ld set, and perform an apparent revolution around 
this globe. But, as it is highly reasonable to suppose, that as 
soon as the slightest hint should be given to the man, of the 
motbn of the vessel, he would form a new opinion, and con- 
ceive it to be more rational, that so small a thing as a ship 
should mo^e, rather than all the part of the earth which was 
open to hb view ; so In the same manner, no sooner was ah 
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kkA fotwed of ite vast ejtteol tad |p»aliieM of ih^ umvmet 
eompftred wii^ ttut earth, tkan mmnkiiid began to cwicdive tt 
mmvr probable that Iheieaitfa ahpuld moTerowul ^ tun, than 
tl»t the sun didv^ wkh his other pianetarf hodies) niofie 
RHmii the eardi. 

As the earth dailjr ^erobrea cm its a^is^ ere^ part of its sur-* 
&ce is successlrelf ;preseiited:to all die points of the heavens, 
d^uriibiog circles, whose radii are perpeadieular to its aatie^ 
wbeaee it foUoiwa that diese radii are pandlel to eK:h o^er^ 
Midauqrhecoiudderedasthie elemeMsefasphere. 

In thehearens there are two ppinte thaitare apparently fix* 
ed) m which no star cas haw wof sensible mo^on. These 
pebiteaftei^tohBnniMdbyproloni^ t!w axis of the earth. 
TJieee ere the poles of a great circle of the eeles^! sphere^ 
fcnoed in the heasieiu bjr oominping tiie plafte of the terres* 
trial equator to them ; and aimitid the -axis of that sphere, alf 
the stare atid pkuiets qipear to rev<^ve. 

It hi QwiD^ to the indiMtrf and learning ^ modem astrono- 
aUrs, thi^ the aymttal motion ef the earth has been ftdlf prov- 
ed i SofP though this motioii was known to wom/^ of theandeat 
ph^osepbers, thpy wtwe not able to give their <^iaions that 
^gree of:prQlMd>ilit3r, which ieattaini^e by modern discover-' 
ie% much less to suppoit them with the evidence arising ircmr 
the demonstrative propfe of which we are now In possesuen. 
I shall therefore enumerate seme of the reasons oti which as^ 
troBomers lound their belief that the earth moves round the 
sun, and then explain further the nature of this motion whicfa 
affords u^ the useful «id plejtsing vicisMtudes of Uie seasonsf 
and ssccesaave growth and reeritit of vegetadon^ 

On the supposition of the eavth'smotion^thecelestialmotions 
become incomparably more simple, and are freed from those 
loopedxontortione which must be supposed in the other case, 
and which are not only imim>babie, but incompat^le with the 
laws of motion. Thls^ opinion is 4dso more reaeonable, on ac^ 
count of the minuteness of the earth, when compared with the 
bulk of Jupiter, Saturn, and the Sun ; and there are no known 
laws of motion by which so great a body as the sun can be 
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y made to Tcrolve ronid the ^MCik. ]b)de«df the Tcry difference 
in the magnitudeB of the sun «k1 earth, is a cause^ and affords 
a ^oof of the motion of the latter rotUid the son. Bf a law 
of centri|iietaf Ibhits, if two bodied revolve dbout each dtheT) 
Ihey ao^e BMtde lo move around their common ccntre.of gtvri* 

. ty ; and if the^' be of equal bulk and densitir, the pointi, wtuch 
ia their common centre of gcavitj^, will be eqjui-diataBtfiwia^ 
tbem, or exactly in the midile of a line drawn betwe^^thcm^l 
butif theif magnitudeaand densitieabe differantrthe comnw 
jcentre of gravity will be nearer to the larger bodjrw N»w an 
the sun is upwards of a minion timea larger iksm the eanh^ a&* 
cording to this law,, it foUo w% that^v if eiiher the son or tbi 
earth mote around one or the other, it must be the eaithy and 
liot the suo that performs the annual revolution. . The simie 
reasoning appUea to all the other planets and their si^Utces ; 
and it 19 as absurd to say» that Jupiter drcumacribes fm saiel* 
iites with his orbit, as to aasert that the sun's path eacirOit 
the earth, as the centre and regulaior of hia dMumal eeurae^ 

I have thtto* I h(^, salisfaotorsly pronfed ttie emstenco 
of the earth's annuid and dknii^ motion. Unless this iafit bo 
irell eatablishedy adLoi^r future asuoBamiod speeula^ms^wtfl 
be vua and fruitless^ But when it is <»>€e believed and nn* 
derstoodt the beamiful. simplicity of the universe i» man* 
ifested, and £11& us with feelings of delight and admins* 
ticm. . We can now easily accmmt for the vicissitudes of the 
iaeasons, 6f day, and night. We are freed from the perpksfi^ 
ties which arose from ancient ignorance and error ; atnd 4*an 
with confidence ascribe, all the. phenomena of thp heavenly 
systems to their proper qausesj and throug^^them ascend to 
the Creator and ruler of thenfi J^ll^ 

Who, ligbt himself, fA tkiet6it€d ttghi 
ftiveftvd dfltp, dir^ ftwfUdly' mil^'d, 
. Ffea»i|i0i3ta|eyoioraii^»piv«rk«ii; 
Whose •ingle sniila bs» froofe tbe fim of ttm^ 
Fiird, overflowing all tboie lampft of heav'a 
That beam forever through the boundleis iky. 
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FOR ^BE POtrJNTSOS. 

THE MORAL CEKSOR....m, XVII. 

THE BISTORT OF PETER FILOA^LICK COHTINUEO. 

" Oh my arriyal at the tavern, or rather hotel, of Mr. Parr, I 
^asttshered without any unnecessary formality into a decently 
fomished apartment^ and in a short time received the salutary 
refreshment of a warm and plentiful breakfast. 1 was eyed by 
tlic^ servants who attended me during my repast, with a degree 
of curiosity that amused roe ; perhaps at another time, the 
same kind of impertinence would have provoked me to wrath ; 
but then, a comfortable dish of tea had put me in good humor 
with aiU the world. At that moment I seemed to have shaken 
hands with every turbulent passion, and to have bidden adieu 
to the whole race of demons, who infest the world under the 
accursed shapes of envy, malice, and revenge. My mind^ 
like a sea long tossed by tumultuous winds, was wearied with 
its violent emotions, and rested in unruffled serenity. Forgive 
me, reader, if I dwell even tediously on this last and precious 
moment of tranquillity. It is a sacred point of time, te whicli 
fond memory is ever recurring. It is a " former joy," a soli* 
tai^ delight that lives in recollection, pleasing in itself, but 
turning all around it to bitterness, to barrenness and pain i 
At this house I found a welcome, a hearty one, because I was- 
obliged to pay for it. How often, reflecting on this scene 
have I repeated the impromptu of an ingenious traveller ofx 
this subject :— 

<■ Whoe'er hat joumied life's dull round, 

And all its various changes seen, 
WiU sigh, to think he always found. 

His kindest wdcome at an inn.** 

So, leaning my head on my hand, acid i^(^g my elbow en 
the table, I fell into a deep reverie, or rather a trance ; for I 
am to this moment totally ignorant of the course which my 
thoughts took, and of the subject which employed them. I 
certainly stole some minutes from the grasp of care, but, alas S 
the ^ cankered carle*' hasiiad ample revenge for the theft. 
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About ftc hour of ten, a long, look, meagre, fret-gizxarded) 
vhite-Ureised phaaloia^t appeared before my atumisbed and 
up-turned 031^ i Tbe i»oat dbmal of all the ajpAbanadors dE 
famine^ seemed to be aelected to receive the moat forlorn o( 
aH poor irandercrs and outfisnts ! At first, I imagined myself 
under the oppression of a night-madre, and was endeaToriog to 
acream for help ; but a well tim«d defiecti^n of body, and an 
expreaision of countenance indicative of the mOat abject hu* 
inilityt restored me to my senses, and I recognised in the^*. 
we before me, the ©ekius of wkai^th, whom my venerable 
grandfather beheld in his wonderful dream !— 
«0h! yes I knew him by bit thin cbd bonify 
And lantern jaws at thin as polisk'd horn, 
And twinkling eyes deep set beneaUi thase brows» 
Where sleepiest care sttt brooding night and day.** 

^ llie yellow visage, white clothing, submissive behavior and 
altitude of the creature, brought such a train of ideas into my 
mind, that I was in a moment half distracted. As blackey* 
always pushes on, unless absolutely pushed back, my visitor 
advaiKed gravely toward me, and without further ceremony 
told me, that he was my 8irc^r,t and thjE^t I waa his maeter. 
|n good truth, I was not a little surprised to find myself a 
master in so short a t^mtj and raised to this dignity without 
any seeking of my own. B«t before I couW recover from my 
astonishment, I was told that I was either a writert or a cadet, 
or a chief or second officer, or a surgeon, or a purser of a ship,' 
or a passenger, and that I had a fine investment. Europe 
goods were very d^ov— no hats in the bk^ar^-^^-eompany's sta* 
tionary all spoilt— -master must make a greitt deal of profit, 
and my humble servant Ram Bolaukee Doss, would do nuts*- 
ter'a business better than any other <^ honest", sdrcsur in Cal* 
"cutta. Now my good and pi^nt reader, if I thought that 1 
was still in a dream, don't wonder. Yet I was anxious to con- 
vince myself whether I was awake orno : I blew, my nose, 

* Blackey is the nickname by whieh the natives of India are iwtef^iu^ 

f Sircarita;i^tivabj;o)E«r. ' ^ 
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pulled my hair, pinched my arms, knocked my elbows, stamp- 
edonthe floor, broke my nuokles on the table, dt^whot tea into* 
my mouth through the spout of tlw t^-pot, drummed on the 
pigdannies,* hemmed, roared, bellowed, and jumped about 
the room until the sircar thought me mad and ran off whh his-, 
best speed. The house was alarmed— tht waiter brought my 
bill — the landlord requested me to pay it— a bilious gentleman 
iti the next room swore tbat I ought in charity to be sent to 
the insane hospital, and all hands agreed, that I was ^ struck 
with the sun," and what was worse, I was poverty Struck, and 
looked as if I had not a rupee to help myself. By this time I 
was pretty well convinced, that I had not the good luck to be 
under the influeitce of a dream. A bill for two rupees stared 
me in the face like a death warrant. A cold sweat came over 
me, and my knees knocked together like Belshasar's. At 
length I found my tongue ; and having desired the persons 
who had assembled about me to retire, and suffer me to re- 
main quiet until my fluttered spirits should be composed, I 
promised my good host to convince him that I was neither mad, 
nor s<) deplorable a wretch as he imagined me to be. I told 
him that I was a stranger, just arrived from sea ; and it was 
not astoiMshing, that the uovelty of the scene, and.of the actor% 
in it, should occasion a momentary confusion in my mind ; 
and I assured him, that be need not be in the least apprehen- 
sive with respect to the payment of my bills, as my little trunk 
contained papers of great vahie, and such as would always 
ensure me more cash tlian my daily expenditures ever could 
amount to. I said this with an air of eonfldence, which had 
its effect, and I was left to my repose. Thus I, who a mo- 
ment before had trembled at a bill for a cup of tea and a lilice 
of toast, such is the versatility of the human intellect, could 
talk of paper crfedit with all the soleifmity of a state fii^ancicK 
Alas, my poor manuscripts and letters ! We shall soon learn 
their high destinies, and become acquainted with some of their 
ludiprous adventures. I laid myself down on the bed, but sleep 
• Pigdannies are large handsome copper vessels, which ststod in the 
rooms, and are very necessary ^ere there is ceatliiual smoking. 
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came not, though invoked in a pathetic hymn, which my old 
friend Hans Gram» translated from the German, and taught 
me to sing, as a lullaby : — 

« Come, tweet Sleep, the laborer's bleiung, 

Which nor gold nor gems can buy ; 

Rich are thty who*re thee possessing, 

Poor are they whom tkou dost fly : — 

Oft on downy beds reclining, 

Princeg court thy toothing add, 
Thou, their kmittt with dariding, 
ftnoocb'tt the ttnw whtmusncm*$ laid. 

Come, tite^ 31eep I the f^icndkst stranger, 
Woot thee to relieve his woes. 

Shield hiii head from every danger. 
Guard the wandVing youth's repose ! 
Far from home and all the pleasures, 
That his nativf . country yields. 
What are his but fictions treasures, 
Drearasj in sportive Fancy'* fie&dt i 
Ahl prolong the kUd b l ttw ag , 
l^ch nor gemt, nor g9ld can buy; 
Rich it he while thee poitesting. 
Poor, alas, when thou dost fly !" 



LETTER OF GEN. EATON, 

TO ST£PH£N PTNCHON, ESQ. BRIMFIELD. 

T^nisj Jfiril SiAy 1799. 

^ Give me whatever't pnetty^ nice and new ; 
All ugly, odd, old things, 1 leave to you/' 

On the 4th of Janiaary of the present year we put to sea 
ifom ihe Qs^^of thf^ Delaware : ^iqd^y tlie bluster of winter 
Vfive hurried throijigh the Atlantic over head and ears in brhie 
aod^nda, vjitb^ut a 4^ t^iread about us: and in thirty-six 
dap* trriv«d al AJg^ers.., One of our vessels, a ship of be^ 
tJVf^niwo^and t,!^^ Jb^i^pdred tons and thirty people, broach* 
ed to in. » storm, aiHliiYj^nt down, poor fellows, in a moment. 
This happened Q^ jLb.Q American opa&t. Another of our corn- 
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panY fell in vith a fleet of gtin boats at tho moMii of the 
streightS) and fought her passage. Thia nn^ % wtAe&oatt 
coounanded by CapU MaUy, who told niie he €xptiBdtd fmo* 
hundred balls on the oceaftioft^ tud ireeeivtd m many : but 
this must have been tt^yerj Tt^fieedftddUfdtHct^ for no bk>od' 
was lost on our Me ! That they had skirmishing is true. 

Algiers is an immenie pile of brick and lime, cc^nented ki 
a masS| on the <kclivity of a hUl» reieii^iling a marble quany 
With excavated cells. This {ig»i!e feu witt 'moc^ easily un« 
derstandy when I ^1 yeu thatite raa£i» or iCtiiiMr t^ps of the • 
houses are flat, and coiiii0cted with eacfh aMiRr ui «ich aman- 
ner that a man might walk from wMl to waH wi^»Qt toodHng 
his feet to the ground in idimost uny direction in the city. The 
streets, or rather covert ways, are, in general, not more than 
liix feet broad : the broadest will admit with much, difficulty, 
a loaded camel in the centre^ and a JfootUMn on each side. 
Tliey are almost uniformi^ covered wub pisojected stx»-ieftof 
the houses, forming, in smm pftaoes, arclmi aiMl in others, 
planes, and biding the auft at mid^y. Tirem ii^t a yard 
in the whole city : every convenienee Is placed irithin the 
walls of the houses, even the common vaults, and resemaie 
of water; and they have no tight hut what k f^caiveAjatea; 
aperture in the centre of the house ; generally a square, ex* 
tending from the top to the ground in every house, from thir* 
ty to eight or ten feet in proportion to the dimensions of ^ 
house, forming at on6e the court and galleries. On each ude 
of this area fixm two to ^r stories are tOMM for wery pur- 
pose. 

The city is crowded with imperious Turks, beggarly 
Moors, and savage Arabs, distinguidied from eaehelhe^i>y 
their dress, or rather undress. The Turks inahoctt jatlMiy' 
something tike those of our teamen, virithflWit aleetes, c f tt i b^ *' ' 
dered with spangles of gold, wrought lb a veHoty of fifVMtMO* 
the edges and sides : a species of opes ttvw s Ot a -wg^d Mh w l 
cloths, fine linen ^r muslin, descending to ^Ae oilf < 'and ikai' 
around each log : a sash of a red or ▼afiogMed dik and utK^ 
woYcti with gold tinsel wound around the smattof Iho body, 
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Md cap, ^vrfiich j«sti^Mri«ttifit tte licard sospeAded upon 

kfy i»»copt ch^t these ureor »o afmB, the Ttsvlis Mi^r forming 
^nfcittUktryoftliecoOcicrf. The Artbft-ia eiwrf rcspfect re^ 
••Mbk liic eimtget t>f A«Mrip», except "tlitt tbef ar^ lest em 
tet^idiify«Ad h»^ nMhiogtkf tim wiid mtgminhRhf trhieh 
mtigoi mtbt tke fgee berft eont^ef ^lunr fopesta* 

The /ai«e<»^Bidrt»cirf, wen in tlie streets, look like Walk>> 
kig gbem swaddled te rags. Tliese wear aqoune toed shoes^ 
genei-ally without quarters or rery low ones. Alxnre these^ 
IMi way ap Uie leg they are aacovercd ; then cemrnence 
wriihes «ff Mumiin like ssDofs* trowsers, loosdy twisted about 
e»ch leg^ tied ajt the betcoss, and in lids kind of coil asceadiiig 
about two spaas firomtkt;fifat joint above the anchr) aodfarm*^ 
lAga junttioni maw bacmidagaAliwmensebag, it aseendsiii 
irregular ptiAs 4J1 it gaxtiers round the waist and divides the 
upper from the nether regietis of the body. Over ^is) sus^ 
panded ttke e«rtain% ftiMh the head to the gtound, roll hv^ 
4^7 fiildsof fianoel ar anasSin bhuikeu. Aroubd the mouth) 
chin and ibrehead, are handkerchiefs, closely sin^thed, hi^^ 
tlie whale free ektept a necessary i^)erture for the admission 
of light. Thus t^rgod, nothing can be seen of them abroad 
but the twinktiag of an eye. 

Kot so the daaghciersof Abrahatn. Their bare, broad^ 
brqiwn (aces, form a contrast to the Turkish womvn ai much 
on the other extreibev They appear dirty as brutes and ^ 
braccai at impudence. Common ftuakc slanders them as ae<» 
ceaAku It a«f bo so ; b«t of this I shall never have other 
deiBonstMitioii than the ammidal of common ibtme : for, beside 
thaiN-oikii^tioo ioipossd on iBf-«<urtosity by a Union* lYrag** 
istMe^ I bave a naorai disgust to every thing of this kinft 
which is dirty. All the ktdi^ I havo seeti, if tHeir beauties 
were coBsaiidatcd^ woaid not create sentiibility enough in n^y 
♦ A poat he having been married in 6^/»r#/i, Connecticut. 
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heart to.produce a ballad from my brain, even if I posses^ 
the akill and feelings of the rc^al grandson of Jesse. Tlie 
description of Algerine habits may, with very little exceptiQ% 
apply to Tunis. It is an abominable falsehood recorded >/ 
geographers, /i&ar the tuomen of Tama are, handsome. Those 
I have seen in the streets, and more exposed from the tops of 
their houses, are ill-shaped, short and dirty. They are idl 
brown. I can say little of their manners and customs: lean-, 
not however but take notice of one very remar^^able cust^, 
which I consider a very laudable one ; . this is a habit the vic?- 
evjs have of repairing at least once a week to, and weeing 
over, the graves of their husbands, even after they haxe. 
been a month dead I ! 

Of the strength, commerce, manufactures and general 
names oi these regencies, it is hoped a future opportunity will 
afford some ent^rtamment and information, I will now oply 
remark, (for thb is something remarkable,) that there are uo 
2an;2/er« in the country: butitiscursedly infested with /^ma^f. 

-AfirofiOB : this brings me to a general religious subject. \ 
once formed a resolution to dispute witii no man on religious 
subjeqts. The resolution was well formed ; and I have r<|a- 
^on to regret having ever in any instance departed from it. I 
here renew it. Religion is a necessary guide to human ac- 
tions, an anchor of hope, a dernier resort from the evils of this 
illusive life ; and both humanity and good manners forbid ^n 
attempt to deprive a bewildered mortal of a sanctuary so hos- 
pitable, let vision shape it in what manner it will., . ^ ; . 

There are perhaps but few among the vast mass of m^n, 
who are void of religious firincifilesj who have philosophy, or 
resolution to resist the temptations which the Siensations <^ 
every day convey to the mind : hence most men, who have 
DOt a sacred regard for religion of some kimi, are dissolutein 
their manners ; and those, v/hq affect to d^s{»se it, are^ab|Mn'>. 
doncd to every vice which sense invites, and whkh dariOKHa 
can hide from the penetration of justice. . .„- • 

I was once a Christian, and believed in miracles : became 
a deist from the absurdity introduced to that system by the 
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hypocrisy, bigotry and ignorance of priestcraft : am now again 
a Christian, from a conviction of the simplicity and excellence 
of its morality, its manly independence, and its immortal hofic. 
niare also political reasons. In a country where Christianity 
is the prevailing religion, every honest patriot should be a 
Christian, to prevent that mischief which hypocrites and 
knaves, both political and divine, are capable of committing 
under the garb of Christianity. 

The common mass of mankind ar^ always more or less in- 
fluenced by that hXvcA faith which they are willing to pass for 
religion, and which, perhaps, they believe so, for ignorance 
has less hyfiocfiay than wisdom : and to whatever form of faith 
their zeal or caprice may induce them to incline, they pay 
homage to it in their superiors. 

An addidonal argument is, that every good man and lover 
of his country, owes it as a duty to his country y to conform to 
its religion in so great a measure as not to lose his influence, 
even if he sacrifice to ignorance : because the balance of in- 
fluence should always be held by honest men, and, this tends 
to secure it. 

If a designing hypocrite finds a necessity of blasting the in- 
fluence of an horiest man, of whose integrity he is afraid, he 
can no way do it more effectually than by denouncing him an 
infidel. 

It seems to be a principle attached to the cowardice of guilt 
and error of ignorance, to approach its judge through an in- 
termediate being. All experience demonstrates this fact : 
and all ages of men have diflered on this principle only, in the 
being they have chosen for the mediator. Some have fixed 
on an ox and some a corpse : some have considered the sun 
and stars the representative of God, and some the whirlwind 
and the storm. But whatever it be, if there be nothing of po- 
litical fraud nor corruption in its constitution, it should so far 
have the countenance of good men as to secure to society the 
benefit of their influence ; and I believe God will forgive the 
idolatry for humanity* s sake. 

Christianity is undoubtedly the most p^re and simple of any 
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created religion, wbicb faaabiibena hten ijpt^o4nced b^c man. 
t sajr erects fdf becai)Ae» truthy and of course £rur religion^ most 
have been more ancient tbao the existence of God : mqst 
have ^Qvemed lum in creatipo, and not b^v^ been created bgr^ 
him 1 Or they aix ipore piroperly unique, 

I find no poUUcal reason in this country for becomog a 
Musi^ulman : bnt I will be a Christiw if civer I return to mj 
dear, native wilds. 

You trill object to my system becaus^e i% couaieAances hy^ 
pocrisy — Granted: but is it not a r^n^d hypocrisy wKch 
jilhall control hypocriiqr^ of t;he gross^er si^rt} to a^b^c^rve aaan- 
kind, 

I have spun this sut^ect far beyond my intuitions, ai^d th« 
bounds of modesty ; but I hope you will believe I am not aijEQ* 
in$ at preceptorial con^<menoe : I am submitting my indi- 
g;ested Umughts for jroi^r criticism^ correction, or sympathy. 

I have said in my letter to Mrs. Raton, which accompamea' 
this, that the bousea of Tunis are low. The consular hpuses 
ar^ e^pceptions. These are from three to four scojdes, largo^ 
and well built. The American house is the largest in tho 
city and by far the handsomest It is four stories from the 
xnag^ioQ ; 120 feet by 50 ;, Uiilt of stone and linxe,. and well 
finisbied upon the European construction : but it has no chim- 
ney nor fire place, except in the kitchen. It has 21 rooms 
and qlosets on the floor of the second story, eight of them ki^g^, 
the otbei^ convenient and ne,cessary. My family consists of 
, a young gentleman from Baltimore, a physician and a pi^los- 
ophcrj who has agreed to tarry with me two years ;. an inter- 
preter and three servants. 

Silence and solitude reign among us. Firom morning till 
midnight here is nothing to interri^pt study and rational con- 
templation, for we have not a women in tlie house.' 

It i»but ^ few da^s since I got through with the business 
of my negociation with the bey and divan : in a few days m«n^ 
shall close my dispatches. After which I promise myself 
much satisfaction in ranging among the ruins of the. anci^^ 
cities in. tl)is vicinity. 
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TRUE SCIENCE AND TRUE HAPPINESS. 



What influetice might not man acqiiirei over his own spe- 
(ciMt if iiis incliAatioaft. were always governed hy his iotelli- 
gence ? Who knows to what degree he might improve his 
moral) as well as his physical nature I Is there a single nation 
iHhich can boast of hairing arrived at the beet of possible gov- 
emmentsr-a government which would render all men not 
equally happyi but lee^a unequally miaeraUe, by atlending to 
ilieir preservation) by softening their labors, aad sparing their 
tdood by cultivating peace, and procuring an abundance of 
jprovisions ? This b the moral end of every society of men, 
who are anxious to improve their icondidon; andt with regard 
to the physical part of our nature, have the medical, and other 
artSy whose objects are health and presenradoD, made an equal 
progress with the artsDf destruction invented for the purposes 
of war and carnage ? 

In all ages, it appears that man has reflected deeper, and 
made more researches ccHicGrning evil, than good. In every 
society there is a mixture of both ; and, as of all sentiments 
which affect the multitude, fear is the most powerful, gres^t 
talents in the art of doing mischief, were the first which struck 
the mind of man. He was afterwards occupied with the arts 
of amusement ; and it was not till after long experiepce in 
these two means of false honor, and unprofitable pleasure, 
that he at last recognised his true glory to be science, and 
lus true h^pioness, peace. Buffon. 



CRITERION OF INNOCENT PLEASURES. 

It is easy to establish a criterion^ by which to judge of the 
innocence of pleasures : every amusement, from which we 
tetum to our duties with an exhausted frame, languid spirits; 
tyr distracted attention, should be accounted at best dangerous^ 
and contrary to all rational cads of creation. 

tdL. iir. '56 
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ORIQIJS'AL PQETRY. 

ADOITOINAL VERSES TO A FAVORITE SONG; 
^ S^f KO reUini»y the fiowrets blow, ' 

WUI Ho|re pttopn ? Ah no ! ah no I 
With the dretiDS ef yoatk she flies^ 
And like the rose, h«r emblem, diet ; 
Fancy dfoofi^ beneath ^e shade^ 
AxA idt t^e giqfi <teligl|tff ate fled/' 
With radiant Stmimcr's genial glare, 
WillHope retilm ? Ah no ! ah no! 
The flower that dranls mom's dewy ray 
Fades in U^e.fenrid blaze of day, 
And all its frag^rance, allits blooto, 
Are lost, ere night, in endless ghK)ni» 
When Amnmn's rfpenM^yineyardafiow,^ 
Win Hoperetum ? Ah no ! ah no ! 
The sparkling cup we thirst to sip, 
Misfortune dashes fVom the lip, 
And joys we fondly thought our own, 
Are from our lips forever fiown. 
With Winter's stem and icy brow, 
Will Hope return l Ah no ! ah no I 
Yet tho* his scenes are chill and drear, . 
They show our real blessings near, 
And Hope, on steady wings has fled, 
To world's beyond death's gloomy shade. H* 

SMtECTMJ^ POETRY. 
THE MRTH OF INQRATITtJDB. 

AIT ODB. 

Rouse the lyre with horrid sweep, 

Strains of frenzied discord swell I- 
Summon from the « vasty deep,'* 

The furies of relentless hell I 
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On xne let their eye*balU glare ; 
Let them lash me with their flaming hair, 
Fan my strings 
With raven wingg, 
And loin mf song in cadence rude, 
for, ah ! I »ing the birth of black Ingratitude ! 

Inoratit0de i the fieisd accurst I 
By guilt from hell> dark entrails torn, 

When, froift its hiMTid womb) the ftiiy bursty 
Exulting peals were heard around, 

And thiind'ring vaults, with ecbdng roar, 
Reverberated hoarse the soimd 
Along the moiled ^bore i 
While demons loiwity c*iccc*d >-^< AU bail 1 the *<[onstcr^ 
ViceisbMnT 

High mounted on a ^blazing throne, 
Whose radiance, like a fiery nleteor, slb^ne. 
The prince of Stygian darkness sate 

In awful majesty sublime I 
At his right hand, relentless Pate 
SmilM horrid at the comjuero^ Tjme ; 
And, at his helBsh feet. 
Earth's hideous meagre foe, 
Stern Death I b^>eld fibe wretdicd angeto iB«et 
To hail their kbg ; and his "behest t0 know. 

Superior *bove his giant peers, 

The chief his piny truncheon i*ears ; 
And, tow'r-like, high erects his bumish'd cr&it ; 

With hparsely-^lpwing voice he cties. 

While exultation reyell*d in his eyes. 
And sava^ ^adness flamM within his breast t 

w Gods I of this nether world I 
(From heavei^s proud turrets by th* Thund'f er hurlM) 

Who thus attend my trumpet's sound ; 
Ye bold accomplices of guilt and shattie. 
Whose blajcon'd helms reflect the livid flame. 
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Which streaods sulphureous these dread r^kDs around : 
To each unshrinking mind} 
With fue, in iieltish league combaa'df 
I call i-rHia^ wkh a warrior^ ann, 
Which gleam'd, unshrinking^/midst the dire alanS) 
And felt, unwither'd, the vindictirc flashy 
Stand here ?«solv*d, (ne'er tq relent) 
To rouse to vengeanpe xhp Qmnipotentii 
Whoiie armies, on the embattled plain, 

Thunder'd around us the confounding crash, 
And drove 14s, howling with excruciate pain, 
yikmid^t these gloomy depths, foreyer to remain. 
" But, be ^t to the victor known, 
While seated on his starry thrrnie^t 
And, boasting of superior mighti , 
That no ignoble fo^ 
In these dark realms below, 
By one revolt has sprung to light, 
Ikgratitude ! the hell-hound of the fall, 

A compound Qf the viqe of all, 
Liveb to indict my vengeance on mankind J 
« E'en now, I can, with pierc^ig eye. 
The subtle n^opster's future arts descry. 
<^ Imtoratitcde i see where he^ standi 

In deep misfortune's hour ! 
With tearful eye, and supplicating hands, 

At heav'nly Pity's door. 
Hi^ pale emaciated cheek;^ 
His hollow eye declare^ 
ps breast the n\ansion of the fiend. Despair !, 
AVhile bursting sighs h^ pow'rful woes bespeat. 
« A tale of anguish faint be pours. 

When e'en relentless Avarice hears ; 
And, fro^i each blood-shot eye, he show'rs 

A stream of fraudful tears ! 
^eneyolence bestows its aid— 1 
■^he rif NB is cherish'd, and the frieiji:^ betray^ {'^ 
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The hettkh legions saw the picture true ; 
The frantic laugh began ; 
p>ud scf^ams^of joy throughout the concire ran, 
iKO&ATiTunE the m<Mre tremcodeus grew I 
Flapped quick his dragon-wings. 
Contracted all bi^ stings, 
' T^cn? soaring high aloof, to earth his voyage begai) \ 



FEMALE CELIBACY ; 

OR, THE GRAVE OF CTNTHIA. 

Where youthful circles make resort, 

Nightly to flaunt in trim array, 
W^c^ n^^^t in fashion's airy court 

The light, the giddy, and the gay, 
I would not seek. 
To wet one cheek 

With gentle Pity's holy dew : 
Why shade with clouds the summer-sky f 
Why dim the lustre of an eye. 

Which sorrow never knew ? 

But lives there one whose feeling breast, 

Those festive scenes can bear to leave, 
To wander where the weary rest. 

And feel how sweet it is to grieve ? 
If such th^re be, 
O ! come with me. 

And view poor Cynthia's lowly bed ; 
'Tis yonder little freah-*green sod. 
Where seldom mourner's foot hath trod, 

Or pious tear been shed. 

Oh, Time 1 I would not blame thy power, 

For Cynthia's youth and beauty flown, 
I mourn but that so sweet jx flower 
Should bloom and wither all alone : 
For she was fair 
Beyond compare, 
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And eTor wai «h«r lp«att «> b^fthe, 
By gay good^mmor'd nurth upborne, 
Ohy Time t siic wonld h^re langhM to scom 

Thy rttf glasft and scytlie. 

For her, soft dreams, and slumbers light, 

Succeeded calm unrufBled days ; 
Each eye beamed on her with delight. 

Each tongue was tuneful in her pddse : 
ABd at her feet,* 
yn&k reverence ti^et, 

A crowd of flattering suitors strove ^ 
Some proffer'd glittering gems and gold. 
And some of endless tiao^orts told, 

And everlasting love. 

But little could their prayers avail, 

Nor one could win the maiden's choice ; 
She little heeded Flattery's tale. 

She scomM the sound of Mammon's voice ^ 
The gay attire 
Could she admire 

Of beaux thaf glittered Isiy her side ? 
While every vagrant butterfiy 
That frisks beneath a summer-skyt 

Could rival all their pifde ^ 
Yet had she seen some gentle youth', 

Of manners mild, by vettse r«ififi^. 
Whose pure Integrity ^oid trati, 

Spoke manly dignity of tniad i 
And bad lie sued 
In plaintive mo6d. 

And, sighiog, looVd his ansdious p«in, 
And had he dr^p'd a silent tear, • 
The tribute of a soul sincere, 
, He had not sued in vab. 
What tho' the charms that Nature spnead, 

With raptured eye she oft-sarvey^d ? 
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What tho', " by hearei^ mttdDg led^** 
She lov'd to wander through the t^de ? 
Still from her breast} 
ForlorD} distress^) 
Would sometiiDes break unbidden sighs. 
That she had none whose feeling heart 
In all her griefe might bear a part> 
And share in all her jojrs. 

Vam was the oft-repeated ^igh 

For friends her youthful years h^ kaowxit 
Who now had Q\m*d the sacred iip 

Which binds all charitiea in one >^ 
The moon's still beam^ 
On lake or stream. 

Dark woods and precipices rude^ 
Would then inspire sweet melancholyi 
That shunnM th^ world, its noise and folly. 

In love with solitude. 

And now her charms are fiiding fasti 
Her spirits now no more are gajr ^ 
Alas ! that beauty cannot last ! 
That flowers so sweet, so soon decay ! 
fiow sad appears, 
The vale of years, 
How changed from youth's too flattering scene ! 
Where are her fyad admiiwt gone I 
Alas! and shall ther» then bs^MM^ 

On whom her sou| may lean ? 
Poor Cynthia-! friendless and forlorn !— • 

When jrouth*s gay flowers are all grown seais 
TKou yet couldst shun the world's dread scorn, 
And hide thy faded beautios here : 
But in thy end 
A more than friend 
Was needed, who could wateh each breathe- 
Still near thy sickly condi could w^tr- 
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Support thcc on the brink of fatc^ 
And cheer the gloom of death; 

Thou who couldst mourn o^er friends|:)ip*8 Upr^ 

Why was thine own unwept to be ? 
Thou who couldst give to all a tear, 

Whjr was there none to weep for thee ? 
* Now o*er thy grave 
The wild weeds wave, 

Who shall thy perishM worth deplore ? 
Or say, the brea^ which lies beneath. 
Though doomed its sighs unheard to breathe, 

Was never cold before ? 

Adieut poor Cynthia ! though thy bier 

By widowM love has not been press'd, 
What though no child with surting tear 

Shall view thy place of lowly rest » 
This little mound 
Shall still be found 

In spring's soft Verdure first array'dy 
The snow-drop, earliest of the year, 
Spotless like thee, shaH fiourish here, 

Xiike thee, shall early fade. 



THE THREE DEGREES. 

A sAYiKO there w^, 
£ut I know «ot jtbe OMise* 

And spoke it was by one Harrison ; 
Map^ woman, and the devil, 
(Which I think was evil) 

ViTcre the three degrees of comparison. 

DROWNING. 
A KAjr being drown'd^ 
Was ne*cr again fouQtJ, 
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Sore, he's g<me the waf of M flesh ; 

Then another dUl reply^-^ 

wSir^thatldodenjr, 
« Sure, he*8 goi^e the way of all/*A." 

ETYMOLOGY. 

A MAN in the tiatSoD) 

Would know the derivatioti * 
Of the word ominous alone : 

* Why a man hit his nose 

'-Gainst a post, so it goes, 
« O my nose !'* says he ; now *tis known/ 

A REASON FOR THICK ANCLES. 
« Hahrt, I cannot think,** says Dick, 
^ What makes my ancles grow so thick." 
" You do not recollect,** says Harry, 
^ How gr^at a, calf they have to carry I** 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' I - ' !•-■ ' ' ' .\- 

MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 



, QBoi8(tott €|estre* 

Jan. 3L The Poor Gentleman— ^Forty Thieves. 
Feb. 3^, The Africaiis (i)—Honcst Thieves. 

(1) TieAfrieamti •r Wmr^ Love, and Dttty, written by George CotSlsti 
the younger) was first performed at Bniry-Lane theatre in IdOS. We 
believe Jieyc^al yean since, it was said to be in preparadbn at ottr dieatres 
hot, from causies best known to those who manage tbese things, has just 
i|Mide its appearance. Better lattibauntwr. The foft>wmg is the Fab&s. 

^ The scene fies in the town and environs oi Fattaconda, in Bdndou, a 
district of Africa possessed by the Fonlahs. Sentu and Berissm, mutually 
enamored of each other, are about to celebrate their nuptials, whem 
their tribe u attacked by the Man&goes, and the town taken widk 
|;reatdevastadQn and slaughter. 2)ar«»a has diree sons, r«»rr»fia/, JIlidKfc., 
and S^eo^ who, driven forth with their mother, and deprived of their 
arms, are ail four on the point of starving. SeBso^ convinced of the 
death of BerUta and her father, in his distracdon compels MadiSg$ to take 

yoLtiii. 37 
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4. The Africans— «Siiity-fblrd Letter. 
7. Hamlet (3>^Bothemion. 
9. Othello— No Song no Supper. 

him to the sale of slaves, which always succeeds a conquest, and sell hira 
to reliere the wants of their mother. The £oglish merchant ofiers little 
for him; but, when despairing of success, a crier proclaims,' in the king^ 
same, a Reward of four hundred ounces of gold to him, who discovert 
and brings back a suspicious person, that escaped the night before. SeU' 
t§, with muf h difficulty, forces his brother to pass him off for the fugi- 
tire— the gold is received, and Stlico condemned to the stake. Btrwa, 
having rejected the addresses of the king, is to be burnt at the same timew 
Here an tetlaircUtement takes place. FafuUts^ the father, rushes in, and de- 
^ivtH that he was the person' who made his escape, when he found hb 
endeavors to save his daughter fruitless — it is then made known that 5^- 
Uc9 had dootned himself to death to save bis mother from fiimine, and the 
king relents. Famiba e'zplakis the change of dresses^ by which S^eo was 
led to believe him and his daughter murdered, and the lovers are united.** 
The play is exceedingly well-written, generally, and some passages are 
ia the best blank-verse of Mr. Gohnan*s writing. The diird act is the 
most interesting; but the whole indicates the hand of a master. 

Hie three brothers have very distinct chartcters — TmHai is a reogh 
warrior; MaM^ a sportsman; and Seluo a lover. They have but one 
characteristic in' common — fitial afiection. They were performed by 
Messrs. Johnson, Entwisle, and Young, all of whom sustained their part* 
respectably, ffmry Augmstms Mug, an English captive, who is afterwards 
promoted to the high office of secretary of state to his Mandingo maje^ 
ty, was represented with so much whimsteality by Mr. Dickson, as to 
produce frequent bursts of laughter. SiOta, by Mrs. Young, was pretty, 
if any think so black can deserve that epithet. Mug and StUa are TVwjpr 
and H^owtiif with new names, or perhaps the posterity of those celebrat* 
ed character!. Mrs. Powell** Seruta was interesting and atfectionate, 
and added much to the attraction of the piece. 
, The Kenery, though not new, was tolerably appropriate. The play 

,, was laid aside after the second representation, in consequence of the loog^ 

' expected arrival of Mr. Cooper. 

(3) The Hamlet of Mr. Cooper is not to be equalled by any actor oa 
the American stage. Besides possessing all the gifts of nature to qualify 
him for the part, he has studied a refinement in the manner, and entirdy 
§ut'^iays all his competitors. We could not point ou{ all the passages in 
which we think he excels, without being tedious ; but we believe that 
envy itself must be sileat, wbto scrutiny can see no canse for complatau 
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11. MouDtaUieerft-^CatharMie tnd Pcunchbf 

14. Macbeth (3>^No Soog Ro ^iupptr. 

(S) It hat beeo obterved by an English cHcfc, ^lat the tragedy of 
MacbiUf is perhaps « one of the greatest ezerttont of the tragic and po- 
etic powers, that any age or any country has produced. Here are open- 
ed new sources of terror, new creations of fancy. The agency of witchl^ 
and spirits ezcitef a species of terror that cannot be effected by t^he ope- 
ration of human agency, or by any form or disposition pf human things.^ 
The character of ^liatUtb we have ever suppo9e4 to be, of all dramatic 
representations, th^ most difficult to personate with propriety. He pof« 
jenes the temper to be wrought upoo by the suggestions of the witches s 
)>e is not that bad man who is hi* own tempter, and whose heart, like 
Iticbard, prompu him to do all that the wont demoa can suggest. H^ 
it of a generous disposition and good propensities, but with vehement 
passions and aspiring wishes, and liable to be seduced by splendid prot- 
pecu and ambitious couweU This appears from the character givei^ of 
him by hit wife: 

<* Yet do I fear thy nature; 
'^ It if too full of the milk of human kindness 
** To catch the nearest way. Thou wouldst be great i 
^ Art not without ambition ; but without 
^ The illness shonkl attend it. What thou wouldst highly, 
** That wouldst thou holily ; wouldst not play ialsei 
« And yet wouldst wrongly will'* 
,** The emotions of Macbttb are the struggles of consdeace^ hi|i agot 
nies are the agonies of ^-einorse.'* 

Mr. Cooper^s Macbeth is a performance worthy of our greatest trage> 
dian. There are some scenes we could wish to see difierently pbyed{ 
but there are others, in which he more than equals expectation. The 
terrible conflicu in the bosom of Macbeth^ before he commiu the murder, 
were exposed with great force in the soliloquies ; and we have never wit- 
nessed the delivery of these in a manner superior to Mr. Cooper*s. 

He finely expressed the dutinction between manly courage and that' 
savage ferocity, which " towards his design moves like a ghoeti** in hit 
reply to Lady Maebetb .* 

f 1 dare do all that may become a man; 
o Who dares do more is none.** 
The sublime horrors of the conscience were also laid open with gteal 
effect, as he related that 

* ** One.did laugh in his sleep, and one cried murder / 
" That tjiey did wake each othe:';' ^c. 
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16» Sde a Wif« and have a Wife-N.The Qui&er. 
18. Richard m.— Turnpike Gate. 
31. AbaeHino-rrThe Shipwreck. 
33. l^ney Moon (4)— Patriotic Qlip— ^My Grapdmoth- 
er, 

ind 

« Will altgreat Neptune^ ocean wash thii Wood 
« Clean from my hands ?" 
We couid foltew Mr. Cooper through the whole play, and tdeet pai? 
lages which h^ gave with exqnisite beauty $ bdt it is needless. 

The IttSfinud rites a^l incahtattons of the witches would be very sbife- 
ing, a they were not (as they always ai^) rendered ridiciilpui ahd egre^ 
giondy absurd by a «Eipb of old women and diiidren,<-r* 
« Hue spirits and white, 
« Rcd^pirits and grey." 
It b said thift Mr. GarrickV delivery of the lines, 
«« I am afraid to think what I hav^ done ; 
^ Look fMiL\ again, 4 ^are not/' 
wat ssperior tp any odier ^art of hi$ perfbnbaiice. We ^ohld like to 
be tnlbraied <rf the manner of his reading 5 for we inust confess that we 
see no cfonaz in the ekprtssioii, though one is g^nerattysiipposeds 
there rs no greater foree in the wprds « I dare not," than In «« ladl afraid.*^ 
This it Aot 6f the in^eptifable passages which we believe all Hhe com- 
menators have wisely overlooked. 

* (4) t%e comedy of the Boney Moim is desf^rvedly a favorite enier- 
tainmeat ; and it has never succeeded better than when the two prind? 
|Nd diaractels have been ^lled, as on this evening, with their original 
^representi^tives in this theatre. Mr. Cooper's Dt^ Aranza is a chast^ 
'polished, and gentleman-like performance; and nothing of the kind caK 
be more fascinating than the gentle manner in whi^rh he attempu Ihe re- 
Ibrmatioi} of his iuehest. The tones of his voice s^-e inezpress^ly ^weet 
and melodious, particularly in this passage, 

<* Thus modestly attired, 
•* A half-blown rose stuck in thy bruded hair, 
« With no more diamonds than those eyes are made of, 
•< No deeper rubies than coinpo^e thy lips, 
** Nor pearls more preapus than inhab^ them, 
*< With the pure red ^nd white^ which that same habd 
« That blends the rainbow, mi|igles In thy cheeks, 
" This weH-proportion*d form— think not I flatter— 
f* In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 
* ^d thy free tresses waving to the wind,:y- 
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24. Merchant of Venice (s)—CMharihe and Petriichio. 
^5. Rul6 a Wife and have a WiBe-— I:aove iangki a|t 

P Thoult fix at much observance as chaste dames 
•« Can meet without a blush." 
Mr. Young had not ease enough for Rolando^ and Ntr. Johnson was too 
serious fox Count Montalban, Mrs. Young played Zamora in a charm, 
ipg style ; yet we could not but regret the necessity that compelled her 
to relinquish th^ sprightiy nAwrfir, which we have ever considered as 
pne of her most appropriate characters. ^ 

(5) The appearance pf Mr. Cooper in any charicter is sufficient to en- 
^e the public against disappointment, except what those airdent sprite * 
may feel, •• whose imaginatiotos outrun all the performancci of human ge- 
piut.** k is not fair to contrast his ^byloci with that of the late Mr. 
Cooke, whose perfom^anee of It had long been the adntiration of the 
ieamed, and the wonder of the ignorant, bad (jooper been Codce, it U 
cai^aio he would not have teen Cooper; and we prefer him as he is, in 
as much as saneness and sobriety arc better than their bpJHWte vices. 
But to speak of Mr. Cooper's performance of %/wl-^without compari- 
son—no one can deny that ^ it had great merit ; the passions were pow- 
^fuUy deKneated, and the text spoken with philosophic accuracy. In 
one ii^tance, he gave a leadipg. which appeared hew to ps. When di- 
rected by Portia to have by some surgfon at bU change, to st<4> Jghmo » 
wounds^ he enquired, 

** Is it so nominated in thchond ?•' 
in a manner implying suspicion, and a ppssibaity that th^ sotary^W 
inserted such a chhise in it wHh^ut his knowledge ; having feast his 
eye over the paper, in part, with some degree of con$dence heexckoaied, 

« I cannot/iii it—** 
and having finished the perusal, uttered with maHghant assoranc* 
« 'Tis NOT in the bpnd." 
Mrs. Fowell placed Portia with more tlian usual spirit. The celebrate 
f d passage, 

« The quality of mercy is not strainVi,** &c. 
was spoken with great accuracy and fueling. Mrs. Wheatly's face and 
figart are very pretty, and made a pleasing Jeiska ; bet we wish she 
ppotd be cored of the habit pf icohtinu^y turning her face iip to the ceil- 
ing over ^ pit. She seems to have a settled determination not to look 
strd^firward. Mr. Dicksoi^s Launeeht made the pit roar. The.best 
part of Mr. M'Farland's Lorenzo was the song of <* Duke duUtdmttmf^ 
which he executed in a very pleasing mapper. / 
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$8, Coriolan^(6)-*Ptot and Coui^terplot, 

Tlie oMDcdf of CaiBarim ami Pe^rwdm t)roii^t Mr. Cooper forward 
iki a character verj unlike M SbyloeJk, and which he playa with j^^at case 
and pteatantrj. We mitsed Mr. Eatwitle in the tlanunerinf TaUor, 

(6) ConoiamtUf for the benefit of Mr. Cooper, and hit last appearanee, 
prodnced a hmfer. The performance was such as might be expected 
from the cast of character ;— two or three partt well represented, and the 
tett^-^^nt leather 0r pnmdia. Though Mr. Cooper represents with great 
truth the high and swelling spirit of the patrician ; though we admire 
the beauty and force of'hu readings, and, in all other words, the purity 
of his pronunciation s yet the ear is offended^ with his Conolamu. He 
undoubtedly has his reasons for this departure lirem commonly receiv- 
ed opinion, and we should like to know them. That others of the per- 
formerrihould call it CmflamUt CmrkUmmti and sometimes bhinder upoa 
what is usually esteemed the proper pronunciation, CorWamirt is wh^ 
might be expected. U is a pity that some standard could not be fixe^ 
for the orthoepy of the stage, when l^ many the stage itself b con- 
sidered as the standard of po^te pronunciatioo. As the bmarahU Tm 
Sh^Ukm would say, aot tO apeak it profanely, ** Tie pnsa4 geatratim [of 
players] ttfoMtt m aeof dkHmary ami J^— — jOA^." 

The noble and patriotic sentiments of the play, accorded with the pop* 
ular feeling, and were receired with enthusiasm. The same feelings were 
loudly expressed at the deliTery of a Momotfy oa Captcum Lawreace^ by Bir* 
Cooper^ and a new song called The Teatb of Septemher^ by Mr. M'Farland. 



MONTHLY MI^CRLLANYs 

^IS LXTSBART IirrBLLIOEN€E, RKMARKABLK INCIDKNTS^ 
OBITUARY NOT;C£ft9 fi^C. &C. 

Washington's Birth-dat, was celebrated in many {daces 
from which we have beard "with unusual splendor. At the 
theatre in Boston an interlude was introduced, on the occa* 
sion, in which Mrs. Powell delivered an Ode> pecuUarljr 
appropriate : we are sorry to add, that a copy could not be 
obtained for publication. 

The followbg Ons was <ung at the celebration in Cbarlear 
town. It is the production of Mr. H. Small, wh(»e po^cal 
talent furnished the last year^ ode on the same occasion. 
Crtticism, we hope, will not be severe in her censures ; for 
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oa subjects so triu and commoo, ills no mean pradse to be 
tolerable. 

When, rapt in drear Cimnierian night, 

Colombians realm bdield no moniy 
She hail*d tha^«rb*s celettiai light, 

Which bade her Wassimotom be bora; 

RO8B THE HBRO ! THB GOD^IKK HKRO BOftX, 
FSBBDOM TEIUMPH*D 0*%% HBJl VOBS ! 

At Ms blett advent. Slavery's tnia 

To csTea of prifttne darlneiB fled ; 
. Man d«r*d be vbbs, and Reason's reign y 

Its genial light and influence shed ; 

Ross TBt fiEBO ! THE GODLIKE BERO R08E> 
FRtEDOM TUtfMVH'n •*Bm HER fOBSl 

Let kome display her martial host, 

And Greece her Sages* lore proclaim, 
in vain may eastern grandeur boast. 

Such matchless de^, so bright a name. 

When the heeo, the godlike hbeo, eos^ 

FKBBDOIC Tmi17MrH*D 0*E& BEE EOES I 

Immured in every freehom breast. 

While tireless Time his wheels sluA roll. 
The name of Wasbinoton shall rest ; 
Hit fiune eitend from **pole to p<^** 

Foe the hero, the hero, when he rose^ 
Triumph*d o*er Columbia's foes ! 

Great Spirit ! from thy lofty height, 

Where countless Sons of Glory sit. 
Descend, array'd in robes of light. 
Whilst here thy warm disciples, met-— 

Hail thb hero ! the hero blbss'd, who rosej 
Conqu'ror or a nation's roEs ! 

Though stem Oppression's sceptred hand 

Would daunt their spirits bold and high. 
Yet firm thou sees^i those legions stand 
Whose fathers fought for liberty : 

Still, mew-bnoland, new-bngland notrDLT shows 
Walls ot riRE to rRREooM's eobs t 

While lowers around War's tempest drear. 

And saddViing scenes of woe ucrease ; 
fienev'lence joins with Freedom bm. 

To win from heaven the angel peace ! 

Brightest cherub ! tht blessings herb disclo^b 

RbION AMD TRIUMPS 0*BB THT FOBS ! 



DIED. 

Ik Weston, Massacbnsetts, on the 15th Feb. the reverend * 
Samvsl Kbhdaljl, D. D. aged €0 ; a man highly esteemed 
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io lifey and deeply lamented in dei^. Few cheracters, more 
deserring of respectful attention, have been formed and ex- 
hibited in our country. His early years were occupied by 
laborious occupation ; and obstacles insurmountable to com^ 
mon minds, seemed to preclude the possibility of his obtain- 
ing the learned education to yrhich he ardently aspired. By 
his person?il efforts, however, these obstacles wei«e removed, 
and tlie ol^ect of his wishes achieved. In 1782 he received 
the honors of Harvard University, and left that seat of science 
with acknowledged reputation, las a scholar and a christian. 
As the gospel ministry was hi^ aim fro^n the commencement 
of his studies, he paid Unwearied attention to theology, and 
began to preach much sooner, than would otherwise have 
been advisable. Yet such w^s the abilily with which he ac- 
quitted himself, that the respectable town of Weston gave 
him an invitation to settle with them, and he was ordained 
their Pastor, Nov. 5, 1783. The same energies und perse- 
vering spirit, which had prepared J^iim ifar the sacred office, 
. combined with j?i fixed and increwipg a^ttjachflient to the cause 
of truth and righteousness, carrisd him through its diversified 
and arduous duties, with acceptaoqes^d success. So ani- 
mated, fervent, fnd in^pressive were his public ministrations, 
and 80 discreet, friendly, and sincere bis private intercourse, 
that whilst those <« of the contrary pact had no fivii to say of 
him,'* the candid aiid seHous could hafdly fail to be instruct- 
ed and improved. He was at once the. guide and father of 
his people. In^him |hey alwaya Ic^uiid an able champion of 
^ the faith once delivered to tbe saints,"' a strenuous advocate 
for the rights of conscience, and a zealous supporter, as well 
of civil, as of religious order. ,Nor were jbis talents and ex- 
ertions unknown to the Christian public. << Hb praise was 
in all the churches.*' As an ecclesiastical counsellor, in 
which capacity he was often employed, hisiin^uence, efficien- 
cy, and usefulness ijirere conspituous* His worth ;^as exten- 
sively acknowledged. Be^^ides the jwliens of ^{Eecdon and es- 
l^m,^wh^ch be receiv^ frptn all his acqju^intance, the high- 
est theological h(»ot^the>degi%e;ofdoctor.i>f divinity, was, in 
1810, presented hi«(i -by the university ipi ^t^w-Ht^en, as a 
voluntary and just tritute of respect for hijjtal^pts and char- 
acter. Equally estimable was he in the ; miUQe . retired walks 
of life. The heartfelt sorrow of his numerous fnends, the 
TOOimiful dejection of a venerable parent, the agonizing grief 
of an afTectioijiate consort, the flowing tears of a dutiful off- 
spring, jointly announce and demonstrate that his social and 
domestic virtues were of the purest description. 
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we can be numbecBdamiMiflrtbe writers itdio haregiTen araor to nttat and eanfidenee |p 
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BIOGRAPHY. 



ffOM DJrtD RITTEJ^HOUSE^ LL.D. F. R.S. 



See tbe sage Sittenhotae^ with aHent eye. 
Lift the Jong tube, and pierce the starry sky : 
Clear in his view 0ia oircHnff systems rolL 
And broader splendors riid the eentral pole* 
He marks what laws th^ eceentrle waoiMenbind, 
Copies creatitm in his forming mind, ' 
And bids beneath his hand, in semManae, riw, 
With mimic orbs die tobors of the skies. 
There w<Midering ocowds with notar'd eyea bdieU 
The spangled heavens their miystic maze unfold ; 
^hile eaen ^uA sage his mlendid hall shall grace 
With all the spheres that deave th* etherial space* 



BarhwU CdwMad, 



Tmi8 eminom nA jcisUf celebrated pkUosepher descelided 
ipotn aaceetors wiio emigrated from HoUand, and was bom in 
Ckmumtoiwii, Pensftylvania, April 8, t7SS. The eatrfy part 
#f li» life wiB spcDt in agricultural etnplojnnehts ; and lut 
flgnjBJHthe imoesy and even the stones of the fi^ were mark^ 
#d with figures. wy«h denoted a talent for mathematical stud* 
l«k A d^ttcitte cMis^Eludon rotidering him unfit for the labor* 
«( hnsbatfdry^ he dcToted himself to the trade of a clock and 
OMiUiematical insUwnent maker. In these arts he was hk 
4iiiitainitnteter. 

Dnring^hift residence with his father in the countryi he mad^ 
himself master of Newton's PrincijHa, which he read in tti» 

VOL. in\ 38 
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BftgHth ti m wi l ^ U an of Mr. Matt. Htre «!•• lie Ucttne ac- 
^Minted wfok fiusions^ of wlucii tt^lkne inTcatMn lie beHev-' 
ed hhnftelft for sDwe dme, the first author. He did not knoir 
fM* eoroe yearfr afteivardt, that a contest had been carried oa 
taAween Newtew and LeUaiitz» for the honor of that great dia» 
ee^wry* 

At the 1^ of tiirent]r<4hrf^, without education, and without 
advantages, he becaenethe rival of the two grei^eat mathe- 
aMitieiaDa of Europe. In his retired situation, while working 
at his trade, he (fanned and executed an orrery, by which hm 
Ife^resented the revolutions of the heavraly bodies, otare com«> 
pieiely than ever before lad been done. This inaater*piece of 
iMchaiiinmwaspiivelnsed-bjraieoeHege of New-Jersey. A 
s eeend , was made by hinif. after the same model, fortheuse^ 
the oMege of Philadel^a, where it has commanded^ for na« 
ny years, the admiration of the ingenious and learned. 

In 1770^ he wasindttced^ by theurgent request of eeme 
iiriendst who knew his merit, to exchange his beloved retire* 
ss<nt for a residmice in PbiMelphia. In this city he cootaik- 
ued his enq^yment for several years ^ and his clocks had % 
high reputation, mti his mathematical instrumenu vrere 
tbctnght mperior to those imported from Europe. Hb 8rst 
commmttcadon to the PbUosoplucal Society of Philadelphia, 
of which he was elected a member, was a efdcwlation of ihn 
transit of Venus, as it was to happen June 3, 1769. He was 
one of those aK>Mi)ted to observe it in Ihe lewnabip ^ Norri* 
tea* TldspkepemenoR had never been seen but twice before 
l^ any inhsbitam ef our.«eartb,aad w«ild As«er be seen egeln 
by any person then living. The dey aroivedt and there was nn 
okMidiatheherixenf the observe^ in sitot and trembling 
anx^etr* waited for the predicted moment of .eb^»rvatie» ;. it 
earner and in the mstantof contact between the placet and 
^unt ^ emotiim of joy so p^Kr^rful was ^ipit^ in tfie breaat 
of Mr. Rkienhouse^ that he fainti^ Oi;^ the 9th«f Nofenib^ 
followmg, he observed the transit of Mercury. An accoupi^ 
9S Miese observations ifais pirfrffebed in the U nns a i^lim Mi.^thin 
eecie^r*^ 
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tfng ft'tftnitockl dispniR bttweta Pem^hrBob And Yji^Ui^ 
'mxA to iib talents^ nuDdertdoo, and iiiimws w«t ltterib«4id a 
great degree Us aa^a&cttNy adji»tiBeitC, io UtSv He. aiM^ 
ad in de^rmififaigrtlie ivestem Hsdks of ^eantf hMaaitt kfm^ 
and the northern line of the «ame state in 1 786. He w ai tdta 
called upon to assist in fixing the boondar^rtine betweeii Mm* 
aaehttsetts and New*York) in 1 787. In his ai€arsioB8.thf««||l^ 
tte wSdemesa, he carried with him Ids haUoof inqcdfyawi 
«batnnMion. Nethuig in oar BMMMtalBSy soUa, wbwt^ add 
springs, escqied hk notice; Bm tiie onlf recordaof wk9X tm 
ccdlected aaa prirate lettany and tiiemeaseries of his MiaRlB» 

In irtly he wastrhaaen prasidentaf ^lephiloBOphfaMd aaa^ 
€ietf> as auccessor to Dr. FrankKn, and was anmiallf re-elaea» 
vd tin his death* His nnasamnng dipdtf secured m idm re* 
apect Soon afiter he accepted the president's chair h# made 
to the sodecjr a donadon of three hundred ponnds. Me held 
'^e office of treasurer of PennsjlTann, hf an annual andliaan* 
imous TOte of the legislature, from 1 770 to 1 789. In ^ia pd* 
Yiod he declined purchMing the smalleat portion of the puMIe 
\dehtGC the state, lest his tsiegtlijr^iould be mpea^ad. v 

In 1 7S»3, he accepted tlw office of director of the arfat of ^e 
Un^d States, but hU in ataite of health indueed hian IO resign 
k ki 1795. When the solitude of Ma study* was rendered teas 
agreeable by his m^sposiUon, than informer years, he paMtd 
his etei^ngs hi readhig or oomretting wi^ Ids ir^fe md daugli* 
ters. In 1^ last iltoess, wldeh w^iacmeuM abort, heretai»* 
ad the usual patience and banevolence of Ma^teaspar* He 
llied fune 26, me, in the €5th year of his agejin^hoiollba* 
fief ofthe ChriatfaKi rdlgldn, »id in the anM|«6«i^cto««r 
discoveries of ^e perfections of Q%^ in ^le eionial wi^U. 

He was a man of extenrire knowledge. Bekig indma isl y 
acquaimed with the Brench, Gertoin, and X>ttjU:h taagQagea, 
he derired from diem the discoreries of foreign nations. H|s 
mhid was the repository of idl ages and countries. He did 
fM enjay mdeed the advantages of a public education, but hip 
fsmi yfti^ not shackled by its forms, nor ^terrupted in it9 pUF« 
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mk of gccfttev ol^t^ by the cUiio^ of subjiB^ BPOpute mnd 

' la his polii^cal aontviienCA ho wa» a repubUcan » Im was 
tmght by his filther to admire an elective aod rapresqiQ^uve 
jOTeruneot : be e^viy predicted the immense ix^qi^Me of 
4sl«Ql9i aodikoQwi^dge wiiich would be infused into the Amer- 
afiflnijmd 1^'<MU^ i^cpubUcan institutions; and he aptif4pate4 
til* W/Msed cfecii^ of oiir r«volutioD» in sowing; the sec^ 
WW «P4t9.(^ thini^ in other parts of the world. Ha tmeiiar/td 
friitkrt H wvlLa^mpTflewl tp be inbrudei^s intc^.tbo^ s^pMtir 
«f iMi¥ In the inore IkmmA circles^ of pmvate,U£^i be cpn^ 
liiMidM^esteexi sod aiEe^tifNS. His house snA w^vmer c^ Uv 
ingiMdiibiu^.th^ iM$m^ of a |^qsoiber> t]|^s|inrtif.ity;pfa 
mi^nlUmi^f snd Iba ti^emBiB]; o^ a €h«MJi|m His-^s^acebep 
ipftotomursl^ pbitoe^^ g^e himsuch ideas ofrthe'Di^ine per- 
tbeiipmht9t his loiiKi was, not pi^QCCu^icriipJ^eiMrlx life wit^ 
j|».fiiaioiisrof ancaqpt poiM tmd the vice^ of ihe b^s^ai^^ds* 
<a«tte4id a«tr oontoe himself to the instructions of as^nre^ 
k^ beKened di^ Oifrisp^ joeirelatiao. Ho Qbsf r^ved ^ ^ ar- 
gMBUBt in &vor o£ ibs tru^Oiy that the miracles of pnr. ^^mtv 
diibredfrMi lOl iHreimdodBsiraicai^in being e^eljr of a>b(^ 
wmsleafcrntoTft. 

TheciQstfiHNif of a onn pwieMsd of so e;»aUed ant uodf f- 
Miidi»gj oiitwiigha the deeknrationsofihansMds* tle.dic4 
taiiemig in« U&.to cemey And hifr body ^wa3 interred faeoftatfi 
liisohfi^rfatonr near his house. He publishedan oratiiGmi dia- 
Imred before iho.Pbitoso|M/cal Society^ 1775« tbc^ subject of 
whichi% the history- of asiroMvmy ; nod a>&wi mrjpnoka^op 
« i thiyn i i tioal and asttonomical sMbjjoctSy ia the first £9fiv yoI- 
WMSjof the tnAMKstioMk of the society* .JSli^fs Pkt* 

It is more difficult to make a thing from no begmnlfig 
than to make great additions to it. How much more glory 
and power are manifested in makiug the fortune of a person 
who rises from nothing, than to set another on the tOp^of Ate 
wheel;} who we find has already put himself in motion' ! 
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Tff£ MIRHOR OF FJ^MfOJ^. 

AKD TASX£ TO A LADY 0]r ^AilTY. 

^Selected from La Belle Assemblee.'] 

LETTER XI. 

Your Ladyship «xpr«ssed so mucKplea&ure iathfi pera^al 
^ thfi ^d- Kiu|;ht of Normandy's senumeots on 4refifi» ibaft it 
ift nuAb great alacrity I obey jour ift|unf>tiaQ to appljf; ^gm^ 
to the teiDj»rable tAm^Bt^ a»d rei|ea;t, ta yovL thA ooatixmatiai^ 
pf bi» biiita on tbft iiiomfiDtou3 subject. Grave beada.wfiy 
lunile at ao atatolf an epithet beiog agplic^io to variable a 
QMter i. but a 7017; pptite Dobliqmaa baa obserTeil,.^^' Wbatevr 
er it is worth iirhil# to do,, it ia worth while to do well/'--* 
Bei|c<^ if;it fee necessary toacray the humaabody io.ganneiit8i 
it.i% nej r ^a fa ry » by thelawaef ta&te and oosimoii seaaet thl$ 
we shall not di^guiae W» defonsK it by the raineiit wa |pttt 0% 
tuit ratber disflay and adora iu oative^ beauties to the bea| 
advantage., getting dciwn this a8;aaaxlDm^ I shaU JMtfacr 
thfM apol^iaii if\x tbf iimjt ttfjiewtion J pay to iheae 4MPpa»egt^ 
discumons ;, ^nh making^my bow to my Norman friends ahal) 
]i^(M4»iUahia.remaiik$|,and.9ip^ theme to yam: ladj^ahipi 

lie sot only s«|p«avaftthe dames of his time, for the g«»* 
g^usnesa of thei]^ appacel^ but also fipr the houra they, devot? 
edtatheiff toikn. 

^ Now«>aHlays^'' saf^ he, ^ hoioxe^ these young diunsds haj^e 
QOfibed. their heads,, and set their head dress ia order,, and 
folly attired themaelves. in their rich and g;lkteriag hal»- 
ita, the church pcoeeasion is past, the massea bttng,^ anddi- 
w«ie service ia^ finished/' 

O^ toigbt thea,adm(»)iBhesJhis daughters of the danger 
of.^eii)igimK^e fia^ef» than their owo> if they bestow too many 
.l^ai^^s Qn> their mirror, 

^ My d|uir children," continues he, << there once dwelt a 
hld5(i8ia;fii6t by the church, that she could not feiil of hearing 
the belte riag for prayers,; but she took so much time eveiy 
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day in dresdng herself} tliat she never completed the bus!'* 
nes8 until the service was more than half over. Howt ver. It 
happened <me Sunday, when she had been even long^er than 
usual attinng herself) the devil was permitted to present him- 
self behidd her $ and seeing his visage in the looklng-glassy 
it was so honible that f he lost her senseS) and remained in 
titat deplonMe state for many years, a warning to all the vain 
women if ho came to behold the awful judgement.** 

Indeed, if we are tol>elieve the statement which a certain 
dramatic poet who wrote hi the sixteenth century f Anthony 
Brewer, byname), gives of a lady*s toilet paraphernalia fh 
tfiese aneient titles, we shall not wonder that day sinks inta 
tdght, and night rises to mom again before all the duties of 
torporeal adornment are performed. Our poet speaks of af* 
raying a youljbful companion for a frolic thus ^— 
- ^ It is five years ago since I set a dozen mdds to atfire a 
boy Hke a nice gentlewoman ; but tiiere is such doing with 
4irir lodking-glasses ; {mining, un-pini^g, setdng, un-set- 
iAig, formings, and conformings ; paintings of blue veiosi and 
rosy cheeks ; such a tsOr with condM, cascttnets, putis, Sdls, 
squares, busks, boffices, scariB,neckl«oesreaHroBels, nbaioes^ 
borders, dres, fans, palisadoes, pnffih roilRh euflR^ mufl^ put- 
ties, fttsles, partlets, ftislets, bandlets, fillets, corslets, peadnt 
lets, amulets, aennulets, bracelets, and so many /er#, tint Ae 
pdor lady of the toilet is scaree dressed to the g\r&t. And 
now there is^sueh calling for fordingales, kirdes, busk-points, 
shoe-des, and the like, that seven pedlars* shops, nay, afl 
Stburbridge ftdr, will scarcely fumi^— A ship is sooner rig- 
ged l^ far than a nice gentlewoman made ready.*' 

In this point of wasting time over. the bushiess of the toilet, 
certainly our ancestors in every asceitf, from our grandmeth* 
ers upwards, were much greater ' delinquents than the ladies 
of the present day. With the fashion of fiardingales, hoopfe, 
dght-lacings, and hair powder, have disa{q;>eared the most r»» 
pacious calls on the precious hours of women. We no long- 
er hear of our wives and daughters standing two hours nnder 
thh hands of the manti^k-maker, andsitUDg twice as manjr 
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more b^nestli die curlioi; mm oSMmHiur Frizcur. All this 
iTMUfr of life our fair dames have redeemed from aomhilation* , 
We aee the buckram iraita of j^aat dajrty wiUwlheir sugar-loaf 
re/e#> consigned to the oblivion tbey deaerve, and our WTea 
and daugbters come ligbtly^ witb tbe morning lark, Iran their 
rooma^ atlired with the ea^ grace of wood-nymph% and with 
their beautiful trusses shining in the lustre of aatuie alooet 
and playing in artless beauty on their blooming cteeks. Lon# 
m%y vKf fair countrywomen maintain this sensible and elegene 
^ference for the behests of nature ; Jong may they es ti ma te ^ 
time as of a value too incalculable to be sacrificed to the ca# 
prices of fashion* t 

/But while I coogratnlate your bewitching sex on the eco* 
jiomical arrangement of their hourS) I.darenotf with the same 
warmth compliment them on their ecimomyi lat all times» in 
the <|iiantity and quality of their habiliments. The seasons^ 
myfiur corre^Hmdent, are the best, dictators on this afidr* 
Shall I whisper to youaUule hint on the subject, 'whacbn^ 
leas a personage than the renowned Lord Burleigh gftve |9 
hia pretty daughteri when a.ceruun lord, whom he much isf 
vore^i i^as coming a wooing to her M suppose tbe fair Cedl 
wa% like seme of her beauteous descendants, too fond of al^ 
lowing the outward air to breatfie oaher polished limba ; fop 
be thus fddresaed her &«*« 

. <<Inthe court of Pbilii^and Mary th^rewere twolove^ 
aistery, the eldest of whom had been promised in marriage 
by her father, a knight of fame, to a young nobleman who 
was possessed of a fine figure, and as fine an estate. The day 
was appomted for the betrothed earl to make a visit to the 
young ladies, for he had not yet seen either. Tbe ladies 
were informed of hia lyproach i and the father desired them 
to appear in habiu suitable to their rank, tado himandthenv* 
selves credit The eldest, who was the handsomest of the 
twain, and of a person of the most beautiful proportions, was 
so ei^ger to shew her delicate shape and slender waist, that she 
clothed herself in a garment called a coat'hardy^ without any 
alining, or fur, which sat so close to her, that you might see thf 
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Yery heaving of bcr breast, and almoit every thrab of ber Ut^ 
tie vain heart. It beinpr the depth of winter, tl^ vettf^b^iigii 
suited to display the figure, wis ill adapted lo the seventy of 
the season ; and hence she appeared to great ditadvaolftgft^ 
for the cold seized her limbs, benumbing their motions, tmi 
so petrifying the otherwise free flow of her blood, tlM ste 
looked paile ; nay, black and blue, and shivered and spoke 
with chattering leeth, and looked like any thing but a ^[>eaiftf. 
Meanwhile her sister, regardless of shape, had Invested lier^ 
self with thick garments, well lined with fur, and so appeared 
warm and hesOtby, with her eomplexion fair as tiie IBy, and 
cheeks glowing as the rose. The consequence was, that th# 
yettAgest lady attracted the attention of the noUeman, so that 
1m totally neglected the intended bride, and, having obtamed 
the consent of the father, in a few days married tlie prudent 
damsel in the pefercen." 

This story bf Lord Burleigh reminds me of one to whick I 
tras an ey e<»wltness, semt dozen years ago, in Germany. My 
scene Hes likewise in the most inclement of the winter Vnontlia^ 

1 was then at •. The youn^g elector of the n^ighboritig 

state, had been affianced to one bf the princessess ef the 
court where I then was He had never seen her. A time 
was anounccd for his visit ; and iM young bride wHEng to 
see whether the heart of her noble suitor <:ouid single her ottt 
from amongst her ladies, determined to leave him to guess. 
Accordingly, when the herald announced the elector'H ani* 
val, she set off with two of her ladies, and a small escort dt 
gentlemen (one of whom was your humble servant), •<» a 
riding party. She left orders that the elector might ft)llo# 
her if he pleased. Whilst we were coursing the country, A 
tremendous shower of snow and haii fell. The princess an4 
her ladies were dressed in scarlet habits, embroidered: widi 
gold. Their comparatively slight texture was soon penettat^ 
ed by the wet. Sir Walter Raleigh-Ifke, Tied the way to lay 
my coat at the princess's feet ; two gentlemen did the samd 
to the female attendants, but they rejected the offer with con- 
tempt. The elector with his splendid train was then in 8ight> 
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and tliey refused toj>ut on the coats, and appear frights in 
tbe eyes of^ the approaching court. Not so the loyely prin- 
eess, she threw my blue coat over her delicate figure, and 
buttoning it across her breast, certainly looked more like a 
country market-woman, than a young beauty approaching a 
piincely lover. But in the action the lover ^descried the no- 
ble xnind which disdains outward trappings when opposed to 
piropricty ; and, springing from his horse, he hailed the lady 
9f die bkte coat as his princess, and kissing her fair hand, led 
fcer away with soft whispers ; whilst a loud laugh was raised 
against the dripping finery of the lady-attendants, and their 
perversity. 

Urania, the princess of my heart, will have too much good 
$etis6 not to pardon the motive of this long story from her 

Paris. 



LMTTERS OJ^ MYTHOLOGY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. PEMOUfjTISR. . 



LETTER XXXni. 

Silent Night was peaceably finishing her tour, and Au- 
rora sleeping yet on her bed of roses, when Juno and Minerva 
began to prepare for contest. (Jombatants slumber not on the 
morriing of a battle ; all the profound art of the toilet came 
now to the assistance not merely of nature, but of divinity. 
And Venus I how did she occupy these precious moments ? 
I may not tell you, Emilia t all I know is, that the day after 
the banquet of the gods, she disappeared with Bacchus. 
Mystery followed them: of the rest I am ignorant. At 
length the day breaks, and the fatal moment approaches. 
Guided by Jealousy and Curiosity, the goddesses collect in 
crowds on Olympus : all eyes are fixed on niount Ida. There 
tiie beautiful PsLris seats himself under the shade of an ancient 
oak. He holds the apple ; and Juno is the first to present 
herself before him. She descends majestically from a car 
drawn by peacocks. Her divine shape, her commanding 
look, her noble and proud air, her hand holding a golden 

VOL. nr. 39 
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sceptre, her forehead reflecting the bngbtness of her diadem, 
all announces the queen of immortals ; and the jud|^e, motion- 
less with admiration, felt himself awed by a holy respect. Al- 
most trembling with this joy-chilling emotion, the Judge turn- 
ed his head towards Minerva. 

I know not what secret charm surrounded the goddess, but 
she certainly attracted hearts by a magic as sweet as irresisti- 
ble. The serenity of her forehead tempered the austerity of 
her eyes : if site had smiled, the victory had been hers ; but 
after a few moments of uncertainty, the unchanging sobnety 
of her aspect, made the judge draw back the apple he was 
just going to bestow. % 

I confess to you, my Emilia, that, inParis's place, I should 
have done the same. Do not imagine, however, that I cabal 
against Minerva. I do not say that wisdom darkens beauty ; 
you have too long taught me that severity does not destroy 
tenderness ; but you must confess that affability, with a word, 
a glance, a smile, exercises a more powerful sway than the 
mdst atfstere rigor. I do not say that modesty does not em- 
bellish beauty, but you will allow that without wounding vir- 
tue one heart may be exchanged for another. In fine, I do 
not say that cautious expressions, disdain, coldness, and inter- 
mingled avowals, completely desolate the heart of an enamor- 
ed swain ; I approve all that i yet you will observe that B^^ 
nerva did not gain the apple. 

Meanwhile Venus arrives ; she had nearly forgot the hour 
of appointment. Her fair hair floating in disorder over a fore- 
head blushing with the roses of pleasure, her divine zone half 
unclasped, her eyes dissolving in sweet languishment, her 
lips glowing with kisses, all bespoke the exquisite goddess of 
voluptuousness. The celestial court readily guessed that Ve- 
nus had not slept ; but even the'rival goddesses agreed that 
she could not have waked to make her toilet. They were 
right. Cypris had just then quitted Bacchus : the goddess 
was then three times a mother, for the Graces were awaking 
to life in her bosom. Scarcely had the shepherd beheld her 
than he sighed, he grew agitated, the apple fell from his hand. 
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Juno, Minerva, all Olympus vanished f^m his sight ; he saw 
only Venus ; and with an extended hand he would have offer- 
ed the golden prize, but it dfopi>ed from his hand and rolled 
to the loot of the goddess. Olympus shook with applause. 

I will not undertake to paint to you the vexation of the ri- 
vals of Venus ; all my attempts to imitate it would fall short 
of the original. Several writers relate, that before the judge- 
ment of Paris the three goddesses tempted the integrity of 
their judge ; Juno promised, him honors ; Minerva wisdom ; 
and Venus the most beautiful woman upon earth. Venus 
kept her word, since it was under her auspices that he carried 
off the lovely Helen, wfe of Menelaus ; but so odious a con- 
quest was avei^ed by all Greece assembled in arms. During 
ten years the Greeks besieged the ci(!^ of Troy, and the hatred 
of Juno and Minerva consumed the men of that empire. My 
next detail will be the terrible effects of their resentment. As 
for me, Emilia, if like-Paris I were this day entrusted with 
the apple to award it either to Juno, Minerva, or Venus, it is 
to you that I should give it. Thus by crowniK(g in your per- 
son loveliness, w^gdoin^ and nobleness, I should equally divide 
the contested apple among the immortal disputants; Adieu. 
LETTER XXXIV. 

The triumph of Venus was celebrated throughout her do- 
minions with a joy which Junq and Minerva refused to share 
in. Her adorers came in crowds from all the comers of the 
universe, and united together in her temple at Cytherea. The 
goddess had several altars ther«, before which she was repre- 
sented with different attributes j here she appealed upon a 
car drawn by sparrows, her bosom bare, her tresses mixed 
with roses, languor in her eyes, and voluptuousness upon her 
JiDs ; there she was seen seated upon a conch-shell to which 
doves were harnessed. An aerial drapery, the folds of which 
were retained by her mysterious girdle, half concealed her 
charms. Without a veil she was only beautiful, veiled she 
was divine. In tier hand she held a bundle of arrows, from 
which she fills the quivers of her son. It is said that armed 
with these arrows she triumphed over Jupiter with his thun.- 
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derbok) and £orced lym to do tier homage. In another peat 
of the temple she was dbplaf ed crowned with myttle, her feet 
Tested in sandals of gold and-silkbn dssue ; her bosom loaded 
with chains of gold, and precions stones. These at#ibntes 
recal the shameful worship which was rendered to Venus bf 
the girls of Cyprus ; they prostrated themselves in her name 
on the'sea-shore, and drew from that infamous commerce con* 
siderable sumirof money and jewels, with which they portion- 
ed themselves in marriage. V^ are told that after this thef 
became honest wiv6s, and that even now we see exattipAea 
which give support to such an assertion : the befieverS in «ii<^ 
m creed rnust forgive me if I canhot subscribe to it. Venus 
was sometimes portrayed Itdlding in one hand the golden ap*- 
flty and in the other a bunch of poppies. Under these dedi* 
cious poppies too happy the lover who tontinnes to dream I 
<tA^ might he never awsdce I but sooner or later his eyes nust 
open. 4 * 

The goddess was occasionally represented under the figure 
of a virgin, having her eyes cast i)own, and her feet placed 
upon the shell of a tortoise. This emblem was intended to 
ahew that a young glH should always enclose (for ^r of tsia^ 
picion) her beauty in her house, and her chastity in its shell. 
• Last of all, Venus appeared in an ivory chariot, drawn by 
swans ; her shape was majestic, her brow open and sereoey 
her head raised, and her eyes fixed upon beaven. Love was 
at her feet, his eyes covered with a fillet, hisNvings unfuricd, 
bearing a quiver filled witli burning darts. Under these attri- 
butes Venus presided over that chaste and pore love, that 
celestial fiame, which, without destroying, burns U^ue lovers, 
and seems to ridse their unveiled souls to the abode of divi&it^r* 
But this peculiar worship, even then less known and observed 
than all the others, is in our days entirely forgotten ; since 
they forget the nfame of modest love, howahall they remember 
celestial love ? Near the goddess wal tobe seen that soft 
Persuasion whichgenerally waits on beauty. Candor was 
seated on her brow. Timidity moderated the fire of her eyea^ 
the Smiles aniraaied her lips, while from her half^openod 
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numth Fancy seemed to hear-that enchantiDg ehiquence which 
orators attempt to teach, aod attempt in vain.- Venus was ac« 
coi^paniedby tlie three Graces, wfaostood holding each other^s 
luinds,*- to shew that thcj never separate. Nothing can de« 
scribe the fnendahip whkii binds them ; each Grace seems 
necessary to her sistera ; . to {^ase they must all be joined i 
^e who has but one has noi^e. 

Ma»while the priestesses of Venus, thm broWs boitud 
wi^ myrtle^ advance towardithe sanctuary; they bear hqnef 
aiKl milk, which they go to ofier le the goddeta. The high 
priestess prostrated herself at tlve feet of, the celestial Vennsi 
aad presenting a couide of tnrtle doves, addressed to her the 
fellowmg prayer ;— ^ Receive, hiftd geddess, this offerkig of 
feithfiil birda ; and amongst us, may lovers, may hnsbands) 
take them for their models !'' 

In latpr times, libations of wbe wore made in honor of the 
popular Venus. . A white goat was immolated to her namei 
and the thighs of the victim were burned upon the altar^ 
whose fires were kindled wkh the wood of ilie juniper and 
the acanthus. T^e sacrificers also presented a wild boar } 
but he never entered the sanctuary, lest the sight of him 
should recal to Venus the death of her beloved Adonis ; he 
was slain at the gate of the temple ; and Venus willingly ac- 
cepted that expiatory sacrifice ofFei^d to the manes of her 
lover. After this ceremony several virgins, and some ma- 
tr<»s, advanced to the alur of the nuptial Venus, who with 
one hand held the globe of the world that she regenerated^ 
and with the other held between her breasts the torch of Hy<« 
men* Vtte fair worshipp^^ were crowned with roses, of 
which the alternate white, and red painted at the same time 
the ardcKr and the purky of their wishes. The golden, or 
^n, tresses of their long hair floated over their alabaster 
necks, and hung even to the ground. The virgins desired 
spouses ; tl»6 manted women children. They supplicated 
Venus to hear their vows, and consecrated to her their sever- 
ed hair. As soon as the priestess cut off their flowing tresses 
she suspended them on the altars of the goddess* 
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This sacrificoi so pleasing to Venus, was perpetuated with 
her woi^hip. Many ages after, Berenice, wishing to obtain 
irictory for her husband, consecrated her hair to Venus, ^or 
you, my Emilia, happily jrou seek not glory, and you have no 
want of offering or of vows when you wish to secure a conr 
quest ; but if to obtain a Tictorious lot you go some day, l&e 
a new Beroiice, to the altars of Cjrpris to suspend your lovely 
mgkts, how will the Zej^yrs sigh oyer so sweet a sacrifice ! 
The day after the offering, theiiair of Berenice disappeared 
from the temfde. It was^transplanted from earth to the re* 
gions of air, iMiere it still shines as a constellatioii. 

I haye now described the worship cf V^us. Seyerefy did 
she punish those women who fisuled in their devotion. The 
ladies of Lemnos having for some dme discontinued her feasts, 
the goddess rendered them odious to their fau^ands, who be- 
ing then at war with thelThracians, brought away son^ female 
prisoners whom they married instead of their wives. The lat- 
ter, to avenge such an insult, formed and executed the plot of 
massacring in one night all their husbands with their concu- 
bines. After this slaughter, fearhig that one day their chil- 
dren would revenge upon them the death of their fathers, 
they butchered them in their cradles. Behold, my Emilia, 
with how little impunity they neglect the service of Vem» 1 
Profit then by so sad an example, sacrifice often to the mother 
of Love, and permit me to give you the hand when you shall 
go to her temple. However, when the fury of Vcrais over- 
took a mortal, there were several ways of escaping from it $ 
i>esides certain herbs which had the property of appeasing the 
transports of love, recourse might be had to the waters of the 
river Silemus; no sooner was the patient bathed in them than 
he forgot the beloved object. The rock of Leucadia, which 
was upon the shore of the Ionian sea, had the same blesse'd 
quality. The unhappy person sprung from the summit ei 
this rock into the sea, and suddenly he ^s cure^. 

Many lovers of both sexes made trial of this perilous leap. 
Sappho, the illustrious Sappho, was amongst the number. She 
had the misfortune to love Phaon, a young Lesbian, to whom 
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Venus had given St vase of divine essence, which breathing 
over him, made him the most beautifal of men. The lover 
who loves himself loves nothing else ; such was the lover of 
Sappho. The tender poetess learned th^s truth by painful 
•xp^rience ; and to cure herself of th^ fatal attachment, de- 
termined to try the leap of Leucadia. Before she cast herself 
into the waves she placed her lyre, enwreathcd with cypresa 
and with myrtle, upon the strand, and engraved these verses 
upcm the rock. Tliese veries I— iwoe to the presumptuous 
hand that attempts to trace the sentiments of Sappho i Listen 
to your own heart, my Emilia, and believe tftat it is only in 
the feelings tf a tencter and exalted soul we may hope to 
catch the echo of that of the Lesbian muse. Adieu. 



A DISSERTATION ON NONSENSE. 

He understood the speedy of birds. 
As well as they themselves do words. 

The facetious Hudibras has defined nonsense, as a certain 
•ther author does wit, by negatives. « Nonsense, (says he,) 
is that which is neither true nor false." These great prop- 
erties of nonsense give it such a peculiar advantage over all 
other writings, that it is incapable of b<^g either answered 
or contradicted. It stands upon its own basis, like adamimt^ 
secured by its natural strength against all conquests and at* 
tacks ; there is no one i^ce about it weaker than another, to 
lavor an eiwmy in his approaches. The major and the mi* 
nor are of equal strength : its questions admit of no reply,' 
and its assertions are. not to be invalidated. A man may as 
well hope to distinguish colors in the midst of dftrkness, as 
to find outsat to« approve <»* disaH>rove in nonsense. If 
it afiirms any thing, yq^ caniiotlay hold of it ; or if it de- 
nies, you cannot confute it. In a word, there are greater 
depths and obscurHies, greater intricacies ^nd perplexities in 
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aweU wriueapi^ceofnonseose, t^o in the most abdUUw 
imd proibund trapt of tUeologj. 
*Aft,erthi8 shpn pjtnegyric upon nonsense, I must bcre 
solemnly protest, that I liave not do©e it to curry favor with 
any person Who may have distinguished himself in writing 
pr talking in this way. 

Before I pr<»cced farther, I think it will be proper to ta)^ 
police that thare are two kinds of it,^ viz. high ^onseaae, wA 
low nonsense. 

Low nonsense i^ thet^l^nt of a coH pW«®Pt^^ tempsr^ 
^at,i in a P9qr,»me2^% disspirited styje, creeps ftlwig servilely 
^rougb darl^ness and confu^oq. A writer of yi\f^ co]D$ipo^« 
tion gropes hi* way ^t^y amongst self-contradictions, and 
"grovels in absurdities. Videri vult pauper, et est pauper. 
He has neither wit nor sense, and pretends to none. 
• On the contrary, youij high nonsense blusters and makes a 
noise ; it stalks upon hard words, and rattles through poly- 
syllables ; it has something in it like manliness and force ; 
in a word, your high nonsen'se has a very majestic appear- 
ance, and wears a most tremendous garb, like Xsop's ass 
clothed in a lion's skin. 

There ar^ some fe^qw® that have something In thero^ 
which looks like, sense, bijt is not sense,, and will very o&eo 
confound the sen^e of otbet?. They ^re b<ntb incapable, of 
being set right at first, and inc^p^bj^ of being set right after 
hs^ying ^nt^ their parpkxUiM. I remember reading a de- 
scription, someMTberC) of two opposile factions m politicks, 
>vho maintainjed oaQb their side of th« question with equal 
fijW^^sa afid obstinacy. Tkwe. vw» (saya my audior) «a 
person aoiongst them of the ir&t quality, thkt was by nature 
both in mind aio^ body, a pui|zle, ivom his first conception to 
the utmost extent of im judgtmeot ridiculously absurd.'* 
This anitnal^ a leader amongst one of the putks, used to put 
othei^ upon saying, wl»t|t he thought *ti1>i}1d interrupt busi- 
ness or break into what h^ thought? improper tb begin him- 
self. This person was master of right nonsense, which may 
be properly called nonsense to the understanding : what he 
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taid every body could observe had nothing in it, yet how to 
break in upon hiin» perplexed all the men of sense of the op- 
ponent party. Thus he stood impregnable in an illustrious 
a»sembly» casting forth blunders and inconsistencies, 

Whidi made fome think, when he did gabble, 

Th* had heard three laborers of BabeL 

And the leader used to sit sneering to observe how impreg- 
nable hk fool was, and exulting himself, that it was not in the 
compass of all the sciences to aver that he had uttered noth- 
ing to the purpose, or to bring him to it. 

Which made some take him for a tool. 
That knaves do work with, callM a/oeA 

There is still another qualification in nonsense which gives 
it the last finish and perfection. This is when a man with- 
out any meaning seems to have it, and so imposes upon us 
by the sound and arrangement of his words, that one is apt to 
fancy they signify something. After having heard such a 
man, consider what you have learned from him, and you will 
immediately discover the deceit. N, 



ANECDOTES RELATING TO BOOKS AND 
AUTHORS. 

In the Indices Expurgatorii of Roman Catholic countries 
we see many books condemned, which contain such treas- 
ures of learning, and exhibit such enlightened and liberal 
views of every subject which they discuss, as conimand the 
admiration of all the unbiassed and judicious. Who can 
hear without emotion that the works of such men as Linnaeus 
and Robertson, men not more remarkable for the vigor of 
their genius^and the amplitude of their attainments, than for 
their sacred regard to religion, are prohibited on the conti- 
nent of Europe, as dangerous in their to^dency ? 

The slightest ap^arance of contradiotion, though unin- 
tended, to the absurdities of a prevailing supersution, has of** 

VOL. IH. 40 
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ten drawn down the w^ghtie&t ireii|^ance on the tkvfy^mH^ 
authoris. A printer was beheaded in 1 542 for the ptttidic^tlMi 
ofa Dutch Bible. 

Papebrock, a learned Jesuit of Antwerp, was condeibned 
by the inquisition of Madrid, for advancitii^ thi^ee heterodox 
assertions ; first, that \he Cafrinelite, dr bai^dboted monks, 
were not descended from the prophet EKjah ; secondly, tNA 
the image of our Saviour was not impressed on the satot^ 
handkerchiefs ;. and that doubts might be enteitaiAed w6«lft«* 
er there was actually a Saint Veronica ; and, ias^, that tbd 
church of Antwerp was not, as it pretended, ia possession 
of that corporeal evidence, which proved the cifdBncislon of 
Jesus Christ. 



William Prynne, the celebrated author of Hiatrioma^Hx^ a 
work levelled against the licentious amusements and prac- 
tices which prevailed in the court of Charles I. was commit- 
ted to the Tower of London in 16S3, the year after its publi- 
cation, and sentenced by the Star Chamber to pay a fine of 
5000/. to the king ; to be expelled from the umveraity of 
.Oxford, and the Temple of Lincoln's Inn ; to be degraded, 
and disabled from practising his profession as a lawyer ; to 
stand (HI the pillory ; there to lose part of his ears ; to have 
his book burnt before his iace ; and to be^ imprisoned for 
life. The execudon of this severe sentence did not deter 
him from again exposing himself to the vengeance, of the 
court by the puWication of anther work, entitled J^fmfrom 
Iflswichj which made its appearance in 1 637. He was a see* 
end time sentenced by the Star Chamber to pay a heavy fine, 
to lose the remainder of his «ars on the pillory, to be brsuMl'* 
cd on both cheeks with the letters S. L. (Schismatical Libel* 
ler,) and to be perpetually imprisoned. This sentence was 
enforced hi all its rigor ; but when the government was o- 
vertumcd by the revolutionists, he was relayed by an order 
of the House ot Commons in 1640 ; and twenty yeara after 
was himself elected a member of parliament. Ndther i»x»« 
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pf CQOs nor adverse fortune) baweveri couki c)ieQk his pro- 
peiiaitx to expose and inveigh against wkat he conceived to 
be abuses ; and be now published some refiections against 
the House ; £6r which he was conipeUed to apologise. 

Coward's TAoughU on the Human Soul^ published at Lon- 
do;^ in 1702, were condemned by. parliament to be burnt by 
Ihe common hangman^ as containing doctrines hostile to th« 
Christian religion. 

John Wilkes was expelled from parliament) in conse- 
fiuen^e of thc^ publicaliofi of his JSTorth Briton imd Eitmyi oh 
WomeijLn 

One of the most beautiful specimens of vellum printing is 
a Roman breviary printed at Venice, in 1 478. It is a large 
folio volume, consisting of 401 leaves. The vellum is of the 
finest quality, thin and remarkably white, and the typography 
00 smooth and well defined as to vie with the most beautiful 
impression from copperplate. It is printed in black and red 
ink, and decorated with splendid illuminations in gold, and 
different vivid colors ; and with paintings of different ani- 
mals. Whole pages occur in red ink) which has no gloss ; 
but the Uack ink is extremely deep, and shines as if varnish* 
ed. A few months ago, tlie Faculty of Advocates in Scotland 
purchased a copy of this breviary for 100 guineas. 

Another very elegant work, of a similar description, enti* 
tied Jfeurea a Vusage de Rome$ was printed on vellum in 
1507, or 1527. It is a small folio, consisting of 115 leaves^ 
each page encircled by engravings on wood in great profu- 
sion, and, for the period of its appearance, extremely well 
executed. 

The practice of printing on vellum was almost wholly re* 
linquished for many years, probably on account of its great 
expence ; but was recently revived in several of the coun* 
Utes of flurope. Though modern works of this descrqHion 
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are sud to be inferior in beauty to those of greater antiquity, 
still they are very highly valued, and bring an extraordinary 
price. Goldsmith's and Pamcirs Poems, and the Economy 
of Human Life, were printed on vellum in 1804, and sold for 
fifteen guineas each. 

Three copies of Lewin's British Birds were printed on vel- 
lum in 1796 ; one of which the author tore to pieces in a 
frenzy of passion, and each of the remaining two was sold for 
140 gumeas. 

We cannot let slip this opportunity of mendomng a 
very remarkable book, neither written nor printed, en- 
titled Liber fiassionis Domini JSTostri Jesu Chriati^ cumjiguri* 
ft characteribua nulla materia comfioaitia. For this very sin- 
gular bibliographic curiosity, Rodolphus II. of Germany of- 
fered 1 1,000 ducats, in the year 1640. It consists of the 
finest vellum ; the whole letters of the text are cut out of 
each folio ; and, being interleaved with blue paper, it is as 
easily read as if it had been printed. It lately l)elonged to 
the family of the Prince de Ligne, and is at present in France; 
but as it bears the royal arms of England, it appears ex- 
tremely probable that it is an English production. 

To what an enthusiastic height some bibliographers have 
carried their fondness for early editions, the following facts 
will most strikingly illustrate. Ten guineas were paid for 
four odd leaves of an early edition of some of the works of 
'Cicero. A first edition of Suetonius is valued at 1 00 guineas, 
and the Florentine Homer was recently purchased for 95/. 
sterling. The Mazarine Bible was sold in Edinburgh, in 
1806, for 150 guineas ; and die first edition of Shakspeare, 
published m 1633, is valued nearly as high. 
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FOB THE POLTANraOS. 

THE MORAL C£J\rSOR..^JSro. XVIII. 

THE HISTORY OF FETSR PILGARLICK CONTINUED. 

*< Ah t little tfaink the giy, liceBtioM, proiid» 
Whom pleasure* power, and affluence ttirround ; 
They spend their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot, waste ;— 
Ah 1 little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
-And all the aad trariety of pain ! 
H ow many Meed 
By shameftd Tarianct betwixt man and man. 
How many pine in want and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery. 

How many, radt'd with honest passions, droop 
With deep retir'd dittreM !** 

In a valuable, and once popular little book, written by Sir 
KicHARD Steele, entitled the Christian Hero, are the fol- 
lowing striking remarks. They are so apposite to the sub- 
ject of my present lucubration, that I think my readers will 
not require an apology from me for their introduction. « It 
is in every body's observation, with what disadvantage a poor 
man enters upon the most ordinary affairs ; for as certainlf 
as wealth gives acceptance and grace to all its possessor says 
or does, so poverty creates disesteem, scorn, and prejudice 
to all the undertakings of the indigent The necessitous man 
has neither hands, lips, or understanding for his own or his 
friend's use, but is in the same condition with the sick ; with 
thb difference only, that his is an infection no man will re- 
lieve or assbt, or if he does, 'tis seldom with so much pity 
as contempt, and rather for the ostentation of the physician, 
than compassion on the patient : It is a circumstance, where* 
in a man finds all the good be deserves inaccessible, all the 
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iU unavoidsible ; and the pear bero is ts certainly ragged, as 
the poor villain hanged. Under these pressures the poor 
man speaks with hesitation, undertakes wkfa irresoluticm, and 
acts with disappointment : he is slighted in men's amversa- 
tions, overlooked in their assemblies, and beaten at their 
doors. But from whcffiee, alas i has he this treatment ^ 
From a creature, that has enlj a supply of, but not an ex- 
emption from, the wants for which he despises him: for, 
such is the unaccountable iilaolence of man, he will not see^ 
that he who is supported is in the same class of natural ne*> 
cessity with him that wants a suppprt » and to ^ ^p^d im- 
plies to be indigent." 

The proverb says, « The poor men is always m a strange 
country." Riches will make'their possessor a welcome den- 
ken in any land where he may choose to abide. Peter Pil-» 
•A&LicK was not to be defeated by a single blow from iron- 
hearted Adversity. As he could not sleep after his tm^- 
comical adventure which was related in my last pamper, he 
reclined his head on the pillow of wakfifoloesai andf ponder- 
ing on his disastrous circumstances, held a self-communion ; 
the wisdom of which will be made manifest by its effects on 
Ms conduct and fortune. << In seeking virtue, if you £nd 
poverty, be not ashamed ; the fault is not yours. ¥eur hon- 
or or dishonor is purchased by 3rour own actions. If the ser- 
vice of Virtue make you poor, blush not ; your poverty may 
b^ disadvantageous to you, but cannot dishonor you. To 
feel the extremity of want, and be always under discipline 
and nu>rtification, must be very uncorafmtable : but then you 
are to consider that the world will mend or wear off; and 
that the discharge will come Portly, and the hardship turn 
to advantage ; that the contest is eomineBdable and brave ; 
and that it is dangerous and disgraceful to surrender.'* 
Thus, having animated his dejected mind with fresh and en- 
couraging hopes, as I learn from his memoranda^ he rose 
from his couch, like a lark in the morn, all lif^ and spicity 
and exultation* He took his letters and manuscripts fraai 
the invaluable little trunk, which was in his view a source ef 
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tf e&^reS) inexbtustible as the miDes of Poto^i^ and conve- 
niently transferable as the fabl«d purse of Fortunattts. B^ 
kold, said he, my passports to tlie best soeiety in Bengal, aiid 
iny claims to wealth and fame, if there be*a printer of dis« 
eemment, or a man of taste in India. And who shall dare 
doubt the existence of Maecenases and Dodsleys in this rich 
and hospitable empire ? Are Poesf and her lovers, Science 
and her votaries, the liberal Arts and their patrons, confined 
to Europe, and the inhabitants of Asin prohibited the wor* 
sh%> of amy other deities than PLtJTus and Eeliona ? No^ 
Engfishmen are always the same, wherever they may reside. 
They ihay change their climates, but their minds are iinal« 
tcred. This name, pointing to the superscription of a letter^ 
win gain one hundred subsciibers at least, and tfiese, as ma*' 
ny more. Three hundred gold mofaurs, four thousand eight 
hundred sicca rupees! and a sure calculation i Without 
more reflection or hesitation, Peter put on his very best suit 
of clothes ; and poor and scanty, indeed, was his wardr6be; 
Having inquired for direction to the houses of the gentlemen 
to whom he wtit << consigned,'' he set off, on foot, with a ticka 
kittysol* over his hegd, to deliver his introductory epistles. 
His first call was at the manfion of a gentleman, who was, 
vHiile in India, celebrated as much for the urbanity of his 
manners, and the goodness .of his heart, as for the elegant 
i^le of hospitality in which he lived, his splendid fortune, his 
personal and intellectual accomplishments. He shook his 
head, arid sighed deepljV vWl^ perusing the letter. He 
informed the anxious << adventurer" that the harvest of << ad« 
venture'' was over in this country, and that the ^eld had been 
gleaned until not a solitary blade remained, to reward the toil 
and trouble of traversing a barren heath, which the hands 

* Kictytol 19 a large umbrella carried by a servant to skreen his master 
from tlie sun. Ab it is extremely dangerous to walk with the head ex- 
posed to the force of tropical heat, a great number of men and boys earn 
their support by attending strangers or Europeans, who do not keep regw 
tdar tertaats. They are ^licd tkJkg^ or occasional servants. We diMdd 
^■11 dim '*^kf.** 
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and feet of thousands had despoiled, trodden down, and made 
desolate. His advice to him was, << Go home, while you may^ 
I understand that you are poor and are entirely destitute of 
cash ; a few weeks residence here will inevitably involve you 
in debt. It is easy enough to contract debts in Calcutta. If 
a sircar knows that you are introduced to me, that circum- 
stance will give you credit with him, and he will absolutely 
force you^into his debt. But I will be candid with you. I 
kavc not a spare room in my house to offer you ; but my ta- 
ble is at your service. I am prepossessed in your favor, not 
only by the character which my friend -— — — has given 
you, but by your manners and countenance. Should you re- 
ject my advice to return to your native land, the consequences 
must ixmain entirely with yourself; you have no one to 
blame. Five or six hundred rupees are ready whenever you 
may think proper to prepare for your voyage. Leave the 
tavern immcidiately ; go on board ship, and believe me, the 
best wish I can feel fox you, is to wish you « well off." You 
inust dine with me to day— my hour is always 7 : recollect 
that, and that a plate will be regularly laid for you.'* A gen- 
tleman entering the room at this part of Mr. * g dis« 
pourse, Peter thought proper to retire. I find by his mem- 
prandum, that on his remrn to his lodgings, he threw him- 
self down on a bed in a state of sullen and stupid desponden- 
cy. If a curious reader have a wish to know the position ia 
which he lay, let him read the 38th chapter of the 2d vol- 
ume of Tristrapoi Shandy ; in which the attitude of poor Mr. 
Shandy is described, after he had received the dreadful ti- 
dings of the demolition of the in^nt Tristram's nose. Thu9 
he remained, fortunately undisturbed by either friendly or 
unfriendly intrusion. Weary nature at length was relieved 
by a calm and refreshing slumber. He awoke about 6 in 
the evening; and his complaining stomach recalled to his 
recollection his engagement to dine with his new and worthy 
acquaintance. A blue coat, rather too short for him, and ev- 
idently originally designed for some other person, was sub- 
stituted in lieu of his white jacket ; this was the only altera- 
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tion that he made in his dress, for he could but ill afford to 
shift suits as often as ceremony or even convenience and 
cleanliness required. This was a day of mortification for 
poor Peter. Alas I simpleton^ for what was an English 
tongue put int© thy head, if thou wert never to use U I With- 
out saying a word, or asking a question, off he trudged to 
dinner. His kind host had not returned from his evening'^ 
ride, when Peter arrived at the door ; but Mrs. •— — ^— ex- 
pecting the stranger) received him courteously. Now Mrs. 
^ was something of a wag, and soon began to amuse 

herself, which> by the way, was not very kind, at Peter's ex* 
pense. ^ Bless me,'* said sha, ^' Mr. PilgarUck, as you 
walked up the compound,* I thought you bad set out rather 
extravagantly for a young man on his arrival in Bengal." 
Row madam f « Why, I jeaved that you had been taken 
suddenly ill, and had sent your white servant t0 tmk9 your 
excuse. I really imagined that we were to be deprived of 
the pleasure of your cpmpany* You canf t think how much 1 
was surprised tQ find tliat I wa9 deceived^ and that your sup^ 
posed servant was no other than yourseli Indeed, Mr« Pil« 
garlick) ygu should not expose your health so ; pray, get a 
palankeen ; and^-^bearer !-— If you will be so good as to step 
to the head of the stairs, the bearer will wipe the dust off 
your boots." « By heavens !'* ccmtinues Peter, « this was 
too muchr— and said in such a d— — *d civilly provoking man- 
ner !— Two or three other ladies and some gents vlrere pres- 
ent. I hesitated not to obey her commands ; and by the tit- 
tering which followed me I could clearly perceive that my' 
blue coat afforded an additional subject of merriment. I nev- 
er should have had ^e coun^e to face tl^ oompany agkii^ 
had not tcky good host opportunely ascended the s^ain whilb 
the bearer was dusting my boots. His presence restored me 
to some degree of courage and ccmfidence. I resolved to 
despise the ill-natured remarks of the women, and swore a 
great oath in my heart, to watch every muscle in the counte- 

• Aag\ic6f yard, 
VOL. 117. 41 
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nances of the men, and fight them one arid all, if I couW di»* 
cover the slightest motion of the eye, nose, or mo«th, that 
could be contorted into an insult." 

Peter's memorandum of the events of this eventful day 
faintlf describes a dinner scene, that might have affcmled a 
theme for*thc pencils of Hogarth or Banbury, and tiic pen9 
of Butler or Anstey. But having already drawn this papet 
to, I fear, a wearisome length,. I must wish my kind readexs 
a good night, promising them an accurate detail of Peter's 
mischances, mishaps, blunders, dilemmas, and twentynievea 
fortifications, in a future number. 



FOR TMB POtrASTHOS* 



A COVRSB OF 

LECTVREB QJV J^TATURAL PHILOSOPHYy 

BT 5% LArnsop, yuy. a. m* 

LiECTtJRE THE TENTH. 
AsruoNOMr-^Fari Third* ♦ 

Of all the natural sciences, says the learned IiA PlacX) 
astronomy is that which presents the longest series of dis- 
coveries. There is a vast distance from the first view of the 
lieavens, to that general knowledge of them, which is pos- 
sessed by those who contemplate them in the present day, 
and by which we comprehend the fiaat and future state of 
the syncm of the wrorld. To arrive at this, it w^s necessary 
to observe the heavenly bodies during the lapse of ages on 
Ages ;* — to recognize from their appearances the real nao- 

^ • The Hine observation may apply to astronomy in general, that vis 
made by Seneca coocerning the nature of comets, and theiir periddictl 
iq>pearances. « The only way'* said he, . *< to come u a certainty oil this 
subject, is by collecting a number of observations ; for which pmpose 
one age is not sufficient ; but the time voiU come,- whei^ the nature of 
comets, and their magnitudes, will be demonstrated, and the rwtu they 
cake, so difierent from the planets, explained. Posterity will then woa- 
der that the preceding ages should have been ignorant of matters to 
plain and easy to be known.** ^ 
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ibo of tbe earth ; to develope the laws of the planetary tno- 
fiotts ; and from these observations to derive the principles 
of universal gravitation ; and to re-descend from this princi* 
pie- to the complete investigation of all the celestial phenom* 
ens, even in their mioatest details. This is what the hu- 
inait understanding has accomplished in astronomy. The 
•spositioD of these discoveries, and of the simple manner in 
which tiiey may arise one from the other, would have tho 
douide adraatAfe of presenting a great assemblage of imppr- 
iHit truthS) and the tvue method which should be followed in 
iavestigaUiig the laws of nature. This is the object which 
every philosopher ought 10 pursue in his inquiries, and should 
be u,ndeviatingly prosecuted, not only in astronomical re- 
search, but in every department of natural science that can 
be subjected to the examination of human study, persever- 
ance, and industry. For, throughout the material world, we 
discover analogies, resemblances, and connections, which) 
though they may apparently vary in their modifications, are 
simple and the same in their specific and essential qualities ; 
and when their identity is detected, then we feel assured of 

*havuig ascertained the common principle. Thus, gravity, 
in its general effect on all substances, is the same. All bod« 
les, if left unsupported, will fall towards the ground, or rath* 
ei^ to the centre of the^arth. If a ball be dropped from the 
top of a steeple, it will descend to the earth by its gravity or 
weight overcoming any intermediate, resisting medium, as 

' the air. The power of the earth, which causes it to descend 
htther than to permit it to fly off in a contrary dli*ection, is 
called attraction. If the same ball be suspended, the power 
with which it endeavors to fall, or with which it stretches the 
stting that upholds it, is called weight ; and when it can de- 
scend no further, but rests on the earth, or on a table, the 
power with which it endeavors to overcome that resistance, 
and sink to the centre of the earth, is called presnure. But 
all these effects are referred to one general cause, and we 
assign them to the grand principle of gravitation. It is this 
principle,that binds the planets in their courses ; and by its 
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laws the order and harmoDy of the planetary syirfeias are 
preserved. Even when we notice the antagonist checks, by 
which nature works in keeping the planets in their orhits by 
centripetal and centrifugal moticm, we must nxA lose sight of 
the principle of gravity for a moment ; for though it is ea^ 
to believe, that the laws of gravitaUon draw all bodies within 
the influence of a primary body tbwards its centre, yet we 
cannot so readily comprehend why gravity should assist in 
the contraiy direction, by which the same bodies are driven 
from their centres ; yet common experience is sufficieat to 
prove that the power, with whidi bodies in modon endeavor 
to fly from their centre, is in proporti<m to their density, or 
weight, or solid contents of matter ; or in fact) to their gravn 
ity. By this wise provision of the omnipotent Creator, tb^ 
harmony of the various systems of the universe is pei^tual*. 
ed ; and the mcely balanced forces of attraction and repttl- 
sion, counteracting each other only to produce regularity and 
order, preserve, by their salutary diflerepce, the peace and 
the energy of Nature. 

By centripetal force, we mean the tendency which every 
body, when left to itself, has to descend to the centre of the 
earth, or of the earth towards the c^tre of our system. By 
centrifugal force lye mean the effort which every moving 
body has to fly from th^ centre of it^ motion. It is an estab^ 
lished law of nature, that all motion is of itse^ rectilinei^r, 
but the joint action, of the centrifugal and centripetal powers 
causes bodies to revolve in a curve, instead of a right Uae ; 
and where thej ai^e equal, they pause the body to describe a 
circle; but when in revolving the body recedes iiom the 
centre, then the centrifugal force es^ceeds the centripetal, a&d 
the body moves in an ellipse ; and this is the figure of the 
orbits of the planets around the st^l• V there were only a 
centripetal tendency in subs^tances, the moon would £edl to 
the earth, and every satellite to its primary, and the whole 
system would rush into the sun. If, on \he contrary, thercr 
were a suspension of the centripetal power, the particles of 
:^atter M[hich compose the sun and planets would fly ofpfrof^ 
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their several centres in right lines, and be dispersed through 
immeasurable regions of space, with a velocity, at whose yery 
idea the brain turns giddy i — and well it may ; for with that 
idea is Oiisociated the dispersion and dissolution of the uni* 
verse. 

When we survey the solid substances of which our glob^ 
is composed, and consider how difficult it would be for an ig-> 
Aoraiit spectator, unassisted by instruments of the most deli- 
cate construction, to ascertain the relative densities and grav-^ 
itiesof objects daily 9een, and familiar to his notice, we can 
easily appreciate the sublimity of the attempt of Newton to 
compute the weight and densities of the sun and the several 
phmets. That mighty genius discovered the means of ef-» 
fBcting the arduous purpose, and established the principle on 
which an adequate calculus could be predicated. La Place, 
following the safhe principle, and possessing more accurate 
data, has solved the problem with more precision. He con^ 
eludes that Jupiter is not quite the 1000th part of the sun ; 
Saturn about one third the mass of Jupiter, and Uranus or 
Herschel, one half. The earth is less than the 300,000th 
part of the sun, Venus not much less. Mars about twice aa 
great a« the earth, and Mercury about a seventh part. The 
masses of the planets which have satellites are determined 
vnth considerable exactness ; the periodical time of a satel- 
lite compared with its distance affording a measure of the 
intensi^r with which it gravitates towards its primary. The 
maases of the phtnets which have no satellites cannot be 
known with the same certainty, and are computed from an 
hypothesis, which, though it agree with the earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, is nevertheless precarious ; viz. that the densi? 
tics of the planets are inversely as their distances from the 
sun. When the mutual disturbances of the planets shall be 
nwre accurately ascertained by long observation, the masses 
of them all will probably be determined. If the planets only 
obeyed the action of the sun, they would revolve around it in 
eliptical orbits ; but they act mutually on each other, and on 
the sun ; and from these various attraction^ there must vct 
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suit perturbations in their elliptic progressions, which are to 
a certain degree perceived by observation, and which it is 
Bceessary to determine, in order to construct exact tables of 
the planetary motions. The rigorous solution of this prob* 
lem surpasses, at present, the powers of analysis, and we are 
obliged to have recourse to approximations. Fortuna^y, 
the smallnessofthe masses, compared to tho sun, and the 
minuteness of the eccentricity, and of ^e inclinatkm of their 
orbits, afford considerable facility to this object* 

When the satellites of Jupiter were discovered, and ft* 
long after, it was thought sufficient that Biey were found to 
obey the great laws of nature, that the squares of ^dc pcrih 
edic times were in proportioh to the cubes of their mean ihn 
(ances from their piimary. The most sanguine theodst sev- 
er dreamt that the calculus would go so far as to deterarae 
the inequalities of their motions produced by their mutual 
action on one another. To effect thii desidertitum wiis a iAtk 
reserved for the astonishing powers of La Place ; and he has 
shewn the agreement between theory and observation to be 
as complete here, as in any other part of our planetary sys- 
tem. 

When Jupiter comes into a line between any of his satci- 
lites and the sun, the satellite disappears, being eclipsed, er 
involved in his shadow. When cither of the sateftites goes 
behind the body of Jupiter, it is said to be octmlted^ being 
hidden from our sight by the planet : and when either of Uic 
satellites arrives at a position between Juioter and the mo, 
we see its shadow on the primary, eclipsing It and appeamg 
as a roimd black spot ; and, when either of tfie satelMles 
passes between Jupiter and us, it is said to tramU the distof 
the planet. With the use of the ecEpses of these sateUitcs 
we shall be better acquainted in anotlier part of the lecture- 
Jupiter is attended by four satellites, or moons; these areki* 
visible to tlie naked eye, but through a telescope tl«y make 
a beautiful appearance. As our moon turns round the e«ith| 
enlightening the nights by reflecting tlie light'she rciieivcs 
from the sud> so these also enlighten the mgi)ts of Jupiier, 
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fuaci move round liim iii dUGTereot periods of timei pix^or- 
tioned Jto their several distances ; and as the moon keeps 
company with the earth in its annual revolution round the 
$»Qf so these accompany Jupiter in his course round that lu* 
fxunary. The outermo^ of Jupiter's satellites will appear 
almost as big as the moon does to us ; five times the diamc* 
ter^ and twentf-Eve times the disc of the sun as seen from 
that planet. The four satellites, must afibrd a pleasing spec- 
tacle to the inhabitants of Jupiter ; for sometimes they will 
rise altogether, sometimes be atihe same time on the me- 
jtdian, ranged one under anotheri and besides will be fre- 
quM^y eclipsed. Notwithstanding the distance of Jupiter 
and hkik satelHtes from us, their eclipses are of considerable 
ttse for ascerla^ng with accuracy the longitude of places. 
Wnm the four satelUtes the inhabitants of Jupiter have as 
jnany different kinds of monthsi and the uumber of them in 
their year is.no less than 4500. 

An astronomer In Jupiter will never see Mercury, Venus, 
ihe.eaith, or Mars ; because, from the immense distance at 
which he is placed, they must appear to accompany the sun^ 
and rise and set with him ; but then fae will have for the (>b- 
|ecu of hb observation his own four moons, Saturn, his ririg 
luid satellites, and the Georgium Sidus with his satellites. 
The appearance of Jupiter through a telescope opens a vast 
£eld £or speculative inquiry. The surface is not equally 
i>right, but Is distinguished by certain bands or belts of a 
dAtsUer col#r than the rest of the surface, running parallel to 
jm:h other, and to t^e plane of iu orbit. They are not regu- 
^ri^ coijistaot in.thd3r appearance; sometimes only one is 
seen, at other times eight have beoi seen. Their breadth is. 
also variable, one belt growing harrow while another in its 
.neighborhood becomes broader, as if one had flowed into the 
^her ; in this case, . an oblique belt has been observed to lie 
between them, as if Jfor the purpose of forming a communi- 
cation* Sometimes one or more spots are formed between 
the belts, which increase until the whole are united in one 
large dusky band* Ther,e are also bright spotis to be discov- 
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er^ on Jupiter's sarf^c« ; tk^e are father more peitnaiiei)^ 
thai) the belts, and reappear after unequal imerrale of tlaie« 
The remarkable ^wt^ by wbosemotion the rotauon of ' Jupi- 
ter on bis axis was a9cer(aiBe4$ disappeared la 1694y and 
was not seen again tUl 1708,. when it reaiH^red. exatdy ia 
the same place^and ha^ ^Q«t> oc^asiwmlly.&eeD ever since. 
The. disappearance and reappetranee of. Uie-sfots aro^not s6 
wonderful as; tl)e changes tbfit liave been obserTeil in the 
l)elt9' Tbovelder. Cassini saw one evemng five belts upesi 
tbej;iianet^ but while he wfia. vie wiog^ diem, dic^ underwent 
the most surprising change, in aii hwHr.&oqci tbek itiUest 
appearance thes'c remained only three ant ef five, and one? of 
these scarcely peirceplible. For the cauae of^theae i^ipeari* 
apcesy we ave referred by eminent phih)80phei)& to the 
chafnges in the demity of Jupiterfs atmospiiere^rasoocasioaed 
by variations of temperature, and other incidental agencies, 
which produce the phcaiomena, and are sufficient to account 
for them. 

The ring of Saturn ia one of the greatest ittiomalies In 
our ftyst^m» It is atthin, broad, opaque, circular body, en<- 
compassing that planet like the wi>oden horizon of an ard** 
ficial globe, withmit touching it, and appearing double wbe^ 
80en througha good telescope. La Places whose name is now 
«f the highest authority in the school of philosophy, says it is 
formed of two conoentric rings of very small thickness. By 
what mechanism are they supported round the planet 1 It is 
not probable that this ahouU take place ivam. the simple ad- 
heiuoD of their particles ; since, were tlds the case, the pare» 
nearest to Saturn,- soUcited by the oonslaatly i^Hiewed action 
of gravity, would be at l^igth^eiaobed from the rings, which 
would, by an insensible .di^iintttion, finally disappear, like all 
those work^ oi na^ore which hare not tufficient force to re- 
sist the actif^n of; exterrmi causes. These rings support 
themselves, then, without effort, and only by ^he lines of e^ 
quilibrium. Buifor this it is requisite to supposo them pos- 
sessed of a rotatory motion round an axis perpendicular to 
their plane, and passing through the centre of Saturn) so that 
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tlieir gravitation towards the planet may be balanced by the 
ctntHfugal force due to the motioiK 

Varkraa are the conjectures respecting the use of this ring, 
and we are as ignorant of that, as we are of its nature. The 
apace between it and the globe of Saturn is supposed to be 
rather more than its breadth, which is about 21,000 miles. 
The concentric rings, which form the phenomenon, as gen- 
erally denominated, are entirely detached from each other, 
and of unequal dimeottons. Stars have been seeln through 
the vacancy between them. The sun chines almost \S of our 
years together, on one side of Saturn's ring, without setting, 
and as long on the other in its turn ; so that it is visible to the 
inhabitants of that planet 15 years, nearly, and as long invisi- 
ble, if its axis have no inclination to its ring. But if the axis 
of the planet be inclined to the ring about SO degrees, the 
ring will appear and disappear once in every natural day to 
all the'inhabitants within 30 degrees of the equator, on both 
sides, frequently eclipsing the sun in a Satumianday; and 
if Saturn's «xis be so inclined to its ring, it is perpendicular 
to its orbit; and) of course, there is but one season incident 
to that planet. 

When we see the ring most open, its shadow upon the 
planet is broadest ; and fro^i that time it grows narrower, 9b 
the ring does to us, until, by Saturn's annual motion, the sun 
comes to the plane of the ring, which then, being directed 
towards us, becomes invisible on account of its thinners. As 
seen from Saturn, it appears like a luminous larch in the 
heavens^ as if it did not belong to the planet Although the 
phenomenon we have been describing be termed the ring, 
yet we must always consider it as composed of two separate 
circular substances, of very unequal dimensions ; the diame- 
ter of the smaller being, from interior to exterior edge, 
146,345 miled ; of the larger 204,883 miles, almost 26 times 
the diameter of our earth ! This immense circle has a ro- 
tatory motion round its axis, with a velocity which enables it 
\o complete a revolution in 10 hours, 32 minutes, and 16 sec- 

VOL. III. 42 
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onds of time, the comput^ci length of Satturn's dixfi iis oscu- 
lated by Dr. Usher, 

Concerning this ring there are various hypotheses. Kep* 
ler) and after him Dr, Halley, lii his inquiry into the causes 
of the variation of the needle, suppose that our earth may be 
composed of several crusts or shells concentric^ and one with- 
in another. If this be tb« case, say they, the ring of Saturn 
may be the fragmernt or r^ipaining part of his formerly exte- 
rior shellj the rest of which is, broken, or fallen down upon 
the body of the planet Now, without catering into any disi- 
cussic^,the naind seems to revolt at first sight a^amstan 
idea ofthe chfiotic state in which so -large a portion of the 
ring must necessarily be^ if hypotheses founded on sujcb phe- 
nomena may be admitted. Other astroiK>ipaers have assigned 
other causes of the existence and appearance of this vast and 
astonishing planetsuy appendage. Sonne have imagined that 
it is composed of a congeries or series of mooos, revolving 
about tlie primary orb. 

The uses of the ring of Satun), we before ol^erved, . are 
still a subject of copjecture. The Almighty^ doubtless, has 
formed his creatures with constitutions adapted to the plan* 
ejts in which they reside, and we may fairly advance thb 
proposition with confidence, as true from analogy, and reas^ 
sonipg from what we behold in the world which we inhabit* 
From the equator to the aretic circle, we see human beings 
formed and cafiaciiQ^ted for the climates in which they are 
born, and in which they seem destined to live ; the force of 
that destination decreasing from the highest inhabited north- 
ern latitudes, until we approach the confipes of the torrid 
zone. The hardy, unambitious, contented Greenlander en- 
joys his peculiar bounties of nature, without accusing heB of 
having dealt them with a stinted hand. He has strength and 
courage to braye the dangers of an aictic sea, and skill to 
collect his proper and favorite food and raiment. While he 
can supply the daily wants of his family with fish and seal, 
and occasionally with the luxury of a rein deer, he is as hap- 
py as the most opulent citizen of polished and enlightened 
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Britain OP America, In the regions where our terrestrial 
heat is i|ipst intense, ^he sable inhabitants have also their ap- 
propriate blessings. There the hand of nature is prodigal of 
vegetable bounties, and the soil produces fruits in abundance, 
and almost spontaneous harvests. There is the empire of 
Indolence and Sensuality, and there dwells a race of mortals, 
in physical and intellectual endowments, fitted for all the 
enjoyments, and calculated for all the necessary labors of the 
part of creation in which Providence has placed them. Let 
us' enlarge then the scope of our observation, and ask. Wheth- 
er our earth, with its obvious varieties>>f climate, be the only 
habitable part of creation ? The distance of Saturn from the 
sun has led- some astronomers to conclude that his light and 
heat are unftt for rational inhabitants. Whoever views it in 
the i^ght, and considers how far it is really placed in our 
system from its centre, will pause before he coincides in that 
opinion, or deem that immense body a deseit in the universe. 
It is ascertained that the sun affords to Saturn 500. times as 
muptf 'right as the full moon does to our earth. His heat, so 
far ^8. it depends on the sun's rays, is certainly much l^s 
•than ours ; to which the bodies of its inhabitants are as well 
adapted as ours are to the seasons of our variable year ; and, 
in one grand essentia], with respect to temperature, Saturn 
and Jupiter have a remarkable peculiarity ; neither of these 
planets being subjected to the rigors of winter, even at its 
poles. But when we consider the ring of Saturn as the 
probable cause of an infinitude of light and heat, by collect- 
ing, refracting, and transmitting the rays of the sun to the 
planet, and calculate the brilliant effects of the 7 satellites, 
in HUmiinating the distant primary with their reflected beams, 
we caiinot for a moment hesitate to believe that the inhabit- 
ants of that planet, when surveying the other himiiiaries of 
our system, unite' with us in the grand and univeraal apos- 
trophe — ^GreAT and marvellous AtlE THY WORKS, O 

Lord God Almighty, in wisdom hast thou created 

THEM ALL. ♦ - 
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CHARACTER OF A DASHING GIRL. 

Fannt Wilding was what the world calls an animated 
girl :— she would pun, throw in a jest wherevjer she could, 
affect opinions different from all the world, talk upon ab- 
struse subjects, quote Homer to an of&cer of the army, and 
talk otfierfietual motion to an effeminate man of fashion. 

• 5e(/"-opinionated, with complete «^//" possession, a sarcas- 
tic sneer, and a bewitching smile, a good person, and many 
accomplishments, this young woman was known 9iS9,geniu9. 
She was a connoisseur in painting, an amateur in music, a 
perfect dancer, an exquisite performer on the pianno, and a 
miracle in singing. — She wrote tales and poems, published 
on wove paper and broad margbs, made dengns for furni- 
ture, dressed in the most outr^ costume to set fashions, and, 
in short, was Vijincy daahing^ animated girl— -and a more hor- 
rible thing is there npt upon earth. Modesty and diflidence 
are the attributes of woman : their silence is eloquence, and 
their timidity conquest. 

Miss Wilding did not think so, and rattled away most fu- 
riously; called one man a <^ horrid brute, another a vile 
monster," hurried over all topics but where the could raise 
the laugh, which she would do at any body's expense except 
her own. 

But, ^ith all this blaze of notoriety, did any body esteem 
her particularly ?«— Was there any one man upon earth, who 
on his pillow could say — ^^ Heavens ! what an angel is Fanny 
Wilding I" Had she ever i^efused an offer of marriage? 
No I for a palpable reason— npbvody ever iaa4& h^r one. She 
was like a fine firework, entertaming to look at, but (laager* 
ous to come too near to ; her bouncings a^d ciacki^g in the 
open air gave a lustre to surrounding obj^ct^ bm th^p^ waa 
not a huipan being who could be ten\pted,t* take tl^e e;ic)iUii- 
tipp into his own hous^, and run th^ risk of burning hii^^^fiifl^ 
g^rsifithii. .',.11 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 

Count JSenyoivsky. 
This Hungarian adventurer haabeen more praised than 
he deserves. The early part of his life ivas occupied in 
pk>tS9 conspiracies^ and escapes ; and) in his better days, we 
find him in the service of France, forming s^ settlement in 
Madagascar, and afterwards offering his aid, or rather his 
treachery, to several of the sovereigns of Europe. We are 
concerned to find, that the life and history of such a man has 
been thought worthy of preservation. His abilities may have 
been briUiant, and his bravery undaunted ; but he who was 
an outlaw from his native country, who could shine only in 
intrigues and conspiracies, and who could offer the power of 
bis sword to the highest bidder, is a man whom posterity is 
under no obligations to remember. A soldier who fights for 
his nadve country, even in the worst cause, is a character 
which every person must revere. But the renegado, who 
wanders about in 8eai:ch of employment for his sword, and is 
ifilling to draw it against any foe, is a murderer by profes- 
sion, who plunders without an object^ and slays without a 
provocation. Such a man was Benyowsky, and. such a man 
it is impossible to admire. Ed. Ency. 

Memory 

Is an inestimable gift. No one (says Plato) without this 
£siculty can atuin any eminenoe in philosc^y. I know some 
persons who boast of having a bad memory, and hope to es- 
tabliih a character of superior judgemem on tl)is, defect. 
Others cdmplainofppasessing, too tenacious a memory, be« 
cause it retains fSie recollection of past misfortunes. So^e 
authors relate, that SeUm, the son of Bajaxct the Second, 
apd father of SoUman, took into bis mouth every day a grain 
thft grows in Turkey^ and has the quality of expurging the 
memory froi^n ^U disagrcfeab)e reflections. If the tale be 
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true, Turkey possesses one of the gredtest rarities and treas- 
ures in the world. 

Hyfierboie, 
Aristotle describes this figure of speech as peculiar to per- 
sons under the influence of anger, or young people, who re- 
late every thing with exaggeration. An acquaintance of 
mine, feeling indignation at the boasts of wealth uttered by a 
inan whose poverty he well knew, exclaimed in anger, 
« Here this man says he has a large house, encircled with an 
extensive wood, when I am certain that a tortoise would 
walk over his house in ten minutes, and that he has not wood 
enough to make a toothpick.*' 

' i4n illiterate Cardinal. 

Cardinal Maldachini, a nephew of Pope Innocent the 
Tenth, was equally remarkable for the inelegance of his 
form and the poverty of his intellects. In his journey from 
Rome to Loretto, he met with a large party of Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and German students, who ran after his carriage, crying 
out " Eminentissime Cardinalis, fac nobis caritatem :" Most 
illustrious Cardinal, bestow your charity on us. While they 
continued running, and were almost out of breath, the Cardi- 
nal was busy in searching his pockets 5 but finding no money 
there suitable to his purpose, and desirous of shewing them 
that he understood Latin, he looked at them very graciously, 
and said, " Non habeo caritatem :" I have no charity. 

The Power of Beauty, 
Olympias suspected that her husband Philip of Miccdon 
withdrew his attachment to her in favor of a Thessafian lady. 
In confomiity to the geiieral opinion concerning the people 
of Thessaly, the queen suspected that her rival bad liied 
magic arts to seduce the affections bf Philip. Stitnulated by* 
the desire of revenge, and abhorrence brthe friaH 'f hcssalian's * 
frauds, she rushed into her presence. On the-fiffsf sigbt trf- 
the beauty* of complexion, and symmetry of features and' 
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limbs of her rival, th€ queen exclaimed, " I see, lady, and 
forgive your sorcery ; it consists in your charms alone. To 
look upon you is the same thing as to love you." The queen, 
proud and vindictive as she was, could not accuse the lady of 
any crime ; and exhibited in herself a rare instance of beauty 
disarming jealousy. 



The Rabbins, 

The rabbins, in a manner peculiar to themselves, and in 
this instance with great humor, have comprehended in the 
following short sentence all that the Greek and Latin orators 
and poets have said on the subject of riches^ and their influ- 
ence in procuring friends and followers : " At the door of a 
tavern, or a ball-room, we meet many brothers and friends ; 
at the door of a prison, we meet neither the one nor the oth- 
er.** To obviate the objection that might be made to the 
negligent or immoral conduct of some of their synagogue 
doctors, the rabbins offer the following candid advice to their 
auditors : 

Mark the instructions of your teachers, 
And trust to them, as able preachers. 
But, should their lives incur your blame, 
T^heir counsel still remains the same* 
Observe, while thus you ^)ick your way, 
Not what they doj but what they say. 

Anecdote qf Pomftey. 
When this great general was at the point of death, bis 
physicians prescribed to him the gating of a thrush. It was 
suggested, that the season for catching those birds was past ; 
and tha;t there was no chance of obtaining one but from the 
menagerie of Lucullus, a man notorious for his gluttony. 
Pompey objected to any application being made to him on 
thi&oc.casion; and exclaimed with indignation, "Shall the* 
life of Pompey be indebted to the epicurism of Lucullus V* 
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Song" from the Sfianiah. 

What is my fault, say, rebel eyes, 
That thus against my peace you rise ? 
Intended as my guides, you stray. 
And my bewilder'd steps betray : 
The object that enchants your vie\v. 
You know my aching heart must rue. 
Pointing where lovely Chloc lies. 
Why thus torment me, wicked eyes ? 
Robb'd of her sight, you flow with tears, 
That sight which still augments my cares ! 
And, whilst you glory in your chains, 
My bosom feels a thousand pains : 
And you, rebellious eyes, enjoy 
Those charms wldch my poor heart destroy. 
Whilst you her praises oft recite, 
And swear the sun is not so bright ; 
To all the stars her charms compare, 
Nor think the pale moon half so fair ; 
A deadly poison you impart, 
And cramp the veins of my ssld heart ; 
And through my whole exhstusted frame 
Kindle a fatdl scorching flame. 
What fault of mine, say, rebel eyes, 
' Could cause tny heart such miseries ? 

Ocular aufierior to auricular Evidence. 

When Thales the philosopher of Miletus was asked how 

great the distance was between truth and falsehood, he re-^ 

plied, <( The same which subsists between the eye and the 

car." 

Non laudandus est cui plus credit qui audit, quam qui videt. 
Non placet, cum illi plus laudant qui a^^^unt, quam qui vi- 

dent. 
Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decern : 
Qui audiunt, audita didunt ; qui vident, plane sciunt. 

Plauti Truculentud, Act ii. St. 6. ' 
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i jdonh commend the man, who rather trusts 
His ears than eyes. It discomposes me 
When those are louder in thciir commendations 
Who've only heard reportsi than those who saw 
The (feeds perfoiWd. And one eye-witness weighs 
More than ten hear-says. Seeing is believing 
AU the world over. 

Warner's Plautus.-^The Churl. 

Absurditiea of Sce/tticUtn, 

Sceptical philosophers, who profess to doubt of every 
thing, and whom Tertullian calls professors of ignorance, 
liqr down nevertheless an affirmauve position, when they say 
that they cannot affirm any thing ; and their assertion, that 
no one can obtain true knowledge, is positive and without 
reserve. 

Denique nil sciri si quis putat, id quoque nescit. 
An sciri potent quo se nil scire fatetur. 
The sage, who, full of doubts, maintained 
No kind of truth could be obtained, 
In argument can find no clue 
To prove his own position true. 

PenaliicM for Murders* 
A canon of Casdlle had murdered a'shoe-maker, and he 
was prohibited from serving in the choir. The son of the 
artist, indigoaot at the slight punishment of the murderer of 
his ^Btther, slew the canon in revenge. Peter, sumamed the 
Ju9ty king of Portugal, and son of Alfonso, sumamed the 
Fierce^ informed of the fact, and of the favor shewn to the 
canon, decreed, that the young shoe-maker should not prac- 
^ tise his art for a year. 

The ofifioaite Offices qf a Judge and Pleader. 
On all trials in a court of justice, the judge and advocate 
assume opposite characters. The judge strives to discover 
vox., m. 43 
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the truth : the {^ftder to conceal or dis^gur« it. The judge 
keepB the medium, whioh is the point of equhf : tlie {deader 
searches out the extremes. The judge must be rigid, au- 
stere, and inflexible': the advofcstfc niipplc and iM^cotmhodat- 
ing ; ^c^plyJng wkh th^ kitlhiations of his ^iient, 4^«toter- 
ing into his interests. The judge should be steadf , uhUbrin, 
and unvariable ; pursuing ever one direct lifte : the pleader 
adopts t^very mode of prO(?eeding. The judge must divest 
himself of the influence of Ms passions : the advocate en- 
deavors to excite those of his iaudience, and appears to sym- 
pathise wWh the^elings of his oUeiit The ;jij*go ^riio^ld 
hold his icates in the sHnte s^aight lines, «od|iressrve tte 
l^uiUbdum : the advocate 'flings a weight into one sca^«g4 
destroys the balance. The judge holds a s^ordtin \mhmi^i 
the preader endeavors to wrest it from hitn. 

jl Drunkard's MfiUafih* 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

Herb lie the remains of a jolly good fellow, 
Who, while he was living, still lov'd to be mellow ; 
Whose only employ, till by death's arrow slam, 
Was to go to the cellar, and thence, back agam. 

Efiigram, 
Cease, fairejst Julia, lovely railer, cease, 
Of Edith*s faults the number to increai^e \ ' 
Into her failings with less rigor pry. 
Nor view her beauties ^th so keen an eye. 
*Tis clearly seen, and you'll allow His true, 
Her greatest fault is— -not resembling you. 

Sfiuving-, 
It is s^d that men first began to shave their beards ih tWe 
time of Alexander. At Athens the introduction of the cus- 
tom occasioned the cognomen of the Shavers. DiogeneSf 
seeing one without his beard, said, «<>Do you compUdo of 
nature, because she made you a-tnaninstead of a Woman ?" 
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SELECT SEJ\rTEJVCES. 



ViBTUjft is of intrinsic valu« and good desert, and of indis- 
pensable obligation ; not the creature of ^Hi, but necessary 
andiwTnUt*l^\e i vf>i local or teropprary, but of eqaal extent 
aikd antiquity with the divine mind ; not a mode of sensition, 
but eveilasung truth j not dependent on power, but the guide 
of all power. Virtue is the foundation of honour and esteem, 
and the source of all beauty, order, and happiness, in nature. 
THSas are but two periods of life in which truth is viri- 
ble to us to any purpose : in youth for our instruction— in 
-cMageiior our consolation. During the reign of the pas- 
aons truth abandons us. 

An ambassador from Persia asked the wife of Leonidas, 
why women were so much honored at Lacedemon ? " Be- 
cause women," replied she, « can form the manners of men.** 
A Grecian lady showed the mother of Phocion h^r jew- 
els, and requested to see hers : « Here are my ornaments 
and my jewels," said the latter, pointing to her children ! 

I*^ is useful to look closely into men, to see them undis- 
guised and arrayed only in their every-day merit. At a dis- 
taace, the favorites of fortune impose upon you : distance 
places them in an advantageous point of view— fame exag- 
gerates their merit, and flattery deifies them ; approach, and 
you find them only men. 

You must only lend yourself to what is pleasant j as soon 
as you give yourself up to it, you are preparing sorrows. 
Th^§refttei^f«irtofRuin(tind make use of th^ firsjf part of 
Ufe to ^?Jt^ th^ Qth^r Bfiiser^ble. 

Wssiiyou ardently wish for any thing, begin by examin* 
iftg thfe thing desited 5 observe the good it promises you, 
and the evils which attend it. Remember that passage in 
Horace. "Pleasure marches foremost, and conceals her 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

IMITATION OF PART OF A SATIRE OF HORACE. 

« Cur hoc ? 
Dicam ti potero. Male verum examinat omnii 
Corraptut judex," &e. hoa. sat. Si lib. 2, 

IMITATEp. 

But Why do simple viands yield a zest 
Penied to those in Luxury's kitchens drest ? 
With empty stomachs half an hour remaini 
And all the wond'rous secret Til explain » 
The pamper'd glutton loaths his spicy food, 
And pays Jove's bounty with ingratitude ; 
Darkling, he grovels, and can never find 
A healthy appetite, or thankful mind ; 
Like a corrupted judge he shuns the light, 
And either knows not, or avoids the right ; 
So the sick stomach ever prone to ill, 
Courts the false joys, that but allure to kill. 

Give me the morning's keen and bracing air, 
A generous steed to course the nimble hare ; 
Give me the war^hore, who, with burning breath, 
Snorts when the clarion sounds the charge of dcath.«-«< 
But If, too long inur'd to Grecian* games. 
You tire, when Roman sportf your vigof claims, 

• Grecian games. Not literally to play the games of Greece, but to 
indulge in the pleasures of the tal^e, %o which the Greeks were much in- 
dicted. 

f Roman sport s particularly military exercises. But if these were too 
severe, the poet advises the practice of gentler ones— such as the /oXKr, 
which they struck about with their arm, guarded for that purpose with 

* a wooden bracer, Tht barpastttmt which was plj^ed by two companies^ 
striving to throw it through each other's goals. Thf 4uctut which was 
ijiade of iron, stone or copper, £ or 6 fingers broad, and more than % 
foot long, inclining to an oval form. A celebrated critic is of opinion, 

' that the discus is an improvement of the pastoral sport of casting sheep 
)lOoka. Hoqi^r and Virgil both mention this ancient diversion of ^ 
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Bid the hard MUs from your aim rebound. 
Or drive th* harpastum o*cr the level groutfd, 
Or in its graceful curve the dUcus wing, 
The jav'lin dart, or twirl the rapid sling ; 
A thousand pleasures on such labors smile. 
And in amusement you forget the toil. 
Then, exercise ! thy blest effects are known, 
And oaten cakes unwet with wine go down. — 
Then, none refuse the peasant's homely dish, 
Nor mourn that stormy seas deny them fish ; 
And while on plain and wholesome food yoq dme» 
Who calls for honey to allay his wine ?* 

All virtuous xninds the base self-pilferer hate. 
And scorn his ill got wealth and dingy state. 
Prudence her neat and simple charms displays, 
Ofellus here distinction's tribute pays ;— 
The squalid miser yet pretends to hide 
His sordid views beneath a name allied, 
Tet in its real sense— *of difference wide.—* 
Thus, the mean wretch whose board the woods supply 
With acrid berries, when his friends are dry. 
Gives stinking water from his greasy pots ;-^ 
He cheats th^ gods with wine unfit for sQts, 
And oil whose stench drives beggars from his doors,. 
When vile libations from a horn he pours ;— • 
And this on solemn feasts— when friends obey 
The call to celebrate his natal day. 
Or that, on which the niggard bridegroom led 
His half starv'd, loathing, tremblbg bride to bed* 
He, with strong vinegar right sharp and stale, 
Seasons the mess on which h|s friends regale ;— * 

TQitics. The discus was also som^imes throwii by th^ help of s^leatheni 
thong or sling. 

* AHay his wine. Falemian wine> which was strong, and rough to thf 
taste, was commonly softened with honey from Mount Hy^ncttus^ in At* 
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And wrinkled Oflisiieft tnofO tbaa fite fetv» old^ 
Complete the daintlBs ! Aittdieoust tcnown, 
Is nicknam'd dog by every cbild in towo. 

To those, who life's plain frugal passage tread, 
Give independence and a crust of bread ; 
From nature's £biints their sparkling beverage flows, 
To them each month its proper gift bestows ; 
Theirs are the w^d content, the reanoQ clear. 
And grateful bea^ Ihro^glvwit the ^saried year, 

f Avidienns was called a dog on accomit of his avaHce and sordid 
habits of tiving. 



selmctmd poeti^t. 
th£ rose. 

The beaihs of the morning the tears had not dried. 

Which night had distilled on each flower, ^ 
When Venus, with Cupid, that rogue, by her side, 

Sought t^e sweets of her eglantine bower. 
But alas ! they were gone, for some insolent elf 

Had dar'd to profane the retreat ; 
And a rose tree, the goddess had planted herself. 

Lay broken and dead at her feet. 
With a frown on her brow, tbo' a smile lurk'd bep^th, 

To Cupid, in anger she said, 
<^ Thou mischievous urchin ! 'tis tfiQu art the thi^f, 

For Mushes thy forehead o'erspread. 
The rose from its stem thou hast wantonly torn— . 

Its leaves are of zephyrs the sport. 
And to punish thy froUcs, which long I have borne, 

Thou banished shalt be from t)ur court I" 
Sut the smile chased the frown, as he made this reply, 

« Dear mother, if banished from you, 
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With the roMCy the first csSxtn di^asf cfime, let me dgh> 
And mingfe my tears wiSi its de^** 

« Tell me where *tis conceard ? since thy guilt is confest) 

Say, where do its beauties now fade ?" 
" Transplanted, the rose blooms on Emily's breastj 

And the dew to her lifi 1 conveyed I" 

._ . . » 

THE LILLY R^ALLEa 

BT WILLIAM laCOLLOWAT. 

A LILLY of the ^lent vi^ 

That flmunted in the summer gale^ 

Ail Kature challengM, fitf «nfd nigby 

With her xekslial white to vie : 

The ^Irerbuds and Mlken flowers. 

That gtace the gardens, groves, «iid bowers, 

In compietition dnnt net rise, 

But hung their heads and closed their eyes, 

Till Laura cr(q>p'd it, as she stray'd, 

And on her snowy bosom laid ; 

Then droop'd the proud one in despair. 

To find a spotless rival there. 

THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY. 

Marrt, or not to marry ? that is the question-- 
Whether *tb nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of deceitful love ; 
Or in X9y arms t' embrace a tender wifey 
. Atnd by ttoitiug, end th^a ? 4o live alone 
IKTo move i: ttAd by marryteg, say ^^ end 
"Pht heart-atch, and the thdusand make diifts that 
'Batch*lors are heir to, ^tis a con^ummatioa 
t)e voutly to be wish*d. To marry, to. live ; 
Inpeace ! perchance 4n war : ay, there's the rub ; 
For in the marris^e state what ills may come,. 
When we have shuffled off 6ur liberty, 
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Must give us pause*— there's tlie respect^ 

That makes matnmoDy of so loBg life ; 

For who would bear the noise of scoldieg wlveS) 

The fits of spleen, th* extravagance of dress, 

The thirst for plays, for operas, and Iw^s, 

The insolence of children, and the spurns 

That patient husbands from their consorts Uke, 

When he himself might his quietus gain 

By living single ? Who would wish to bear 

The jeering name of bachelor, 

But that the dread of something after mairiage, 

(Ah I that vast expenditure of income, 

No tongue can scarcely tell) piizzles the will ; 

And makes us rather choose the single life, 

Than goio jail for debts we know not of ? 

Thus economy makes bachelors of us still ; 

And thus our melancholy resolutioa 

Is still incre^sM upcm more serious thought ; 

And single men, who perhaps might soon be married^ 

With this regard, from wedlock turn awry. 

And lose the name of husband. 

■ ' ' ' ' ■ . ■ 

MONTHLY DRAMATIC REVIEW. 



March 2. The Provoked Husband (I)— Rosina. 
4. School for Scandal— Poor Soldier. 

(1) Mr. and Mtfs Holmkn revisited us this evening in the characters 
•t Lord and Lady Tewnly, They were cordiaOy greeted by the few who 
were present at their first appearance. The extreme paucity of num- 
bers, which made up the audience on this and most of the nij^its of theb 
performance, is a phenomenon, the secret of which we confess we bav« 
not ^iiosopby enough to find out. We forbear to speak of the mcrita 
of Mr. and Miss Holman, as it wiU be seen by an inspection of the teg* 
ister of plays that they have been chiefly engaged in repeating their las( 
year's performances. A recurrence to the Polyanthos, vol. L (new series 
enlarged) wiQ show that they then stood high in our estimation. With 
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7. Jane Shore— Yorty Thieves 
9. Much Ado about Nothing — Cinderella 
11. Castle Spectre — Valentine and Orson 
14. As you like it — Blue BeurcJ 
1 6. Provoked Husband-^Hamlet Travestie 
18. Alexander the Great— Forty Thieves 
21. Cymbeline— Paul and Virginia 
23. Alexis the Czarcwitz (2) — Timor the Tartar 
25. Alexis — ^Turnpike Gate 

Uf they ^^hoUthff same extimatkn at formerly^* but we are sorry to add they 
zee not ^ JO follovted," 

(3) Having unwarily filled out our accustomed number of pages, the 
ladex which belongs to this number compels us to omit notices of Mr 
£ustaphieve*s new play of Ale^ch, and of Cymbeline^ which was revived, af- 
ter having been laid aside for tweoty years, for the benefit of Mr. Hol- 



MOJ^THL Y MISCELLAJ^, 

OF LITABAaV INirBLLIGKKCB) REMAKKABLB INCIDBNTSy 

obituary notices) scc. &c. 

Lecturing. 
So fashionable is the mode of giving instinictioii by Lec- 
tures in the various departments of Sciencey that no less than 
six different courses of Lectures on Anatomy, Surgery, 
Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, have been patronised by 
the public of Boston during the past winter, and the Profes- 
sor of Botany at Harvard College is just commencing a 
Course on that branch of science at the hall in Pond street 
There is one art, however, in which no one Without the walls 
€f the neighboring university seema to be disposed to come 
forward as a& instructer-^an art most necessary to be known, 
but in which some of the Professors in other arts are most 
lamentably deficient — an art, without which the knowledge 
of others can never be pleasantly communicated by a lectur- 
er to his hearers— we mean Elocutiony or the arr of reading, 

TOXi. ill. 44 
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Some years since, Mr. F£iiNi£i.L, after delivering a course 
of readings and recitations, which were attended with great 
satisfaction and profit by a fashionable audience, commenced 
a course of ittstrucllon in elocution, and was honored with 
the patronage of some of the first families foe respectability 
in the town. He might hare ^joyed that patroi^ge to the 
present time ; but abandoned the honorable and* profitable 
employment for the wild project of establishing a College at 
Charkstown. Since then no attempt has been made to teach 
the art of reading. We say ;ionr,>— supposing that the du- 
ties of the professor of rhetoric and oratoiy atCwiibridgeare 
confined more to instructions for comfiosing rhetGricatly^ thatt 
for reading or speaking what is already composed. 

We have introduced this article partly for the purpose of 
awakening to this subject the attention of those, who, like, 
ourselves, cai) read << vfords^ ^orda^ nxsordu^* but sometim/cs 
find a difificulty in pronouncing written conapositions with 
such modulation atnl infiecUoo of voice as to give (not mere* 
]y the sense of an author so as to be underatood, but) all the 
ib^e, beauty, and variety of which it is susceptible; — and 
partly for the eye of Mr. Holman^ who> being undoi^tedly 
qualified fbr a teacher of elocution, could he be induced to 
make the experiment, would no doubt find more honor and 
profit than seem to ^wait liim on the stage. 

I.ITSRABY I3fTKLLiaKl(C«. 

We liaive seen the first number <^ a »ew weekly paper 
published at Pittsburgh, endtled " The Weekly Lbvebj a* 
Literary Junket, by Richard Ruramager, Esq. F, Q. S." to 
which the editor has prefixed the following motio*^ 
J^obU non licet eaae tarn diacrtisy 
Qui muaai coit?nua aeveriorea. * 

Free from licentiousness our style and taste 
Shall keep our Junket niee, our JLevse cliAste. 

* A monthly scientific and literary work lias also been late- 
ly established at the same place, entitled « The Western 
Gleaneh." 
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DIED, 

In EngliBid, the R«v. Mr. HcKTiNOTeM) of the Metlwktist 
sect. So anxious w«re inaivy of his admirers to possess some 
meraorial of ihe deceased, that his effects^ books, Sec. were* 
sold at the most extravagant prices. A cart, not worth iix 
potmds, ^Id for 200/. ; sold an old arm chait, not worth five 
dollars, sold for sixtf guineas 4 and a hymn-book, worth half 
a crown, brought 26 guineas. 

In Suiterton, (Eng.) Mr. Craybourn, whitesmith, aged 75. 
He b^gan business as a church-bell banger, and an ingenious 
change- ringer, with the umalf sum of I6«. gleaned in Glirist* 
mas boxes, and left to hU offspring 30^000 pounds sterling. 

In Parma, J^^oy. 30, Jean Baptist Boooni, the most cel- 
ebrated printer in Italy. He was a member of the Imperial 
Order of Reunion, and mayor of the city of Parma ; Mi. 73. 
The city, in honor of the memory of this great artist, decreed 
him a public funeral and. a monument 

hi Newbem, N. C. Mrs. Mary B. wife of John P. Davcsj 
Esq. Mt. fourteen. 

In Boardman, (Ohio) Maj. Richard Elliot, formerly of 
Kent, (Cori.) The circumstances of hift death as related are 
truly extraordinary. On- returning at evening from the town 
of Poland he observed two lights coming towards him in the 
shape of a half moon ; and when the lights met him they 
seemed to enclose him in a circle round his breast, when he 
heard a voice distinctly say " Are you prepared to die ?'* to 
which he answered ^ If it is God's will I think I am.'^ The 
lights then passed him a short distance, but turning back 
followed him until he arrived against the burying ground, 
where they made a stand, and he could observe them on 
looking back for half a mile. On reaching home he stated 
the above circumstances to his family, and afterwards to sev- 
eral of his particular friends, adding his full belief that he 
was soon to die, and made preparations accordingly with 
manifest resignation to the will of Providence. On the 3d 
day after seeing the lights he was seized with the prevailing 
epidemic; and died (he next day. 

In Waterford, (N. Y.) Mrs, £i.DaB]>, killed by her hus- 
band, whilst he was (it is jsupposed) in a fit of insanity. 

InNew-York,Mrs.BRiDGET Ragland, a native oJF Ireland ; 
she had been thrown into the fire by her husband, and was 
burnt so as to occasion liet death : jury's verdict, murder. 

In Middletown, (Con.) Mr. Amos Barnes, Mt. 82 ; he 
lived '29 days Without taking any nourishment. 

In New-Havfen, Capt Major Lines, 66. He was the oldest 
seaman in that place, and perhaps in the state — had per- 
formed one hundred and eleven voyages to foreign parts ; 
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forty years he commanded in different vessels, in which sta- 
tion he was constantly distinguished fur marine knowledge^ 
intrepidity in danger, persevering industry and humanity ; 
and as a merchant for good calculation, despatch, correct ac- 
counting, and integrity, bad the friendship and esteem of ev- 
ery owner and of all the seamen with whom he had ever 
been connected. 

In South Hero, (Vt.) 29th ult. Col. Ephraim Sawye;b, 
formerly of Lancaster, (Ms.) J&t. 94. He was an officer 
in the provincial armies in the reigns of George II. and 
George III. and in the American army during the revolu- 
tion. 

In Portsmouth, (N. H.) a child of Capt. Jona. Hooker, Mu 
2 yrs. by drinking boiling coffee from the spout of a coffee- 
pot. 

In Medfield, on the 38th ult. Rev. Thomas PBEVTissy 
D. D. Mi. 66. 

In Salem, Mr. John Russell, 35. He was in employment 
on board the prison ship as a quarter master, and on Wednes« 
day night he got up from his bed and went to a door ^t the 
side of the ship, and opened it ; the centinel observing him# 
spoke to him, when he fell over and was soon after taken up 
dead. 

• In Millbury, 26th Feb. last, Col. Joka. Holkak, Mt 82; 
he was an active and distinguished officer in the revolution* 
ary war, and a uniform supporter of the rights and liberties 
of his country. 

In Ashburnham, 8th inst. Mr. Jacob Cohstaktine, ^t. 
61. On the 4th he was riding with his wife in a sleigh in 
Ashby, and going over a bridge his horse startled and w«nt 
off* it through the railing, and precipitated them 20 feet be- 
fore they sttuck the ice below. His wife was much hurt, 
but had no bones broken, and is likely to recover. He had 
three ribs broken, one hip disjointed, and so much injured 
internally as to produce, as was supposed, a roortiffcation 
which terminated the life of a worthy citizen and an hon^t 
man, whose death is deplored by his family and iam^xted by 
bis acquaintance. 

In Wiscasset, on the first of March, tlie hon* Silas Lee^ 
about 53 years of age. Waving all unmeaning eulogy, it is 
but justice to the memory of the deceased, and a tribute due 
to his virtues, to observe, that through a life of unusual ac« 
tivity and devotion to business, and amidst the complicated 
duties of many responsible offices, he was uniformly an hon- 
est man in the sterling import of the name. He deserved 
and engaged universal confidence and esteem ; the purity of 
his motives was never suspected — No man was a more sin- 
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certi wami} and steady friend ; and those who were best 
acquainted with lAm most deeply lamest his death. As a 
husbiind he was ever affectionate and indulgent, and though 
he had no children of his own, he was a father to the father- 
less and those who have none to help them. His house was 
the residence of undissembled hospitality, and his heart the 
home of humane and generous feelings. He was a public 
professor of that benign religion, whose precepts guided him 
through life, and whose consolation supported him in the 
hour of his departure. In hk profession he was a faithful 
and zealous advo9ate, a safe and judicious counsellor — He 
had sustained successively the. office of member of our legis- 
lature^-^member of congress, chief justice bf the court of 
common pleas and judge of probate for the county of Lin- 
coln, and attorney of the United States for the district of 
Maine ; the two last offices he filled with honor at his de- 
ceasCf 

In Boston, Mvs. Joanna Tildsn, widow of the late deacon 
David Tilden, aged T!2 years. Mrs. Tilden, during a long 
life, has constantly and invariably fulfilled all the duties in- 
cumbent on her sex. She was more than fifty years the af- 
fectionate, obedient wife of a grateful and indulgent husband; 
sensible of her worth, he. valued her as he ought, and mutual 
lote and endearments smoothed the rugged path of life be- 
fore them. Mother of a numerous family, she was to her 
children the tender friend, the pious guide, the fond and af« 
fectionate parent, tlie exemplary pattern of every christian 
and social virtue. But her usefulness and <' her labors of 
love" kiive not been confined to her own family-^-^hey have 
embraced a wide circle ; and although beloved and almost 
adored as a parent, an extensive range of ac^quaintance and 
neighbors now almost equally mourn her loss. Her large 
benevolence sought out and soothed the afflicted, helped the 
needy, and relieved the distressed. Her bounty fed the hun- 
gry, and clothed the naked ; her kindness >and compassion 
vi^ted the sick, and her experienee, gained in these previous 
offices of chari^, enabled her frequently to give them relief; 
and when human aid has ceased to be eff^tual, her gentle 
hand has smoothed the pillow of death, and her devout mind 
poured the balm of christian consolation- into the bosom of 
the departing spirit. If virtue ennobles a characterj she wafi 
a most honorable ; if christian piety sanctifies it, we should 
revere hei* as a most holy woman. 

John P. Clark, Esq. late cashier of the State BAnk. 
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